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BEGUN WRONG. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 








He had poise enough however to make a quiet 
entrance, and hearing voices up stairs proceded 
to Angy’s dressing-room; she stood there amid 
waves of pale glittering satin, that a dressmaker 
was draping about her slender figure; the woman 
stopped her work as he entered. 

“Do you want me, Jack?’’ Nellie asked, in a 
surprised tone. 

“I do want you; can you come to the library?’ 

“Yes, I will; wait for me there a moment. 
Madame is just through.” 

Jack went into the library and flung himeelf 
into a great easy-chuir; the delay was dreadful; 
his courage fluttered, sank, perhaps would have 
failed, but that his wife hastened to him, and 
with feminine instinct perceiving his distress, 
knelt on the floor beside him, and put her warm 
soft arm about his neck. Thetendertouch broke 
him down. 

“Nelly,”’ he said,—the word was like a sob—“‘I 
have failed; my business is gone; we have noth- 
~ left.”” 

ie thought she would faint and slip from his 
arms; but she looked up into bis face and 
laughed; a flash of cheer and courage crossed 
her pale face. ‘Is that all?’’ she said, in a tone 
like the reveilleof a bugle. “I thought you were 
ll, Jack.” 

his was what the level brows, the clear eyes, 
the cleft chin, and the firm lips had in store for 
him, inspiriting courage, will to fight or endure. 
Jack burst into tears; the bard dreadful tears of 
@ Wau. 

Never in all her married life had Nell lavished 
on him such caresses as now, She clasped his 
head against her bosom, and covered his face 
with kisses; she wiped away those slow hot tears 
that burned like melted lead; she stroked his 
damp hair, damp with the agony of his resolve 
and reluctance; she murmured inarticulate 
sounds in his ear such as mothers croon to their 
speechless babies. She saved his soul alive. 

as not that moe todo? Aftera time he 
recovered strength and looked up at her with the 
saddest smile: 

“Nelly, you are an angel.” 

“Not a bit of it, sir!’ she laughed. “I’m a 
very mortal woman, and here’s the proof.” She 

ured out a glass of wine from a decanter left 
here by a careless servant since the night before 
when a friend had called, and mafle him drink it 
slowly; the warmth of the stimulant drove off 
the chill of his excitement. 

‘Now tell me the rest,” said Nelly, as she felt 
his cold damp hands recover warmth. 

“There is nothing more to tell, Nelly, thank 
God! Iam only unfortunate, not a rascal.’’ 

“As if you could be!’ she replied indignantly ; 
then she made him sit beside her on the sofa and 
by dint of questions, gentle yet acute, drew from 
him the condition of affairs as far as he was able 
to make her understand them. 

In the course of this conversation it was need- 
ful to tell her of her father’s insolvency at the 
time of his death. 

“And you never told me!”’ 

A hot color swept over her face as she uttered 
the words. 

“My love, I could not bear to trouble you; it 
Was not necessary.”’ 





had still been her Jover. Ah! he was more. 
Never since he first took her image into his heart 
had Nelly been so dear, so adored as now; he 
knew for the first time the intent and sweetness 
of ‘a helpmeet for him.’’ 

But in the first excitement of any change, even 
of loss, there is a certain force that helps us to 
endure; while Jack was busied all day long in 
figuring up his losses, his assets, the probabilities 
o| the situation, and its more dreadful possibili- 
ties, and Nelly arranging her jewels for sale, 
ee with dealers in such things for her 
beautiful laces, her costumes of velvet and satin, 
even the little personal 
luxuries she had so long 
enjoyed, there was the 
impetus of a new occu- 
pation, new thoughts, to 
help them through the 
various mortifications, 
petty yet painful, that 
beset their way; but it 
was depressing to find 
how values shrink in sell- 
ing! how much less a 
dress is worth than you 
paid for it! Even the 
strings of pearls that had 
been her father’s wed- 
ding gift, did not quite 
fetch half the price Mr. 
Balch had paid for them. 

Then there was the 
doubt as to what should be 


~ sentiment’s sake; now it will be worth every- 
thing.’’ 

“But Nelly you have never had to work; how 
ean you! No, we must keep a servant.’’ 

“My Jack, we can’t. And if we could, how 
could I teach her? [ know nothing myself! we 
should waste her wages to begin with.” 

Jack had to give in. 

There was great satisfaction to them both in 
the fact that Jack’s business being wound up so 
early in the course Of his trouble, not only paid 
all his creditors, but left him five hundred dol- 
lars, to which the delighted creditors added five 
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undred more, a8 an expression of their 


affairs, instead of trying to recover him- 
self by borrowing more money, and 
asking more credit, till the business 
would have been «mere hollow shell, and those 
who had helped or dealt with him been hopelessly 
defrauded. 
They did not know that they owed this to 
Eleanor’s counsel. 
“Don’t try to go on another day!’’ she had 








reserved for the new home. 
| after considering, was the list of what they at | 


Again and again, 


| cre 


first thought necessities reduced, and it was al- : , 
r ‘ | yourself, rather than keep dragging on till noth- 


ways Nell who did it. Jack was struck with as- 


ai \33 


tical Housek 


respect for his prompt winding up of | 


energetically exhorted Jack; “ask Mr. Hart- | 
mann; you say he knows the state of affairs; | 
ask him if it isn’t better to stop now, save your | 
litors and your credit, and get out of suspense | 


“And I went on with all sorts of extravagance, | tonishment at her practical faculty, which really 
thinking I could do asI had done, because father | had never had a chance for development before. 
was rich. ‘How can I forgive myself?” It was she who made out the lists of furniture, 

“How can you ever forgive me, Nell? is the china and silver, and arranged them all for the 
Teal question.” 

he drew his throbbing head down on her | horses to an acquaintance just returned from 
shoulder. | Europe, at a muci better price than would have 

“Is itso very hard to forgive one, Jack, for | been received at auction; she who advised that 
over-loving?”’ | the gas should be given up, as all but one of the 

€ could not answer; his voice failed. Pres- | servants had gone, and kerosene would be less 
a he rose. expensive. 

“I must go now, ack at last had found a place as clerk in the 
of the deptiis.”” office of a steamship company, at a thousand 

He looked at her with his heart in his eyes, and | dollars salary; just the amount of Nelly’s allow- 
with one long embrace left her. ance for dress when she left school at eighteen! 

leanor sat down, stunned; her courage, her | but he thought himself lucky to get that, there 
enerous faithful heart, her strong will, had ral-| were so many men out of business at this crisis. 
ied tober husband’s aid; but now he had left! Neither he or his wife had much idea of the 
her she buried her head on the arm of the sofa! value of money; it was needful that they should 
with a long shuddering sigh, and tried to think; | have some place to go to as soon as their house 
there was much tu be done, she could not pian | was sold, and they set about looking for a home 
yet, but she could work; she went back to her|at once. What weary days passed in the search! 
dressing-room, and there lay the silvery fulds of | what depths of squaior and discouragement sick- 
Satin across a high chair; she should never wear | ened Nell’s heart and discouraged her soul as she 
that dress, the ball for which it was preparing | went from one cheap a to another, 
she should not attend; she unpinned the plaits, | and came away disgusted. They sat down reso- 
folded the breadths carefully together aud laid | lutely one night, and made a strict calculation of 
them in the box from which they came, put in | means and expenses; but even taking into con- 
the lengths of delicate lace, and the garniture of | sideration the fact that they were both clothed 


tpble-biossoms that was to have been worn with 
vem, and calling he 


Nelly; you have saved me out 


r maid told her to tie up the 
poe and set it aside, she had changed her mind 
- the ball. Then a dreadful weariness of 
on and body came over her, for Nelly Palmer 
oa. young delicate woman after all, and she 
- received a heavy shock. But after a rest of 
me quiet hours, (for she denied herself that 
=f to callers) she rallied, and dressing for din- 
» Showed a serene and cheerful face to Jack | 
he came back, and welcomed him as if he 


to keep their ordinary clothing rather than sell 
it; and also that there was noturniture, sedding, 
or in fact any household goods to buy, still they 
could not afford to board in a comfortable muan- 
ner, or torent a whole house; so they resolved 
to hire three rooms and keep house in them. 

‘*f don’t know how to cook, Jack; but I’m not 
a fool. Ican learn,’ laughed Nelly. ‘Mother 
began in a small bouse when she married father, 
and I’ve got her dingy old recipe-book; kept it 








| sale; she who managed to sell the carriage and | 


for a year or two, for they found it was economy | 


ing is left. Oh Jack! itis honester, I am sure, 
|to stop now; and I want my husband to be the 
very honestest man iu all the town.” 

What could Jack do but kiss that lovely glow 
on her radiant face, and take her advice forth- 
| with? 
| ‘A whole thousand dollars that makes!’ said 


| Jack, when the creditors sentin their check, with | 


a letter that made Nell’s heart proud. 
“What shall we do with it? Don’t you want 

to buard now fora year, to get used to our de- 

| scent??? 

“No, I want the worst first, Jack; put tha 


of it eometime; we may not always be well.” 
“Sensible creature!’ laughed Jack; but he 
sited the money that day. 


= 


tke time the household goods 
and the house 


|tenement house ou the corner o 
totally unfashionable and obscure part of the 
city; the rooms were in the fourth story, but 
there was a lift for coal and wood, and anothe 
for the tenants; andthe sun shone all day 


look away over the roofs of the lgwest part of 
the city to the sparkling waters of the great bay 
beyond. 

Nelly had sold all her personal property, only | 
reserving enough of the proceeds to furnish these | 
rooms with such things as the creditors allowed | 
them to take at appraisal prices; all the rest of | 
the money went for Jack’s debts and her own. | 
She had taken the plain crockery from the kitch- | 
en cupboard, two pairs of good blankets, one 
down comfortable that had been hers since ber | 
school-days and she did not sell, andshe kept half 
the bed-linen that she had brought with her from 





home. 


money into the saving’s bank; there may be need 


r| sorrows and ailments caused, onl 
into | the more 
the south windows, from which one also could | 
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Carpeting for two of these rooms in the flat was 
furnished om the one on her bed-room, and 
oue rug brightened the tiny parlor; chairs from 
her room too now did duty for the parlor, and a 
small card-table that had been her grandmother's 
stood under the odd old mirror trom the same 
quarter. There were bright chintz curtains from 
the buth and dressing-rooms put up here, and the 
bedstead and bedding were those she had used at 
home, though ey were rather large for the small 
bed-room; but when all was done, the three 
apartments were as pretty as a doll’s house; one 
picture on the wall of each gave an air of refine- 
ment, even if they were only autotypes, and the 
taste for harmonious color that had Alstinguished 
Nelly’s dress and house came iuto play now; 
| nothing was incongruous, glaring or crude; if 
| this new home was cramped it was cheerful and 
| home-like, and they eutered in and shut the door 
with a sense of rest and relief. 

However, this was but the pagiunten. Jack’s 
| duties were not unfamiliar to him, but Nelly’s 
were all vew; she burned her fingers and her food 
in trying to cook, and produced most indescrib- 
able messes even with the old recipe-book to 
guide her, and Jack missed every day the glass 
of wine at dinner that would have helped down 
the unpalatable meal. It was well for him that 
he had to give it up while it was only one glass, 
but the habit was hard to break, aad he lost his 
appetite. No wonder! the delicate viands, the 
savory sauces that a professed cook had sent u 
were quite different from the tough, burned stea 
and watery vegetables with no taste, the heavy 

uddings, and tasteless gravies that were all poor 
elly could concoct. To Jack’s credit be it said 
that his deep devotion to Nelly, his datly reeol- 
lection of her sweet, brave acceptance of trouble, 
kept his mouth shut as to her failures now; and 
| she, fully appreciating bis kind silence, put all 
the energies of her mind and deftness of her fin- 
| gers into the new duty. Cooking is not an ab- 
stract science, or a matter that needs five hours 
practice eyery day for ten years; intelligence and 
resolution will conquer its mysteries, and al- 
though Jack grew thin before his rations mended 
| they did mend, and in six months Nelly hac 
mastered the situation, and was able to serve a 
dinner or a breaklast at once savory and econom- 
ical. 

It has been said that “‘little things are God’s 
levers,’ and it js utterly true; once fed with good 
aud wholesome food the craving for daily stimu 
lant that Jack had resisted like a hero, died out, 
aud he recovered flesh, strengh, spirits and cour- 
age; all of which had dwindled. 

Oh my dear women! wives and mother! if you 
| want to keep your husbands and sons and broth- 
| ers from those lures of the devil, liquor saloons 
feed them well at home; give them well cooke 
meat, savory vegetables, good coffee, chocolate, 
tea; a cheerful house, a pleasent wife, a well- 
spread table, are the best temperance lectures in 
the world; and all these can be had cheap if you 
will only learn how. 

But this is a digression. 

All this experimenting and the new labors 
which she had not yet learned to take easily and 
ay so games fully occupied Nelly, but when 
she had jtearned her lesson time begun to drag, 
and she was a little lonely, a little languid, 
though her daily activities were ahelpto her 
physical condition that she did not appreciate; 
she had hours now to sit at her window and sew, 
| looking at the blue stretch of billows, or dream- 

ing over the fine stitches and delicate embroid- 
|eries wherewith slic garnished the little robes 
| that she could not buy lace for; fashioning her 
own half-worn garments into soft small wrap- 
pings, and doing her best, ignorantly but in- 
stinctively, to prepare fcr the arrival of another 
member to this smal! household 

When it came the hoard in the saving’s bank 

| stood her in good stead; the doctor, understand- 
ing the state o1 things, sent out into the country 
| for one of those skillful and homely purses who 
not only care for the patient but do the house- 














t| work, so that all Nelly’s cares were li:ted from 


her, and she could lie still at peace, wondering at 

the loveliness of her tiny daughter, whom Jack 

stigmatized as ‘*That crumpled up red thing!’ 
And uow Nelly would be lonely no longer; she 


were sold, | bad ber hands and her heart full, and that di- 
turned over to the largest creditor, | Vinest of a)l earthly affections, mother-love, pos- 
| Jack had bired a small flat of three rooms, in a | sessed her in all its fervor and patience; 
f astreet in a} 


Jack 
as the baby grew into some human aspect found 
himself longing to get home and play with it; 
and all the anxieties and troubles its childish 
endeared it 
to its parents, and bound the three to- 
gether with stronger ties. 

Two years after Jack’s failure he was walking 
1¢ from church one Sunday with a young man 
who was a clerk in the same office. Jack asked 
him in to lunch. 

“No thank you,’’ said young Holcombe. “I 

o to your heuse too often; it makes me ervious, 

‘almer.’’ 

‘Have one of your own, then,” suggested Jack, 
with a laugh. 

“On a thousand a year? Nosir! we must wait 
until { can do better than that.’’ 

‘That is all we began on, Holcombe, except a 
little in the bank for a rainy day? aud you have 
got twice what we had laid up.” 
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“Well, you 4.dn’t begin life so, and 1 won’t; I 
daren’t ask Mary to leave her father’s house and 
come down to work for me.” 

“Look here!’ said Jack energetically, ‘‘you’re 
all wrong! How did your father begin life? 
How did Mary Carter’s? Why can’t you and she 
begin just there? Give her the chance, Sam, 
thet is due to her. And believe my experience 
that you never can know or feel whata true 
woman can be, who truly loves you, till you are 
poor together. Tell her all the truth about your 
affairs, your fears, aud why you have kept silevt 
so long; begin right; begin at the bottom, and 
take “a help-meet for you,” and when you get 
to the top you'll find out what the Lord meant 
when he made the first woman. Iown I begua 
wrong, but I’m going to end right, after all. 


SEEING EUROPE ON 8200. 





To a novice, traveling abroad is itself a source 
of woubevent. The classes or distinctions 
re quickly noticed, by the differences in the rail- 
way carriages as the cars are termed, and appeal 
to one’s purtemonnaie, especially when itisin a 
depleted condition. It is often said, “Americans 
and fools travel first-class, valets and ladies 
maids second; sensible people third.” This ap- 
parently is the truth, especially in England, 
where the best of people can be seen buying third- 
clase tickets. The distances are short, and what- 
ever discomiort there mag sometimes be in the 
uncusbioned seats. is easily overcome when une 
thinks how much he is saving for another occa- 
siov. But in Ireland, third-class passengers are 
not always of the most agreeable character, and 
hence, in that country, but few, and those only 
of the lower people, choose that mode. . 

Ap excursion was advertised from Cork to 
Dublin, for a pound, first-class; fifteen shillings 
third, and no second. As the regular fare is tive 
dollars one way, this opportunity to see the me- 
tropotis was eagerly embraced. On reaching the 
station it was lound that second-class carriages 
had been put on for the third-class fare. Asa 
result the upward journey was most comfortable 
through the turf-cutting country. A stay of 
three days was filled with pleasure. Phenix 
Park witli 1800 acres, Bray, the lovely suburb of 
Dublin, aud the streets and shops of the city, 
Trinity College and other show places bring back 
most agreeable memories. Returning it was 
found im ible on the ticket even by @ tip to 
the gueré—en passant the only man in Europe 
who refused a fee—to gain a seat in any but a 
third-class coach. With alady (4) of decidedly 
socialistic views of things in general, who de- 
clared that when Mr. Parnell gained Home Rule, 
the land would be divided and all Protestants 
burned, another, wlio wept copiously all the way 
to Cork at leaving home and iriends ior America 
and who was going to the new country sau head- 
gear, aud | teared minus anything in her pocket, 
the entrance of a fine, motherty-looking old 
woman at Limerick Junction, was a source of re- 
lief. Settling hersel! and belongings, she threw 
back the comtortable peasant’s cloak she wore, 
and looked fixedly at me for a few moments. 
Soon after she fauced again, this time with a 
friendly smile. replied in the same sign lun- 
guage, and unable lounger to restrain her curi- 

, she said: 

“hve ye from Cork?” 

“No,” I replied. 
ybe ye’re from Dovblin?”’ 

"I ugly answered. 

“Ye didn’t get came down from Limerick?” 
she interrogated again. 

“No,’”’ L replied a third time, and added with a 
laugh I could not resist, “l’m from America,” 

**] knew ye were! 1 knew it!’ she exclaimed 
excitedly, and with the ever-ready compliment 
she added: ‘Ye’re almost as haudsome as the 
Cork giris.”’ 

“Thank you,’ Isaid, ‘‘l wish I was as fine- 
looking as they are with their good color and 
bright eyes. 

Guest on followed question about America, and 
I heard the story of the son who died in New 
York from the ‘‘awful climate,’’ but whose occu- 
pation asa “‘public-house keeper iu Cherry St.” 
may have been the more cecrrect cause of his 
early demise. 

“They marry young in America, don’t they?” 
she interrggated. 

‘Yes, 1 believe they do,’’ I answered, nota 
little surprised at the question. 

“Then how is it ye’re lift?’’ she asked. 

I laughed again and again, and when I could 
recover myseli | told her 1 was waiting for a fine 
Irishman to ask me to live there. 

‘Sure the likes of ye wouldn’t have any of the 
Irish gentry,’ she said. And when one thinks 
that the population of the Green Isle, so lovely 
atevery point, has decreased two million souls 
in the past five years, that often and often two 
hundred single girls leave Queenstown on oue 
vessel, is itauy wonder that, us the Irish say, 
“Their bloom and strength is in America.” 

Good living can be had anywhere in Ireland 
from five doilars a week and upwards. ‘This is 
in lodgings, and where two are traveling together 
a he saving is made by a division of expense. 

from Cork to London a choice of two routes 
can be taken, via Dublin and Holyhead, or by the 
Bristol steamers. ‘The latter was my route owing 
to my party, and in all travel part water and part 
land the regular thing is first-class on the boats, 
second by train. Toreach the great city did away 
with £2. The abominable practice of feeing, 
mounts up to one’s liorror, but itis so much a 

rt of one’s life abroad it is useless to rise in 
udignation and say one will not comply with it. 
Landing in London I was besides tue £2 just 
8} ent, minus one of my drafts for « dress bought 
in Cork, for the making of which I was charged 
three dollars and seventy-five cents, the material 
bringing the cost up to ten dollars, and a mack- 
intosh for which | paid four dollars and which 
would command nine and a half in Newton, with 
views, books, some trifles bought in the city did 
away with whatever was left of my draft aiter | 
cashed it. My dress isthe equal of any made 
at home, Redfern et Cie excepted. 

To the traveler not having friends the best 

lan in London is to go into lodgings. They can 

had atany price froma dollar and a-half a 
weck upwards, and with two the expense is nom- 
inally trifling. Good hotels abound. Leadin 
from the strand are dozens where room eo | 
breaklast can be had for the inevitable five shil- 
lings—a favorite charge. Life in London is far 
less than in any large American city. Carriage 
rides are much lower in price, and a dinner for 
which a dollar and possibly more would be asked 
in New York, Philadelphia or Boston, can be had 
ata first-class restaurant in London for a half 
crown, sixty-two and a-half cents. Strange to 
say, theatres are dearerthan in the United States 
unless one masters the pit. Of the latter I can- 
gpeak.: But grand music can be listened to 


« of 


“ 


roads, one can take in miles for a penny. All 
famous places are on certain days free. 
Tower and South Kensi » Museum, ete. 
Need I add I = went on the days set forth in 
Baedeker as “‘without money and without price?” 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
British Museum, and the National Academy of 
Fine Arts are always open free of any fee and 
are oom full. To visit Crystal Palace costs 


cert with no common talent and a wind-up of 


fireworks never equalled in America. The Dore 
Gallery is well worth the cost, a shilling, for ad- 
mittance. Itis a private institution. To get a 


view of the gloriesof Madame Lussaud’s comes 
another _, from the decreasing pile, but it 
is well put out for no such collection exists else- 
where. Near this large building are the Zo- 
ological Gardens, open at all times to the public. 
Kew Gardens are the same and will repay 
a visit. Fora penny one can ride up and down 
the Thames for some miles. ‘To Windsor Castle, 
Brighton, Greenwich and Richmond, with the 
famous Star and Garter Hotel, excursions can be 
made for very little money. There is always 
during the summer an exhibition open in the 
metropolis. This year it will bethe ‘‘Yankeries,”’ 
or more properly speaking an exhibition of 
American products and resources. Last year 
the ‘“‘Coloneries’”’ held the town delighted, and 


previous years have been seen the ‘‘Healtheries,”’ | 


Fisheries,’ ete. 

To Paris and back for five days the expense 
was about thirty dollars. If this is doubted, try 
itand prove what woman has done, woman can 
do agaiu. As in London and all European cities 
much of the sight-seeing is without those charges 
which the very word Europe suggests to the un- 
initiated. The Louvre, the Luxemborg, the 
glorious Pantheon and hosts of other beauties are 
open to the highest and the lowest. 
don to Liverpool to catch the steamer toox four | 
dollars, third-class, Midland R. R. As the ten- 
der did not leave till late in the afternoon there 


residences, and see the departing glories of the 
Great Eastern, then a mammoth booth aud cheap 
museum. 

The “‘little things’’ that arise in traveling are 
the telling things in money matters. Postage, 


far above one’s expectations, at the same time 
they do not equal the outlay at home in the same 
direction. The temptations which the shops of 
London and Paris present are great and I was no 
exception towoman’s delight in bargains. Some 
personal sacrifices were made and from the small 
amount remaining, gifts obtained, delightful to 
i poeeineey in that they came from London and 
aris. 

If the traveler goes prepared to be contented 
and pleased in the enpepeent of the newness of 
things, the difference in customs and people, and 
to make the utmost of every moment, he or she 
can make every penny expended worth its weight 
in gold. The life and color of the streets, the 
feeling that one is treading on ground made sa- 
cred by the feet of the great who have lived to 
some purpose, inspires one with new zest and in- 
terest in life. 1. Le G 





HELPS FOR HOUSE CLEANING. 





BY AUNT EVA. 





Provide whatever will be needed before you 

Dn 80 us to save delay. The following arti- 
cles will be useful: A step-ladder, buckets, a 
long-handled brush, such as every housewife 
needs for the weekly cleaning of dust and cob- 
webs from the walls, a mop which may be used 
by draining or it may be self-wringing, scrub 
brushes, brooms, tacks, tack drawers, Lammers, 
carpet stretcher, dust brush, either hair or 
feather, a large dust pan, made with the back 
elevated so that there will be no need to call 
little Maggie to hold it while partof the dust is 
being swept on it anda part in her face, poor 
child!—plenty of cloths for dusting and white 
or light ones for washing glass and paint. Be- 
sides these articles which may with care be used 
for more than one occasion, you will need whit- 
ing for white paint, not zink finished or var- 
nished, cold weak tea for grained paints, 
ammonia for all common paints and for cleaning 
carpets, soap for some places where it will not 
do injury, Plaster Paris for filling crevices in 
walls, putty to fill crevices in bedsteads and in 
wood-work, thus preventing hiding-places for 
pests; coarse cheap salt to use in washing slats, 
etc., of bedsteads, corn meal to clean wall paper, 
and if available white sand to use in cleaving 
woodenware, shelves and floors. 

For comfort, saving fatigue, a dress so short, 
that it need not be ‘looped up,” and so narrow 
that it will not sweep against things, throwing 
them over; loose, warm shoes with cork insoles, 
and instead of a dirty towel for the head, a 
sweeping cap or neat sun bonnet. There is no 
advantage in looking hideous. . 

Don’t hurry too much. ‘too much haste may 

make waste. Work carefully so as not to make 
the dust and dirt fly over everything, obstruct- 
ing the pores and the lungs aad make the water 
slop on the walls and clothing, and also to avoid 
scratching and breaking flings generally. 
Whatever the difficulties may be, don’t scold, 
don’t slap the children and slam the doors and 
bang things around, and don’t worry. ‘He that 
ruleth his spirit is better than he that taketh a 
city.”” Cheerfulness is a wonderful preservative 
of vital force. 
“Don’t put off till to-morrow what can be done 
to-day’’; but what cannot be done this week can 
wait; so don’t worry if the work does not come 
along as fast as you desire. 

Now, with sundry helps and hindrances anda 
large stock of patience, which may be replen- 
ished daily by prayer to Him who is able to help 
us bear our burdens, we will consider, how to 
proceed: ~ 

Begin at the garret or store-room. Be thor- 
ough in dusting boxes, chests, trunks, corners, 


old clothes and everything stored away. Gather | 
all woolen clothes, carpeting and rags, sort out. 


such as are to be saved, thoroughly dust and 


clean them,and pack them from moths, give | 


away, sell or bury in the ground for manure, all 
that remains, and thus leave no harboring place 
for moths. 

Store boxes with cleats to the lids are cheaper 
than trunks, and do well for storing. One ma 
be used for carpeting, one for bedding, one for 
each member of the family for clothing, and one 
for things that are to be given away. Label 
each box that the contents may be easily found. 
Never sweep dirt and dust from one room to 





another or down stairs, but take it up. 
After the store-room is cleaned take the high- 


for a shilling, Convent Garden and Albert Hall! est 
having something worth bearing the year round. i 
On the top of a London ’bus, over the good 


The 


but a shilling and in this is included a fine con-| 


From Lon-! 


was time to look about the city, admire its fine| 


car-fare, washing, fees, will make an aggregate | 


y | ment of a home of their own, where may peace- 
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vn from the front tothe bark of the build- 
and 60 each successive tory unti) the parlor 
and front hall are cleaned. 

Be careful that painted, oted or varnished 
wood-work and oil-cloths are no injured by an 
improper use of brush, soap or jot water. 
not wash glass with soap. See yhat curtains, 
drawers and closets are cleaned bfore the day 
for taking up the carpet or tearingup the room. 

Cover shelves and drawers with paper thus 
| saving frequent washing. Labor nay be saved 
by cleaning one drawer or shelf at , time put- 
| ting the contents on another shelf or drawer, 
| instead of ing them perhape across the 

room and then back. On the day foi tearing up 
the room, first carry out all bedding where it 
| may be aired and ex to the purfying rays 
of the sun, if possible. Then take down and 
dus’ all pictures, brackets and bric-abrac, and 
put them in another room. Now sweep the floor 
with a damp broom, then the ceiling and wall 
| with the long-handled brush, rub the wall with 
}a cloth; if mach soiled, dip the cloth in corn 
meal. Wash windows and paints before clean- 
A the floor, as that may save taking cold. 
ile the foor is drying, clean the pictures and 
| bric-a-brac. While all this is being done, have 
| the carpet where it will get the sun and be well 
|aired; and see that no tacks were left in it when 
it was taken up. When dusting it wear a veil 
| Over the nose and mouth. 
| A cloth wet in clean warm water will make 
lass clean, then rub well with soft, dry cloths, 

Lad may be used, if needed, in cleaning 

ass. 

, Darn thin places in carpets, and sometimes 
rip and sew the outer edges together. Covering 
| the floor with canvas saves the carpet very much, 
}as the dust will go through it. The seams in 
the canvas must be made very smooth and flat, 
so as not to cut the carpet. 

When the time comes to clean the nursery 
}or a room used by the aged or an invalid, re- 
move the occupants to a warm room where they 
will be free from dust, and then see that their 
room is thoroughly dryed and warmed before 
they return. 

Clean the cellar, wash-house, or laundry, and 
summer kitchen, before the kitchen, else it may 
need cleaning twice. 

Be thorough in cleaning the cellar. This is 
needed not only to keep food in it in good con- 
dition, but the Soaltidahnass of the home de- 
mands the most scrupulous care at this point. 

When all is made clean, do not shut up your 
house or cellar, but open windows and doors, 
when the season permits, and admit light. air, 
poe sunshine. lorence Nightingale has well 
8a 

*‘A dark house is always an unhealthy house, 
always an ill-aired house, always a dirty house. 
| Want of light stops growth and promotes scrof- 
| ule, rickets and other maladies among the chil- 

rea,’ 

A clean, well-aired, well-lighted house is cal- 
culated to promote the health, attractiveness 
aud cheerfulness of home, ‘‘sweet, sweet home.”’ 








} 
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“WOMAN AND WORK.” 





Dear Epitor:—I have carefully read and re- 
read an article on the above many-sided subject, 
which appeared in the March issue of the Home 
JOURNAL. It contains some statements which, 
as a thoughtfui member of our sex and also as a 
working-woman, I find true to actual life; but 
there are many theories advanced which, judg- 
ing from my own feelings, must have been un- 
pleasant reading for those of your subscribers 
|who, under the circumstances mentioned, are 
‘daily fighting the battle of life. 
| Am | mistaken iv my supposition that ‘‘Mary 

E. Cardwill’’ has never known personally what it 
is for a married woman to engage in “public 
life,”’ for the purpose of gaining “filthy lucre,”’ 
and does not include among her personal acquain- 
tances many toilers outside of their own homes? 
lt would seem that closer observation should 
| convince the writer of that article that her views 
| are radical. Indeed, I am so often made to re- 
| alize the mony phases of any subject, the impos- 
| sibility of lay ng down a law which shall apply to 
all cases, that I hesitate when writing for the 
press, lest in my zeal and decided personal 
| opinion 1 become unjust to others, and maintain 
| as unquestionable facts what someone else may 
| have good grounds to consider erroneous. 
| By this, [do not mean that people should not 
have decided opinions of their own and the cour- 
age to express them, but that they should be 
given as opinions, by no means infallible, and 
not as pronunciamentos, which the world would 
| do well to follow. 
| In one sense, as ‘‘the woman who works simply 
for money she does not really need,’’ I do not 
| come under the ban of *‘M. E. C.’s’’ displeasure. 
In avother sense her pen is aimed directly at me, 
and such as me, in proof of which I quote one of 
her paragraphs: 
| “The case is still more serious when 4 married 
| woman, dissatisfied with a moderate living of her 
| husband’s providing, or tempted by some real or 
| fancied ability for business, endeavors to com- 
bine domestic duties with some money-making 
employment. The glitterof imaginary gold hides 
the probability of failure, at least in the direction 
of home life. And to the world is exhibited, too 
| often, the sad spectacle of a husband rendered 
contemptible, and his own spark of manliness 
' extinguished, by the greater, unnatural and un- 
necessary prominerce of his selfishly-energetic, 
business wife.”’ 

That is strong language, unmerited by many 
an industrious married woman in this country; 
| could the details of their lives be made public, I 
| fancy that few candid observers would gainsay 
their right to esteem for the course which they 
| are pursuing. 

Now, / am dissatisfied with the moderate living 
| that my husband provides; I have a real or fan- 


|cied ability for business; I combine domestic 





| duties with money-making employment. But I | 


failure, or that my husband is rendered con- 
temptible or that the spark of manliness is ex- 
| tinguished within him, by, perhaps, my greater 
| prominence engendered by the selfish energy 
which, for the first time, I have heard applied to 
women who cast aside their natural love for leis- 
ure, for light, fascinating occupations, for—shall 
I say it—gossip, and pluckily put their shoulders 
to the wheel and help their husbands to turn it 
forward until it shall bring to them both rest, 
cessation of anxiety for the future, the enjoy- 


failu that either my home or business life is a 


fully be spent the years of declinin wers and 
inability > labor. ™ 

Twelve years ago I married a poor man ten 
years my senior. Intelligent and industrious, 
the circumstances of his life up to thirty years of 


Do | fessional life. 





tintied im @ measure until now, wn he is at 
greater ty to chose bis oceupation in ntc, he 
finds himself too old to compete with the young, 
active men crowding into business life, and too 
old for the long study and apprenticeship of pro- 
Consequently his income remains 
small, enough for the necessities of our lives, but 
not enough to make it possible ever to own a 
bome of our own, or to accumulate sufficient to 
support us if he should be rendered unable to 
work. If Providence should decree that he 
should be ‘“‘taken”’ and I should be “left,” there 
would be absolutely no resource for me except to 
go East to my relatives, and I would suffera 
great deal before I would become dependent 
upon them, kind and good as they are. 

I have no children. If I had, Ido not think 
that even anxiety for the future would induce me 
to leave them, but I am acquainted with several 
loving mothers who work outside of their homes 
a part of the day, and whom [| consider unselfish 
in doing so. I am at work down-town from nine 
a. m. to five p. m., but my husband sees little 
difference in the home on account of it, except 
in the added comforts. He requires an early 
breakfast, beginning his day’s work at seven 
o’clock. That enables me, by planniug before- 
hand and moving swiftly, to put the house to 
rights in season for my own ‘‘businessday.’’ We 
take our dinners down-town. I reach home at 
night two hours before he does, and so he finds 
his supper and me just as attractive as if I had 
spent the day making a crazy quilt or reading a 
new novel. 

The laundry work is put out, as it would have 
to be in any case, for I lack the muscle and the 
back for such work, and if I did a week’s washing 
even for us two would be unable to do anything 
else for a day or two thereafter, which I consider 
doubtful economy. Besides, the Chinese wash 
and iron so well and at such cheap prices here, 
that few women care to have the discomfort of 
laundry work about the house. 

My mending and plain sewing and reading are 
done in our quiet evenings, for my husband does 
not like society and feels too tired to be kept up 
late; and there again my fatiguing occupation 
during the day does not affect him at all. I fail 
to see what there is reprehensible in my course. 
The nearest approach to = eensure which I can 
conceive is that possibly [am “usurping a place’’ 
which some woman ‘‘more reaily needy” ought 
tohave. But there is the future home at stake! 
Last year 1 bought the land for it, nowI am 
slowly acquiring what will pay, D. V., for the 
cottage to be some day put upon that land. Is 
my “money motive” a “low one?” Ah! I know 
f atl well that no woman who really feels the need 
of money, and is too conscientious to accept as- 
sistance from others, will say that. It is people 
who have always lived in comfort and plenty who 
talk about the sordidness of working for money. 

Instead of being imbued with ‘a contempt for 
home life’? by my experience in the world, I have 
afar greater realization of the value of home 
than is possessed by many women who have made 
no effort to secure a home. This I think to be 
the rule among women situated as I am. 

I find it no task to make my present abode a 
pleasant one, as far as my means permit, and I 
am sure that [ shall take greater pride and pleas- 
ure in the adornment and care of the bona-fide 
home—if it is ever attained—than any woman 
could an | do who had made no sacrifice to 
secure it, and whose mind had never been dis- 
turbed with any plans in regard to it, all coming 
to ber by means of a ‘“‘natural protector’’ in shape 
of husband or father. 

One thing more, and then I must refrain from 
further comment, becauee I am taking up too 
much space: By the experience of the last few 
years, by my increased practical knowledge in 
various directions, I am paving the way for sup- 
port if left alone to fight the battle of life. 

I am finding out what 1 can do that the world 
wants done, and I am trying to do it so accept- 
ably that I may stand upright and unaided if oc- 
casion come. 

If I were sure that it would interest my read- 
ers, and encourage any of them when fainting 
by the way, despondent because a were not 

roperly trained for the arena, I would, at some 

uture time, tell how one woman has met with a 
measure of syccess when it seemed at first that 
there was nothing she could do. 

Hoping that I have not proved tedious, I send 
a heartfelt ‘God speed” to all my sister workers, 
whether married or single. I donot believe that 
business life endangers your modesty, or subjects 
you to temptation to shirk and lie. The faithful- 
ness of women in positions of trust is a conceded 
fact; and the modesty which consists of blushing 
cheeks and downcast eyes if a man be seen near 
at hand, I have nowish to uphold or assume. 

CLAIRE ALIX. 

Los ANGELOS, CAL. 
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A Catalogue of the “WoNnDERFUL CHAIR,” 
combining five articles of furniture with fifty 
changes, and sold at a price within the reach of 
all, mailed on application by the Luburg Chair 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Payson’s Ink is the oldest and best. Established 
ears. Used with any clean pen. b pores pt by uni- 
orm. Every stationer keeps it and recommends it. 
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Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 

The 38th Annual Session opens Ocwber 6th, 1887 
A years’ graded course given in Spring and Winter 
terms. For further information address RACHEL L. 
BODLEY, M. D., Dean, Phiiadelphia, Pa. 





The Egandine 
Bouquet, Atkinson’s new perfume. This superb dis 
tillation sweetly recalls fragrant Swiss flowers. Bright 
jewels, in a setting of perpetual snow. 








CRESCENT PIN. 





This style is very popular. The cut shows 
the design. It is of oxydized silver of the *t 

uality and warranted not to tarnish. OTN sy 
the best premiums we have ever offered. 4 
to get free of cost, by securing only two sv 
scribers at 50 cents 








age, kept him on a plane below what he is fitted 
by nature to tread. Those circumstances con- 
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(FoR THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) 
THE KINDERGARTEN. 





BY A KINDERGARTNER. 


‘*What is a Kindergarten school?’ 
such thing; the term is a misnomer. 
“Kindergarten,” as the word itself indicates, 
means “‘a garden of children.” Itis nota school, 
but a preparation for school. In it no books are 
used, but in their place concrete objects which 
bright eyes can see, and restless hands touch. 
Here, instead of being merely or wholly instructed 
by others, children are led to discover facts by 
their own efforts, adding continually to their 
“knowledge, and educating themselves; growing 
from within outward, which is the only true 
growth. 

In the kindergarten, children from three to 
seven years of age come together for three hours 
of each morning, to work, play and be bappy. 
The time is divided into six periods of thirty 
minutes each, to allow frequent alternations of 
work and play, and to prevent the little ones 
from growing weary. Two rooms should be de- 
voted to the purpose, one to be used as a sitting- 
room where the feud work is done, and the other 
for physical exercises. Thus, at intervals of half 
an hour, thorough ventilation of each room is 
insured, in the absence of its occupants. It is 
still better to have the use of a third room, which 
may be small but should be entirely private, to 
which the kindergartner may retire to be free 
from interruption when there is nced of disci- 
pline in special cases, which can be treated more 
effectually alone. By discipline is not meant 
punishment. 

The exercises begin with marching to the sound 
of simple piano music, in which the time should 
be strongly marked to secure rhythmical move- 
ments. A familiar conversation follows, the 
topics of which are often suggested by the chil- 
dren, but whose general tendency is of course to 
be directed by the kindergartner. The children 
all want to talk at once, but are gently and gradu- 
ally taught to listen a yan aed to the one who 
is speaking, and to wait patiently their own turn 
to speak. This is the time for stories, and every 
one told carries within it its own special qu 
The same may be said of the songs which follow, 
and are appropriate to the season, the weather, 
e 





There is no 


Many of these are devotional, and all of them 

being adapted to the age and taste of the children, 

ive them pleasure, and for this reason are quickly 
earned. 

Marching to the second room, the children seat 
themselves in chairs adapted to their size, around 
the low tables, whose upper surfaces are covered 
with grooved lines crossing each other at 
right augles and forming a net-work of one-inch 
squares. By means of these lines, the children 
not only learn to count, but gradually become 
familiar with the size of the square inches, by 
which they are enabled to measure o% spaces, and 
to place the materials with which they work on 
any spot that may be designated. 

The second period is spent in the study of a 
kindergarten ow This may be a solid, a 
plane, an embodied straight line or curve, or an 
embodied point, which is to be carefully exam- 
ined by the cliildren to find out of what material 
itis made, and as many of its qualities as they 
can. It is necessary to see them at work to gain 
an adequate idea of what the “gifts’’ are meant 
to teach. Only afew points can be mentioned. 

We will suppose that a cube, made up of eight 
small cubes, is given to each child, by one of his 
little companions chosen for the purpose. Here 
is a lesson in order, patience and politeness com- 
bined, for those waited upon are not to touch 
their cubes till all are served, and the helper 
waits upon himself last. Each child examines his 
cube, first as a whole, then inits parts. He finds 
out by actual experiment, in how many ways it 
can be separated into equal parts, and after each 
separation, re-unites the parts, showing the unity 
of the whole. Thus he teaches himself fractions 
in the concrete, all the while keeping up an ani- 
mated conversation with his companions. But 
to follow the directions afterward given by the 
kindergartner, requires all to listen, to hear, to 
understand, and to act; and in order to make no 
mistake, great self-control must be exercised. 
Should there be any who do not succeed in fol- 
lowing all the directions, the others are called 
upon to find and point out the mistakes, tell what 
is wrong, and give the proper directions. Those 
who have made mistakes, make their own cor- 
rections, if possible. If some of the children 
cannot yet count, the older ones help them to do 
so. It is a great delight to help a little comrade, 
and the good resulting from the helpful act, to 
both giver and receiver, weighs far more than the 
accurate counting, though that too shall be done 
correctly. The second direction is not given, till 
the first one has been followed by every child, 
then, when all are ready, again they listen, hear 
and act, and very soon a finished building ap- 
pears, which they now take time to talk about and 
admire, thus gaining complete relaxation from 
the effort of listening, which to them has been a 
great one. After this short rest, the figure is 
transformed into another by making slight 
changes in the position of the cubes, and this 
process may be again and again repeated. 

“Want of originality, in the highest sense of 
the word, among men is principally caused by the 
hindrances that keep down the early active ten- 
dencies of children, or at least give them no as- 
sistance.’”’ So the directed work is not con- 
tinued longer than twenty minutes, the rest of 
the period being devoted to free play and in- 
ventions with the cubes,’but all must be 
careful not to disturb-each others’ work, and 
ready to stop at the kindergartner’s word. 

Marching again to the other room, the children 
engage in gentle but appropriate physical exer- 
cises, which bring into action all the muscles of 
the body. In these, (which include ball games, ) 
the riglt and the left hand are used alternately, 
thus cultivating ambi-dexterity. 

Luncheon follows, and the children sit around 
the tables with folded hands, while a small waiter 
joyously brings the lunch baskets, which ought 
to contain only the simplest kinds of food; bread 
and butter, oranges, apples, ete. After this re- 
freshment, which is partaken of with the addition 
of water and milk, with fresh-washed faces and 
hands, the children await with delight the occu- 
pation whose turn it is to come next. 

This may be drawing, sewing on card-board 
with bright-colored zephyrs, mat-weaving with 
paper strips, pricking, paper-folding, paper-cut- 
ting, pease-work, or modeling in clay. All of 
these require counting, observation and com- 
parison of form, size, etc. The lesson of order, 
“Heaven’s first law,’’ is constantly repeated in 
such varied and delightful ways, that the habit 
of order is unconsciousiy gained. it is easy to 
judge which will be the most lasting, an order 
that is enforced, or one that creates itself from 
the love of it. 








Lastly, come the plays, most of which are ac- 
companied by music and singing, and as with the 
stories and songs, each play is Sectreed to teach 
its own importaut lesson. The morning ends 
with a song of loving *‘Good Bye;” mothers’ 
faces appear at the door, wraps are hurried on, 
aud the merry little party troop away to their 
homes, to re-appear the next morning with bright 
faces and happy hearts. 

Every day brings a change of program. Thus, 
in five days, ten kinds of work are given, so that 
it never grows monotonous, but comes each time 
with a delightful freshness, The value of these 
“gifts” and occupations caunot possibly be 
apparent to the mere looker-on; only a faith- 
ful study of what each is meant to teach, 
will reveal their endless possibilities. Chiidren 
love the work, and to mauy of them no greater 
punishment could be given than to deprive them 
for a short time of the privilege of working. 

The physical exercises bring health and strength 
to the child’s body, making it flexible, and ca- 
pable of graceful and rbythmical movements, and 
the joy of these movements quickens the mental 
aud moral faculties. While fingers and hands are 
being trained to habits of industry, minds are 
gaining in power of observation, comparison, re- 

ection and understanding. Tbe strengthenin 
of the finger, wrist and arm muscles, the steade 
ness of eye and hand necessary in all these occu- 
pations, and theconstant observation of form and 
size, have all been a preperation for writing and 
drawing, the latter of which he has already prac- 
ticed in simple forms. Plays with solids have 
already taught him arithmetic in the concrete, 
aud planes, lines and points have given him the 
elements of geometry. The care of plants, ani- 
mals and minerals has awakened a taste for 
natural history. Conversatious have taught him 
the correct use of language, and the power to 
clearly express histhoughts; a prelude toreadin 
aud grammar. Color, tone, etc., has cultivate 
his senses, and aroused his love for the beautiful ; 
association with those of his own age, has helpe 
him to grow unselfish, and ‘‘Love to the neigh- 
bor’’ has become the law of his life. He has 
learned what he will never have to unlearn, and 
has gained a desire to go on learning, and toa 
certain extent the power of teaching himself. 
He has exercised self-control, and has gained self- 
reliance. He has obeyed the directions of an- 
other, and Las also invented from his own thought. 
“By independent action we prepare for indepen- 
dent thought.’’ He has not been hindered. He 
has been put in possession of his taculties, or 
rather, taught to use what he already possessed. 
Plays and songs and little comrades have minis- 
tered to the needs of his heart, mind and soul. 
He has loved and been loved, erred and been for- 
given. His joyand sorrow have found expression 
and sympathy. He has been haypy, “And of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven!” 

Every man is the expression or embodiment of 
a thought of his Creator, and the earnest soul is 
in a constant endeavor to give by his life a more 
perfect expression to this thought, though to do 
this his path may lead through fire and flood. Is 
not this the secret of individuality?) Do we dare 
distrust it, as we do, when we suffer ourselves to 
be cut down to the exact pattern of our fellows? 

‘“‘He who is to be wise for many, must not be 

rotected.”” These words apply most forcibly to 

riedrich Froebel. To the unrequited needs and 
unsatisfied longings of his motherless and un- 
happy childhood, do we owe the beneficent in- 
stitution of the Kindergarten. All the years of 
his long life were devoted to the search for and 
discovery of a means by which children might be 
educated in accordance witi the laws of their 
nature. He realized that the process of true 
education did not begin early enough. His life- 
time of practical experience with existing meth- 
ods, resulted in the establishment of the kinder- 
garten as the ripest fruit of his labors. By the 
word “Kindergarten” he wished to signify, not 
only “a garden of children,” where the little ones 
should be treated as the gardener treats his flow- 
ers, but also, that children should plant seeds in 
a real garden, caring for them with their own 
hands, and watching their progess and develo 
ment through all the different stages of growth. 

If you are the happy owner of a garden, it is 
safe tosuppose that you do not seek to fill it with 
all roses or all lilies, but that you rather select a 
choice variety of flowers. Neither do you re- 
quire your garden to transform roses into mign- 
onette, nor heliotropes into pansies. You know 
that this cannot be done. ou know that every 
seed has within it its own principle of life,—that 
the seed of the lily must develop into a lily, and 
the seed of the rose intoarose. ‘For God crea- 
ted every plant before it grew inthe earth.” It 
has been said of the lotus, the sacred and expres- 
sive symbol in the religion of the Hindoos and 
the Eyyptians, that its seeds even before they 
germinate, contain perfectly formed leaves, and 


the miniature representation of the pertected | a licate, graceful figure, not large- 


lant. 

Each plant in your garden must be given the 
conditions that are best adapted to its growth, 
and one kind must not be cultivated at the ex- 
pense of another. Weeds will be found also, and 
at fitting times, the good gardener will remove 
these, but in so doing, he will handle the plants 
as little as possible, lest he bruise the tender 
leaves, and disturb the clinging roots. He will 
see that they are not crowded too closely together, 
and that the soil is rightly adapted to the differ- 
ent character and weeds of each. He will supply 
them with due moisture, heat, air, ete., and then 
leave them tothe unseen and silent influences 
that shall secretly minister to them whether he 
wake or sleep. 

In the child-garden, which is to be adapted to 
the growth and cultureof human plants, far more 
care is necessary to secure conditions suited to 
general and individual needs. For the child as 
well as the seed, has his individuality, and when 
you attempt to treat all children by the same 
methods, you are trying to do something as im- 
possible as when youtry to make arose into a 
lily. 

Here, asin the flower garden, one of the first 
requisites is space, so that no one shall be 
crowded, and all shall have liberty to move about 
freely. The large and airy rooms are to be sup- 
plied with due warmth, life-giving sunlight, and 
an abundance of fresh, pure air, all of whieh are 
as necessary to the chiid asto the plant. How 
necessary light is to the latter, let the following 
illustration show: “One stormy winter, when, 
for weeks, the sun scarcely ever shoue, and flow- 
ers could not be induced to grow, wanting his 
cheery beams, some grains of barley that had been 
put upon moist cotton, after long watching, at 
length sent upward a few frail blades, white as 
the snow itself. But one morning, to our great 
delight, suddenly through the clouds beamed the 
sun, and the dishes of barley were at once placed 
in his direct rays. In a miraculously short time, 
only afew minutes, it seemed tc us who were 


o—7 watching, we grew rapturous over the 
de 


cate emerald tint that faintly coursed its way 





through the pale lances, which we could see grow 
green in the welcome light!” If, in so few mo- 
ments, light can work such a miracle in plant life 
how can we who live in darkened rooms, know o 
what life-giving influences we deprive ourselves 
when weshut out the sun’s rays? And it is a 
fact that many human beings are more sensitive 
than plants are, to the light. Let us banish the 
darkness from all realms physical, mental and 
spiritual. “Light! Light!’ we cry, in the home, 
in the church, in the school, in the kindergarten, 
» one, miata, hearts, souls, everywhere, ‘‘more 
gent! 

he conditions necessary to physical health and 
comfort secured, and all improper influences re- 
moved, the children join in alternate work and 
play, suited to their age and capacity, and to be 
guided and accompanied in both, but like the 
plants in the flower garden are not to be meddled 
with nor hindered by too eager or officious help. 
They thrive ouly in atmosphere of cheerful hap- 
piness, which is largely induced and insured by 
the fascinating aids found in the twenty “gifts” 
and occupations, which embrace 2 great va- 
riety of material, and are, each one in its own 
way, capable of teaching lessons as valuable as 
they are pleasing. 

he kindergartuer, while she must be a veri- 
table child in heart, mustalso take the temporary 
place of a motherto the littleones. She must be 
a kiud of spiritual sun shiniugon them withrays 
of love that must never for an instant be with- 
drawn. Not otherwise caushe wooto its gradual 
unfolding the germ of that Ideal which exists in 
every human being, as surely as does “the min- 
iature planted in the seed of the sacred lotus,” a 
truth recognized by Froebel, when he said: “1 
sec in every child the possibility of a perfect 
man. 

He did not wish children to be forced into a 

remature a but that they should linger 
foytully in the enchanted realms ot childhood, till 
the time came when they should naturally and 
sweetly glide out of it into the Wonderland of 
Youth. “Itis in accordance with that Divine 
order unfolded in the government of the world, 
that what is to be of a continuance, is a long 
time in reaching matur 1 This is the law o: 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms. A learned 
French philosopher has shown that the natural 
duration of the life of an animal may be ascer- 
tained by multiplying the time it requires toreach 
maturity by five. The longer is that period, the 

reater the duration of its life. In the vegetable 

ingdom, wituess that most wonderful plant, the 
Sea Coco, which grows only in one spot on the 

lobe. The seed does not germinate until it has 
ain upon the surface of the earth tweuty-five 
years. It is then one hundred years before it 
yroduces fruit and reaches maturity. After it 
Cicssome, it is eight years before the seed ripens. 
But it outlives kingdoms. Its years are cen- 
turies. * * * The Washingtonea Gigantea, of 
California, though it bas continued for more than 
twenty centuries, leaves the record of its yearly 
rowth in the woody fibre added to its circum- 
erence.”’?’ Shall we then deprive our human 
lants of the resting and waiting processes of a 
ew short years, knowing that their growth is to 
be eternal! 

Froebel said: “If three hundred years after my 
death my method of education shall be completely 
established according to its idea, I shall rejoice 
in Heaveu!” No one who hasstudied him with a 
receptive and reverent spirit, canever aguin look 
with indifference upon a little child, and if by 
nothing else than this is proved the fact, that the 
ideal which he strove to embody in the Kinder- 
garten, is surely but slowly unfolding with a 
divine reality that will sooner or later make itself 
understood. 

[For the benefit of questioners and those who 
are unfamiliar with Kindergarten methods, it is 
the purpose of the writer of the above article, in 
a series of papers, to describe somewhat in detail 
the “gifts’? and occupations of the Kindergarten 
system, the manner in which they are used, and 
what they are meant to teach. | 
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HOW LITERARY WOMEN DRESS, 








BY M. A. TURNER. 





There seems to be a prevaient opinion that- 
literary women are, like the illustrious Mrs, Jel- 
lyby, slovenly in their dress as well as negligent 
in their housekeeping. Both these charges re- 
main to be proved, however, and the examination 
of the first will be quite enough for once. 

Jane Austin and her sister were remarkably 
neat in their dress, but rather un-heedful of the 
fashionable and becoming. It is said that they 
took to the costume of middle life before their 
looks or years required it. Joanna Baillie was 
fond of dress, and dressed ny eee With a 

yoned, like 
many English women, she wore her own gray 
hair and pretty brown silk gowns and bonnets, — 
just right for an old oe ee! Lamb, the de- 
voted sister of the delightful Charles, was neat 
and plain in her dress, but she did not change 
much with the fashions. However, she affected 
no indifference to this delightful oe of she 
wrote to a friend, “I do dearly love worked mus- 
lin,” and she took great delight in certain silks 
sent her by a friend in China. Her usual dress 
was of black stuff or silk, and for great occasions 
there was a ‘‘dpve-colored silk, with a kerchief of 
snow-white muslin folded across her bosom,” 
and a cap thenin fashion with deep frilled border 
anda bow ontop. At William Hazlitt’s wedding 
she had great difficulty in deciding whether her 
bridesmaid’s dress should be a ‘‘sprigged gown’’ 
ora “dead-whiteish bloom color’? silk. ith all 
her daintiness, she often dipped her delicate 
white hand into her tortoise-shell snuff-box. 
When Lady Mary Wortley Montague came to 
court, the Prince of Wales (George II,,) called 
out in a rapture “po ee to look how be- 
omingly she was dressed. 
doonek well,” said the Princess, ony. But in 
spite of this general statement, Lady Mary seems 
to have indulged in some eccentricities. At one 
time she wore a ‘‘full-bottomed wig;’’ on return- 
ing from Turkey she sometimes let her fine dark 
hair flow loosely, and was fond of dressing in the 
Turkish costume. Walpole says that her dress, 
ou her arrival in London, after her life abroad, 
was a galimatias of several countries. She wore 
an old black-laced hood, fur about her neck, a 
dimity petticoat, and slippers. When Charlotte 
Bronte went to London, about the time ‘Shirley 
was published, she is described as ‘‘a young-look- 
ing lady, almost childlike in stature, in a dee 
mourning dress neat as a Quaker’s. Indeed, 
neatness was a characteristic of her dress, and 
the coverings of her hands and feet were always 
extremely dainty. She loved modest apparel, and 
thought a pink-lined bonnet too gar for her, 
while she did not buy “beautiful silks of pale 


‘Lady Mary always é 





sweet colors,’’ at five shillings, as she “had not 


the spirit nor the means,” but choose a black silk 
at three shillings a yard. Emily Bronte was dressed 
while at school in Brussels in ill-cut, lank skirts 
and leg o’ mutton sleeves, which she liked and 
wore whether in or out of fashion. Harriet Mar- 
tineau is described as plainly dressed. Of George 
Eliot’s clothes we know little, save that her gowns 
were plain, and that over her abundant hair, still 
untouched by gray, she wore a cap of lace or 
muslin with lappets of rich point: or Valencienn 
fastened under her chin. When George San 
was yet a young girl she wore a boy’s blouse and 
—— for a famble over her rough country, aud 
ater, in Paris, she continued to go about Tike a 
collegian of sixteen, in all weathers places and 
times. As ap excuse it may be said that women’s 
clothes then were very perishable, aud ulsters 
and thick walking boots were not a necessary 
part of a woman’s wardrobe. Eugene Delacroix 
painted a picture of George Sand in 1833, where 
she is represented in a masculine redingote and 
loose silk tie. Throughout her lifeshe was quite 
indifferent to what she cal'ed ‘the silly vanities 
of finery,” and was never willing to “souffrtr 

our etre belle.”” Although simple and sombre, 
er toilet was always careful; Margaret Fuller 
describes her dressed becomingly in dark violet 
silk with a black mantle over ber shoulders, but 
still ns her cigarette. Margaret Fuller 
herself delighted in elegant and well-chosen 
clothes, but she did not give her time to fashion- 
able frivolities. Lydia Maria Child dressed all 
her life in a plain, cheap fashion. Lucretia Mott 
wore the Quaker’s subdued gown, white kerchief, 
and little cap. Maria Mitchell, although not a 
Friend, dresses simply in black or gray with a 
white muslin kerchief about her neck, a black 
lace cap over her gray curls, and often a white 
shawl thrown over her shoulders. Rose Terry 
Cooke dresses handsomely. Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
is said to wear a Directoire dress with short 
sleeves and low neck while composing her pas- 
sionate poctry. Miss Mary L. Booth, of Harper's 
Bazar, dresses plainly while about her work, but 
with much richness and taste at other times; she 
wears many beautiful rings, and has the woman’s 
weakness for rare old lace and cashmere shawls 
that can be drawn through a ring. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett is fond of dress and likes to 
work in dainty lace, to put bows on dresses and 
we sg that she does many of these things for 
rerself, 
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This stylish Bang is made of the finest Krench nat- 
ural Curled Hair and ber in order simply by combing. 
Sent by registered mail to any address on receipt of 
3.00 and a sample of hair. Gray, Bionde and Drab 
shades extra. Illustrated Catalogue of the latest Paris- 
jan styles in Hair Goods sent free. 


OLD COLD. 


If the readers the LADIES' HOME JOURNAL will get 
their old gold, old silver, old jewelry, and send it b 
mail or express to me, I will send them by return maf! 
a certified check for full value thereof. 


J. H. JOHNSON 
150 Bowery, N. Y. 
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The GREAT IRISH STRUGGLE 


by T. P. O'CONNOR, M. P. and R. M. MCWADE, of 
Phila. Ledger, with appendix by Gladstone and intro- 
duction by Parnell is fascinating as Remance. Is 
strongly endorsed by eminent men — Sherman. Fitz- 
gerald, 8. 8, Cox, &c., and is selling rapidly. We 
ay loyal Irishmen liberally (#20 to $50 per week} to sell 
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All other so-called French Systems are BOGUS. 


Send two (2) cent stamp for 32-page book, which full 
explains what the System is, and gives a number of testl- 
monials. Addresa, JAMES McCALL & Co., 
Mention this publicati 46 East 14th Street, New York. 


LADIES! Curlor Frizz your Hair with the 


MPROVED IDEAL HAIR CURLER, 


and avoid all danger of Burning or Soiling the Hair or 
Hands. Money refunded, if not satisfactory. Price, 

Oc., postpaid. LADY A TS WANTED. 
» L. Thompson, Mfr., 221 Fifth Ave., Chicago, I). 


A WONDERFUL OFFER! 
SEVEN STORIES FOR 80 CENTS. 


e’s Popular Re Number 
Tee Gent, containing Sor a seven 
stories, all Complete, each one of which would 
cost $1.00 in book form; “The Cost of Her 
Love,” by the Author of “Dora Thorne”; “The 
Love Blossom,” by Jennie 8. Alcott; ‘‘Felicia,” 
by a populor author; “Gipsy Blair,” by Judson 
R. Taylor; “Who Killed Zebedee”? by Wilkie 
Collins; “The Head Waiter,”’ b Robin- 
son; “Rival Queens,” by a popular author. All 
of the above stories, —_— in large type 
with handsome colored lithographic cover, and 
chromo frontispiece. When ordering state you 
want Number Thirty-eight. Sold by all news- 
dealers, or mailed to any address on receipt of 
30 cents, by 
J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


31 Rose STREET, NEW YORK. 
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TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 


BY JESSIE F. O'DONNELL. 


“IT am just becoming acquainted with the 

stern realities of life,’ laughed Alice; ‘‘and the 
first which forced itself upon my attention was 
that ‘soft, silky, rich’ material couldn’t be pur- 
chased for thirty-five cents per yard, which was 
the sum I felt able to expend on this a. 
Hearing footsteps approaching, she said, hur- 
riedly, as she assumed a more distant air, 
“Please remember, Mr. Rogers, that I am the 
new bookkeeper, Miss Foster, not Allie, any 
more.”’ 
A moment later a young man entered the 
room. He paused as he saw Alice, and Mr. 
Rogers hastened to say: ‘‘Good morning, How- 
ard. Let me present you to Miss Gr—Miss— 
Miss—”’ looking helplessly at Alice. 

“Foster,” said that young lady smiling. 

‘Ah. yes, Foster,” repeated Mr. Rogers, much 
relieved; “our new bookkeeper, you know.”’ 

Alice met a frank gaze from a pair of bright 
blue eves as she bowed, and a pleasant voice 
said: “Glad to meet you, Miss Foster. Hope 
you will find our office pleasant.” je 

“Now, Miss Foster, you can go right to work, 
said the elder lawyer. ‘Here is your desk, and 
here is your stwol, and bere are the books,” and 
he proceeded to give business-like directions to 
the amused girl, stopping once to whisper, 
‘*Ain’t 1 doing beautifully, Allie?’ 

The first few days were long and weary ones 
to Alice, as she tried to accustom herself to the 
confinement, the hours of labor, the cramped 
position, the strange surroundings. At first, 
errors would creep into the accounts she strove 
to make so accurate, and she found her boasted 
kuowledge very inadequate to the demands upon 
it. But it did not take her long to adapt herself 
to te work, and the books began to resume 
their wonted neat and careful appearance. 
When she had been at work two weeks she 
to feel as if she had never known any 
other life, so much were the days alike. Mean- 
while she had received several letters from 
Millicent, giving glowing accounts of her tri- 
umplis. 

“My Dear FatkY GOoDMOTHER,’’—(began the 
first letter.) “It is midnigit, and I have dis- 
missed my maid, (Doesu’t that sound grand?) 
How can I tell you how happy you have made 
me? A few weeks ago I was drudging over 
those books of Mr. Rogers’, wondering how I 
should squeeze a respectable summer wardrobe 
out of my salary, and have mouey cnough left to 
attend a few concerts and get some books [ 
wanted. And now lamin Saratoga, dressed in 
such a soft, pretty gown ol cherry cashmere, 
that I stop to admire myself in the long mirror 
every few moments. 

‘We only arrived this afternoon, so I can 
hardiy say [ am the belle of the season, as yet; 
but when [luxuriate in the thought of those 
beautiful dresses in the wardrobe, and recon- 
sider the charms which nature has bestowed 
upon me, I feel that it would be basely un- 
grateful to you and to nature not to become that 
envied creature. O Alice! just to see all those 
lovely gowns hanging there! 


**Dresses for breakfasts, and dinners, and 
balls; 

Dresses to sit in, and stand in, and walk in; 

Dresses to dance in, and flirt in, and talk in; 

Dresses in which to do nothivg at all.’ 


‘Perhaps you wouldn’t call my room in the 
hotel yery lovely. Of course, it isn’t filled with 
exquisite pictures and bric-a-brac, like yours at 
home, but it seems very grand to me. There are 
two full-length mirrors. These are a great Jux- 
ury, for the dressing-bureau in my room at Mrs, 
Barker’s, (as you have doubtless discovered) is 
in such a position that I had to climb on the bed 
to see how my skirts hung. 

“T look in the mirror a great deal more here 
than [ did at home. Do you think me dread- 
fully vain? You have often told me that [ am 
pretty, and Lam beginning to believe it. Don’t 
you remember that Enid’s mother says to her— 

***Let never maiden think, however fair, 

She is not fairer in vew clothes than in old.’ 

“It is so early in the season that the hotels are 
not full, but there are many elegant people here. 
How can you think this life stu vid and unin- 
teresting, Alice? [ anticipate such a good time 
among all these people. How I wish you were 
here! I feel conscience-stricken when I remem- 
ber what you are doing. But ‘tis only for a 
little while and then my coach will become a 
pumpkin, my footmen lizards, and I be once 
more CINDERELLA.” 

In another letter she wrote: “Last night was 

my first ball. Such a happy evening, Alice! I 
wore that Jacqueminot red satin you chose for 
me, with a bouquet of the roses. [ wanted to 
wear something less striking ou my first appear- 
ance, but Mrs. Grant insisted on this. She came 
in after Greta had dressed me, took off the silver 
filagree jewelry I had selected, and put those 
great glowing rubies of yours in my ears and 
around my throat. Mr. Grant said I looked like 
the spirit of flame. 
“T was considerably frightened when I entered 
the ball-room on Mr. Grant’s arm. But, oh, 
Alice! my first ball was a success. I danced 
twenty two times, and had to refuse ever so 
many partners. I met Stanley Richards. I have 
seen him several times in the office, though of 
course he didn’t recognize me. He was quite 
attentive to me. But he asked for you, and 
seemed disappointed that you were not to be 
with our party this summer. I am going to 
drive over to the lake with him this afternoon. 
And [’1l tell you what I am going to wear. That 
soft Surah which you said was so near the color 
of sunshine it should be called golden, not 
brown, and a great cluster of field daisies. It is 
so nice to be where one sees ‘green things grow- 
tug’ and flowers.” ; 7 

zater she wrote: “I am so happy, Alice. 
Saratoga is the most beautiful place, with its 
green lawns and broad streets. And I don’t 
believe the June sunshine is brighter anywhere. 
Mr. Richards and | have had a long walk out to 
Excelsior Spring. I see a great. deal of him. 
And I have hosts of admirers who besiege me at 
every turn; send me flowers, and assist in mak- 
ing life delightful to me. Miss Hilton is furi- 
ously jealous of Mr. Richards’ attentions to me. 
I heard her saying to a gentleman who was in- 
quiring who was ‘that little brunette beauty with 
the Grants?’ ‘Oh! some little country girl they 
have picked up; evidently a poor relation they 
are trying to marry off. She is rather pretty, 
but hasn’t a particle of mauner. No one knows 
who she is, or where from.’ 

“The gentleman she addressed is a young 


Englishman, and very aristocratic and wealthy. 
He was presented to me later, and I exerted 
myself to be entertaining, succeeding so well 
that he hardly left my side during the evening. 
Stanley Richards seemed annoyed at his at- 
tentious.’’ 

Alice Grant took up her work in the lawyer’s 


office with a determination todraw out of it all it | 


held of helpfulness and growth. Various mo- 
tives had influenced her in assuming her preseut 
position. She wanted to give Milly a peep at the 
gay world for which she longed, feeling sure that 
while Milly would enjoy the luxurious life, she 
would come to feel it less brave and independent 
than her hard-working one. And when she dis- 
covered her friend’s interest in Stanley Richards 
| she reasoned: ‘‘Milly may see him occasionally 
| in the office for years, and learn to care for him, 
| while he may never be brought in contact with 
her. If they are suited to each other, as [ believe 
| they are, why not bring them together?” 

Alice Grant was of too restless and aspiring a 
temperament to be content with the life of a 
fashionable belle. She craved rather intellectual 
stimulus and association with broad and original 
minds. She liked to meet “‘new’’ people. She 
was inclined to greet new experiences with en- 
thusiasm. Since she had known Milly Duncan a 
great desire had taken hold of ber to mect meu 
and women out of the world of society, and to 
try the life of a working woman for the experi- 
ence it would give. Alice was not finding it un- 





pleasant. She held all the advantages of her 
— to be sure, without any of its drawbacks. 
jer salary was sufficient to dress her neatly and 
board her comfortably. No anxious forebodings 
for the future need disturb her; no need of lay- 
| ing up money for a “rainy day;” no loved ones 
| depending upon her for daily bread. She had 
| time and heart to be both appreciative and critic- 
;al. Her employer and associates were gentle- 
manly and kind. 

Often men of society eame into the office, some- 
times acquaintances of her own. Sheltered by 
her tall screen, while she worked steadily she 
made many discoveries. Avarice, or coarseness, 
or some other ignoble trait was revealed to Alice 
Foster which Alice Grant had never seen. On 
the other hand, she found men displaying more 
depth and strength of character than they had 
ever shown in the drawing-rooms where she had 
met them. 

Unconsciously, she drifted as the weeks went by 
into a pleasant intimacy with Dave Howard, the 
young lawyer who was associated with Franklin 


ym 
avid Howard had been early pushed into the 


world to shift for himself. His life had not been 
an easy one. He had tried one law office after 
another, but had never made the future he had 
in view. It had not been for lack of hard work 
either, for he was an industrious manly young 
fellow. Associated with Mr. Rogers, his pros- 
pects were brightening. 

A rare sunny spirit was Dave Howard’s. Mis- 
fortune had not embittered his nature, or ren- 
dered him less cheery and hopetul. When he 
came into the office he seemed to bring the sun- 
shine with him. 

As he stood by Alice’s desk one morning she 
looked at him with her clear, questioning eyes, 
and tried, as she had done many times before, to 
analyze the charm of his face. It was his eyes, 
she thought, such bright, happy eyes, full of 
courage and loyalty. 

Dave had a great many lady friends. He 
frankly preferred their society to that of his own 
sex. 
made love to them, but he gave so hearty a friend- 
ship and liking to women who attracted him that 


they could but respond jn kind. He was 
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Women iiked Dave Howard. He never’ 
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| twenty-eight years old and had only thought of 
women as good comrades and friends. But 
Alice’s dainty ways were growing very dear to 
him. 

This morning he was talking in his bright en- 
| ergetic way, while Alice was getting her books 
ready for work. 

“I visited Watts’ pictures yesterday,” said he, 
| “and my sense of the ludicrous basn’t been so 
| nearly satisfied for a long time.” 

‘‘What a strange remark to make after visiting 
| those beautiful pictures !’’ cried Alice. “I spent 
jan afternoon with them several weeks ago and 
|came away feeling as if I had been lifted above 

the plains of daily living, and had had a glimpse 
| into some brighter, purer sphere.” 

‘*‘And I came away feeling as if I had been toa 

Chamber of Horrors,” responded the young man, 
| “Did you eversee those distorting mirrors which 
| make fat people lean and lean people fat? Well, 

I seemed to see my favorite personages of ro- 
| mance aud fable metamorphosed into strange and 
| hideous apparitionsthrough the medium of some 
such mirrors. Such an array of transformed, 
malformed, deformed creatures I hope I may 
never again behold !’’ 

“Oh, Mr. Howard!’ cried Alice, indignantly, 
‘‘Zerhaps the drawing is sometimes crude, the 
execution technically imperfect, but the earnest- 
ness aud devotion to high ideals outweighs all 
that.”’ 

“What a strong picture ‘The Genius of Greek 





Poetry’ might be!’ continued Mr. Howard. 
‘put if one of Homer’s old heroes could catch a 
glimpse of the bad drawing in Mr. Watts’ repre- 
sentation, the life of the artist wouldn’t be worth 
a picayune! And those absurd figures from the 
Apocalypse are onty excelled by the absurdity of 
the horses they ride. Why, those horses couldn’t 
walk, Miss Foster !’’ 

“T think youexa 
Mr. Howard. And 
pictures isof py importance. 
is a painter of the ideal. His work is poetic and 
thoroughly sympathetic. One recognizes in the 
portraits that he has done more than represent 
the mere external features. He seems to have 
looked into the man’s heart, and expressed its 
character in the face. Perhaps he has idealized 
some, and shown not what the man is, but what 
he might be.”’ 

“He certainly hasn’t idealized Carlyle,” and 
Dave’s eyes sparkled at the remembrance of the 
ugly rugged face.’’ 

“No; I think he failed there,” answered Alice; 
the best in Thomas Carlyle he has missed.” 

“T have never seen so powerful arepresentation 
of helplessness and hopefulness as in his ‘Paolo 
and Francesea,’”’ continued Alice. ‘The unre- 
sisting motion of the figures drifted along by the 
wind, the passion of love robbed of all its sweet- 
ness, the weariness of utter despair are perfect. 
And surely, Mr. Howard, you were pleased with 
those two marvellous paintings, ‘Love and Life,’ 
and ‘Love and Death?’’”’ queried Alice, her eyes 
luminous with the thought cf them. ‘The con- 
ception of the first seems to me particularly fine. 
And with what wonderful power it is painted !— 
the beautiful tenderness in Love’s faceas he looks 
down at the slender maiden—the trust and ex- 
pectancy in her eyes!” . 

“But in the rame of all artistic beauty, ideal or 
otherwise,’’ asked Dave Howard, watching Alice’s 
glowing face admiringly, ‘“‘why is Love repre- 
sented with a skin like a dried orange peel?’ 

Alice paid no attention to this characteristic 
comment, but continued: ‘ ‘Love and Deatl’ has 
even more of human interest. The agony in 
Love’s pleading face as he bars the door against 


rerate the defects of drawing, 
contend that the soul of the 
Mr. Watts’ 











the dread invader is wonderfully painted. The 
crushed roses aud broken wing tell how futile 


has been his struggle with that resistless, relent- 
less figure of Death who presses forward with 
bowed head and outstretched arm, as though im- 
pelled by some unseen power. The very folds of 
the drapery are suggestive of inexorableness. 

| The face is hidden from us, but poor little Love 
sees it,” and Alice’s eyes were wet with a sudden 
rush of tears. 

“That is a fine picture,” admitted the youn 
man reiuctantly. ‘But Love looks as if he ha 
had a hand-to-hand fight with Death, in which he 
got the worst of it, for’’—Dave Howard suddenly 

| became aware of the tears in Alice’s eyes, called 
there by the remembrance ot Death’s entrance 
| into her own home, and said remorsefully: 

“Please pardon my thoughtless words, Miss 
Alice. I didn’t think what the picture might 

| mean to you.”’ 
| Mr. Rogers, entering at this moment, became 
| unpleasantly aware that there was a great decal of 
teuderness in Dave Howard’s blue eyes, - as he 
vegged Alice’s forgiveness, and a rare sweetness 
inthe smile which answered him. He greeted 
them quietly, but his keen gray eyes noted that 
David Howard seated himself with a volume of 
| Blackstone, where he could watch Alice’s grace- 
| ful head bending over the books before her, and 
that the young man’s happy eyes often wandered 
in that direction. Mr. Rogers rose deliberately, 
consulted a volume on the shelf; whistled a few 
bars; and then said: “I will arrange this screen, 
80 you won’t be bothered by people who come iu 
the office, Miss Foster,’’ moving the screen ¢o as 
to effectually shut out David Howard’s view of 
the woman Frauklin Rogers loved. 

Alice did not quite understand her old friend 
| these days. His manner amused and puzzled her. 
He had found it hard to adjust himself to her 
new position. More than once had he narrowly 
escaped betraying her by some allusion to people 
or circuinstances connected with ber former life; 
or by using the old diminutive, ‘Allie,’ in ad- 
dressing ber. At first he overwhelmed her with 
little attentions, but had but little faith in her 
book-keeping powers. He worried over his books, 
and tormented her with useless directions con- 
cerning them, until he found hereapable of keep- 
ing them with accuracy, at which his amazement 
was boundless. But of late, he had half ne- 
glected her; had hardly spoken with her beyond 
the accustomed **‘Good-morning;” had not called 
her into his private office on any of the thousand 
little pretexts he was fond of inventing. Butshe 
sometimes met a strange piercing look from the 
dark eyes, under the heavy brows, which re- 
curred to her thoughts again and again, she’ 
hardly knew why. 

To David Howard, the weeks slipped by ow 
golden wings. One August evening he realized 
why the summer days had been so full of sun- 
shine. Alice had left the office early in the af- 
ternoon with a blinding headache; and after 
tormenting himself all day with anxiety coucern- 
ing her, in the evening he ventured to call at ber 
boarding place. Dave did not expect that the 
young lady would be able to see him. But he 
1ad not waited long in the trim boarding-house 
pao, before Alice entered, looking a trifle pale, 
gut showing no other trace of suffering. She 
greeted him cordially, replying to his eager in- 
quiries: “I aim quite myself again to-night. I 
am never illlong, and I think it was the heat 
which affected me to-day. When the sun went 
down my headache left me.”’ 

Alice was accustomed to change her working 
dress for amore elaborate ove, as svon as she 
came from the office. She had never worn 
“eoarse cashmere aud flannels’? until now, and 
often—though she never conlessed it to any one 
but Alice Grant—her soul longed for the beau 
tiful dresses in her wardrobe at home. Not that 
her clothes were ugly. They were made by her 
own dressmaker who had greatly marvelled at 
their plainness. Alice had admitted to Milly that 
in taking up her new life, she could not bring 
herself to make her own dresses, or be fitted by a 
more inexpensive, but less competent modiste 
than Madame Reaupierre. 

To night she had selected the cooler of her two 
‘“*hest dresses,’”’? and was looking like some sweet, 
stately lily in the flowing cream-white draperies. 
David Howard had seen her only in office attire, 
and had hardly realized her fairness. He had 
sprung to meet the girl as she entered the room, 
and stood holding both her hands in his as he 
talked. She withdrew them after a moment, 
blushing slightly under his frank, admiring gaze. 

“You look as if you had never heard of head- 
ache,’’ he said, “except for a little pallor and 
slight heaviness of the eyes,” leading her toa 
chair, and seating himself where he could watch 
every change of the sweet face. He exerted him- 
self to be entertaining, and he was always at his 
best in Alice’s society. An hour passed in pleas- 
ant chat; and when he took his leave Dave How- 
ard said coaxingly: “I may come again, may I 
not, Miss Alice? You don’tknow how dull even- 
ings are to us fellows who have no home.”’ 

As he went out into the starlight, Dave glanced 
back at the house which held his treasure, and 
his lips involuntarily breathed a blessing. He 
was not the same man who had walked past that 
house only that morning, ignorant of the feeling 
which was now overmastering him. A strange 
feeling took possession of him. Was it love— 
this sweet emotion which had crept into his 
heart? Why was it that all for which he had ever 
cared or hoped seemed worthless to him without 
the love of one fair woman? He had liked many 
women before he met Alice Foster. Was nother 
triendship sufficient to him as theirs had ever 
been? Ah, no! a mad, passionate lounging swept 
over him fora sight of the dear face—the clasp 
of her hand—to hold her in his arms—Dare he 
ever dream of her as his wife? 

“It is all true then,” he said aloud to himself 
in the starlight, stopping suddenly in his rapid 
walk. “It is all true—this love of which I have 
heard.”’ 

Milly’s letters of late had been less rapturous 
than her first ones. She was now in Newport, 
where many of her admirers had followed her. 
She was beginning to weary of their attentions. 

“These men are all alike,” she wrote Alice. 
“Thatremark sounds strangely familiar. I think 
I must have heard you make it. I am beginning 
to think you were right, Alice, as to the lack of 
originality and brilliance among society men. 
But then I have never found much of either in 
the business men I have known. Your letters 
shame me. You seemtohave discovered so much 
where all was blank to me.”’ 

To-day letters came which troubled Alice. 
Mrs. Grant wrote: 

“I don’t know what to make of Milly. Everyone 
is talking of her beauty, her cleverness, and hez 
money, for it is currently reported that she is 
heiress to an immense fortune. Half-a-dozen 
men have already lost their hearts to Miss Dun- 
can, one or two ‘eligibles’ among them. She 
flirts outrageously. especially of late, and has 

[Continued on page 14.) 
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Epitor Lapigs’ Home JournaL:—I noticed 
in the December number an inquiry concerning 
necessary articles for baby’s wardrobe. No an- 
swers having appeared, I volunteer one which, 
although it may pe too late for “young wife,” 
may be of service to the number of others who 
are constantly asking that questiou. 

First the bands. Flaanel or linen should be 
the material. Flannel, if for the winter, and all 
the time if linen shirts are used in summer. 
The number should not be less than four—more 
than seven is unnecessary. 

Little shirts come next, Nothing is better than 
the knit woolen baby shirt; long-sleeved for 
summer and winter. If the babe is troubled 
with heat in the summer, use light weight; but 
keep in the semblance of long-sleeved, woolen 
shirts, until after the second summer, and 
lighten other clothes. Four woolen shirts will 
be plenty—two will answer. If linen is used, 
seven or eight will do away with frequent 
washing. 

Next in order comes the pinning skirt or half 
skirt. This is a superfluous article in a baby’s 
wardrobe, and of no use except to make one 
more swathing band around the little body; yet, 
if used, make the skirt of flannel, the band of 
cotton—three will form the greatest plenty. Of 
skirts, three flannel skirts—two for every day, 
one for extra, on cotton bands. They can be as 
elaborately embroidered as taste and _ pocket- 
book allow. One or two white cambric skirts 
can be provided for state occasions, and so fixed 
at the top as to fasten en the regulation flannel 
skirt band, thus avoiding another band around 
the bedy. 

Slips to be of white cotton, and six in number. 

Dresses to be of white muslin or cambric, as 
many and as fancy as mother’s taste indicates; 
but | would say to every young wife and mother 
in prospect, don’t begin slaving in baby’s clothes 
—a clean baby is pretty enough though simply 
dressed—and it’s only a short time the long 
dresses can be worn. 

Double gowns will prove very handy, made of 
calico, and they are so nice to put on over baby’s 
night clothes, when mother must get breakfast 
before she can dress baby. Two will be plenty. 

Socks, worsted ones, and five pairs. 

The cloaks, hoods and little caps are usually 
not prepared beforehand. Little pinning blankets 
are not only handy, but a necessity, unless an 
old shawl is made to do service. 

For patterns, those offered by the New Eng- 
land Pattern Company are reliable. 





Hoping this short summary may prove of use 
to some young wife, lam Sincerely yours, 

' Amevia A. WuiItFIELD, M. D. 

Rapid City, Dakota. 


* 
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TRUE MOTHERS. 





Not long since when rocking my baby—alas! 
already he resents that sweet title—to sleep, I 
remarked to my ‘‘liege lord’ that it was now the 
verdict of many of our writers, who are mothers, 
that it was very foolish, and wrong to thus spend 
one’s time. “They may be right, commented I, 
but to me its the happiest hour of the day when 
I can snuggle baby in my: arms and ‘mother’ 
him to my heart’s content.” Jack looked up 
from his newspaper—my only rival—saying, 
“They may write that till doomsday, but a true 
mother, one gifted with the mother instinct, will 
never turn off her babies.”” And a fond look 
lighted up his countenance, while his eyes for a 
moment dwelt upon yp | and me, asif thor- 
oughly glad that he had chosen fora wife a true 


| case cure, when other remedies fail. 


. whips causing severe tingling of the flesh, there- 


ally has as great, if not 


‘town.”’ 





mother. So now I don’t care what all the wisea- 


cres say, or write, my husband is willing that I| of man cannot imitate. 


shall pg | 
to do to t 
py” also declares her intention. 


and others caring for children, remember : 
cases of poisoning to induce vomiting at once, by 
mustard and salt, by quantities of warm water, 





my babies; hence I shall continue so| question: ‘Who are you that thus dare ruin the 
e end of the chapter, as ““Thorny Pop-| handiwork of the Creator?’ 
By the way, || prayer rises to my lips: ‘Father, forgive me, | 
think that she risked much when she waited de-| know not what I do.” 
velopments. Had her little boy taken the poison | take Lire, that strange inexplicable thing that 
it would have been too late to save him after any | knows but one Author. 

“symptoms” were manifest. Let ‘Thorny Poppy” | 
in all) household 


sucking matches—give magnesia, soda, saleratus, 
lime, or even plaster dug from the wall, if noth- 
ing better is at hand. 

If baby’s nurse chance to give too large a dose 
of “soothing syrup’’—some form of opium—an- 
tidote with strong coffee. Electricity will in this 
once knew 
of a would-be suicide’s resuscitation from an 
opium death by whipping. Three persons ad- 
ministered the pleasant (7) remedy using small 


by preventing the death sleep. A poison of any 
degree of poteucy may be rendered barmless by 
giving two, or more gills of sweet oil, since it will 
neutralize any form of vegetable or mineral 
poison with whom physicians or chemists are ac- 
quainted. It has been known to cure the poison 
sting of rattlesnakes, taken as an internal reme- 
7 Aqua ammonia is the antidote for outer ap- 
plication. It is also a sovereign cure for the 
sting of bees, giving instant relief. Should any 
of my family become poisoned, I should, in some 
way, induce copious vomiting, and send for a 
physician. JACK’s WIFE. 
[For THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) 
AN APPEAL, 








It is said: 
“The hand that rocks the cradle, 
Is the hand that rules the world.” 


If this be true, then to mothers alone I address 
the following lines. Ifit be not true, (and I am 
skeptical on this point,) I trust they will share 
them with their ‘“‘pardners.” 

No one for a moment doubts that, from before 
their birth to the grave, amother’s influence over 
her children is beyond estimate; and if there was 
no counteracting influence the above words might 
betrue. Butthere is the father, with his superior 
physical strength and dominant will, who natur- 

— wer, overthe off- 
spring, especially the boys. True, it isa phys- 
iological fact that mentally and physically the 
latter are most apt to resemble the mother; but 
who ever saw one, who from babyhood, did not 
look upon “‘papa’’ as the grandest, noblest, most- 
to-be imitated creature in the world? It is per- 
fectly natural to run to ‘mamma’ with the cut 
finger or bruised head; when sleepy, hungry, or 
tired; but, underneath it ali, is the masculine 
pity and disdain because she is only a woman, 
and can not wear pants and boots; and does not 
smoke, chew, swear, go hunting and fishing, or 
stay in that mysterious place designated ‘down 
To be sure in his heart he loves her the 
better of the two: for she never looks at him 
fiercely or speaks in loud, blood-curdling tones 
when Le has been recreant; and her interest in 
him is not of the periodical, spasmodic sort that 
his father’s is. As he grows older his respect for 
her may increase, and bye-and-bye, when he has 
become a man, the maternal teaching will exert 
a greater influence than the paternal, yet there 
will ever be a strong leaven of the latter and, in 
many cases it is well that this is so. 

But it is tomothers, after all, that we write this 
appeal, one that has been forming in our souls 
and trembling on our pen’s tip for years. An 
appeal to you to teach your boys humanity: 
teach them to be kind to the weak and helpless 
whether fellow-beings or dumb brutes; teach 
them that he who rules by mightinstead of right, 
is the most veritable coward in the world; teach 
them that He, who made them, made the humb- 
lest worm that crawls, and that the only part of 
his work he repented making was, man; teach 
them that what it is worth Ged’s while to create, 
is worth their while to be careful and tender of. 
Teach not alone by precept but by example. 
Never let them see you wantonly torture orabuse 
anything, and take care of whatever domestic 
animtls you have about you. If you have a dog 
do not misuse him because you do not like canines 
in general. Treat him well and you will find in 
itareward. Do not starve the cat, because it 
ought to be able to catch its ownliving. Youowe 
it more than you will be likely to give it. These 
creatures areas necessary to us as We are tothem, 
and we should see to it that our obligations are 
as faithfully discharged as are theirs. If a stray 
animal enters your yard to pick up the fragments 
thrown out do not drive itaway unless it be doing 
actual harm. There is nothing more narrowing 
to the soul than such petty meanness and un- 
reasonable selfishness. You find a pleasure in 
even shaking the crumbs out for the birds if you 
do it with a kind intent. Oh! there are so many 
little ways that a mother may teach by example; 
and children are very observing. 

About flies, spiders, ete. It may be that I am 
strangely constituted, but I cannot destroy even 
a fly but the thought flashes into mind: **Taken 
the life I cannot give,’’ stilled with one thought- 
less or angry blow all that busy little mechanism, 
one eye, the like of which the combined wisdom 
And I ask myself the 


Involuntarily the 
It is a terrible deed to 
I know you will say these insects soon become 
pests. Yes, they annoy us, but gently 


brush or drive them out of doors. Thercis room 
and use for them in God’s great garden for he 





by emetics, by running the finger down the throat, | formed nothing in vain. Just why he made 60 | 


or tickling it with a feather. The stomach must} many or why any I cannot tell; it is enough for 


| me to know that //e did it. 
Doctors use at such times a stomach | 


pump, so great is the necessity of removing the | boy learns is fishing with live bait; and little 


be emptied of its contents before giving any an- 
tidote. 


poison. Had ‘Thorny Poppy” given, at once, 
some salt, and mustard—condiments that are 
always on hand—the ehild would have vomited 





freely, and her uneasiness, or anxiety, thereby | 


been lessened. 

For the benefit of Home JourNat readers who 
may live remote from a physician, I will append 
minute directions for the terrible emergency of 
poison taken by design, or accident. 
cullings, from reliable works, are as fol- 
lows: If a poison swallowed is known to be an 
acid, by the label on the bottle, by discolored 
Spots on the garments, or by a sour odor, or taste, 


the proper antidotes are alkalies—-such as soap | 


mixed with milk, soda, or lime and water, mag- 
hesia, or whiting, and milk. If, however, the 
Polson was an alkaline substance, such as pearl- 
ash, lye, or ammonia, 
gar, or any acid. 

Orrosive sublimate—which is often used to 
emg the disturber of our sleep—may be care- 
lessly eft in the way of children to swallow. If 
80, give raw eggs. or any metallic substances, 
Viz.: tin, or 
mixed with water. 
Wheat flour mixed w 
4s inhalin 
: ¢., pra 
opowed »y friction, or vigorous rubbing. 

or phosphorus—which children often get in 


For iodine, 


vive starch, or 
ith water. 


For gases, such 








| 
| 


| them for hours? 


antidote with strong vine- | 


| name of common mercy can he not as wel 


One of the earliest lessons in cruelty which a 


wonder if it never occurs to him that it isa hein- 
ous sin for, of course, ‘father does it.”’ Only 
think of the suffering and torture of the worm, 
minnow or frog as it writhes on the hook of the 
heartless fisherman, helpless, powerless, nothing 
left it but agony till death comes creeping slowly 
on. And when at last one life is given for an- | 
other and a fish is landed onthe bank, why inthe 
leates 
immediate end to its sufferings as to prolong 
Simply because the heart has 
become callous. Nothing less than the sight of a | 
fellow-being under the wheels of a locomotive 
can excite such a man’s sympathies, yet each of | 


| those bait and fish may have suffered as much. | 


No use to make the excuse that such creatures 

have notfeeling. Our best students, eventhough | 
they be fishermen, emphatically say they have. 
Even an angle-worm, which belongs to the lowest | 
order of life, is capable of suffering. Peach your 
boys to use a bit of meat or an artificial fly, and 
to immediately plunge a knife into the back of 


| the fish’s head, or rather neck. Severing the 


| 


| 


quicksilver, also give eggs, the whites | spinal marrow causes almostinstantaneous death. 


A few days since, I saw boys, some of them 
church members, cheer a dog on to a cat, and 


| 


g too much coal gas, give a cold douche, | that at the door of the barn that had always been 
the water in jets upon the patient, | its home. There they stood laughing and shout- 


ing while the innocent little creature was being 
mangled to death. I was’too far away to see the 


ee 


| mother. 


awful look of fright and entreaty in its eyes, as it 
mutely turned them from one to another prayin 
the help they never thought of giving; but 
knew it was there. Yet the ring-leader will sit 
at the Lord’s table next communion-day. 
Mothers, let your voices give no uncertain 
sound on this subject. 


they learned to pray at your knee. 
all this; but more, infinitely more. Cruel, un- 
merciful boys make the same kind of men, and 
they may become Beechers or Talmages in the 
eyes of the world. If there is notin their lives a 
gentle, tender consideration for the weak and 
helpless, they are but as “sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal.” 

The result is appalling when we consider and 
try to comprehend the suffering there is con- 
stantly among the domestic animals alone, in 
this our enlightened, christianized America. 
Over-worked, under-fed, kicked and beat’ What 
alife! Yet they cannot protest. If only they 
could speak what tales of brutality they might 
pour forth. And is there not a day coming when 
they shall speak, when their recorded wrongs 
shall cry out before God and the words be literal- 
ly verified: ‘‘Vengeance is mine, I will repay, 
saith the Lord.” 

All honor to such meu as Henry Bergh! and 
may every mother, whose eyes fall upon these 
lines, have such a son to rise up andcall her 
blessed, for early instilling into his mind and 
heart the true principles of humanity; for teach- 
ing him that 

‘He prayeth best who loveth most 
All things both great and small, 
For the good Lord who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 
VELMA CALDWELL MELVILLE. 





— Se 
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LITTLE HELPERS, 





Mothers, do you ever realize, how much help 
our little five-year old girls are? Mine is a per- 
fect treasure; and I often wonder what could I 
do without her? If 1 would permit it, she would 
be at work all the time. She seems to think if 
she is only helping mamma, she could not be 
happier; no difference how disagreeable, or hard 
the task to her unaccustomed fingers, if mamma 
will only say: ‘You are a dear, good little girl,” 
she feels amply rewarded. Her little hands can 


do so many things, such as picking up things | 
and putting them away, so that it is no trouble | 
to sweep, and on afew occasions has swept the | 
sitting-room—to use her own words— “Oh, so | 


bright and clean |’? Going to the cellar or pantry, 


do, and one which most people do not particu- 
larly like; but she evidently thinks it the nicest 
work in the world. 
any one can do; but I will not allow her to wash 


or wipe dishes yet, though she often begs to do | 


so; dishes, when wet, are slippery things to 


hold, and if broken would cause one to fec! | 


vexed in spite of themselves. She almost always 
puts them in the cupboard; sometimes (only 
when she teases, howeyer,) she scours knives 
and forks; helps churn, brings in chips, and 
when brother wheels a load of wood to the door, 
brings it in asit is needed; feeds the chickens, 
waits on little brother, and—oh, I will stop or 
you will think that child must certainly do all 
the work. No, of course she does not do any 
very hard work. I have a dreadful time to keep 
her from trying to do everything. She is large 
of her age and very active; but I would never 
think of putting her to work, if she would only 
stay away and play contentedly. She watches 
how everything is done, “so Lean do it just as 
you do, mamma,’’ and is constantly lamenting 
because she does not grow faster; and when she 
plays, the wildest, roughest play suits her best, 
or play that is most like work; suchas playing 
she has a large washing to do, or must clean 
house. She loves to dust; if I will tie a soft 
cloth on a stick and let her use that for a duster 
she will keep the furniture and zine shining, anc 
all such places as under-clothes presses and little 
nooks and corners, where one cannot sweep with 
a broom, Nellie, with her “poke stick,”’ will keep 
out everything in the —— of dirt. 

Dear little hands so willing and helpful! Do 
we appreciate them as we should? I often look 
at them and kiss the dimpled fingers and think 
what tiny hands they are, to begin the fight with 
this rough world; but work is a blessing and 
nothing in life will bring us more real pleasure 
than being able to do our work, whatever it is, well. 

THORNY Poppy. 





-- 
OVER-ANXIOUS MOTHERS, 


Ep. Home JourNAL:—It is positively distres- 
sing to see many mothers so easily alarmed about 
their children, 

They are blessed with health in their families 
to an unusual degree, yet not a month passes 
in which they do not havea real fright over some 
fancied indisposition. 

Such a mother called me in great alarm. Her 
dear Mamie was at death’s door! She’d been up 
all night; Charley—her husband—was away on 
business: or she’d got the doctor in the night; 
as it was, she’d never slept a wink? 

I stepped to the bédside, the child was sweetly 


| sleeping: but feverish symptoms were —* 
| “Did ‘ 


she eat anything unusual?” asked 
*Y-e-s,” reluctantly replied the over-anxious 
“T was over to Mrs. Wilyard’s to tea— 
and you know what model children she has—and 
Mamie was going to make a fuss if I would not 
let her eat pickles, ‘Just so, my dear! then its 
ouly a fit of indigestion. Give her when she 
wakens a warm bath.’”’ ‘‘What shall she eat?” 
interrupted the mother. ‘Eat! Bless you she 
won’t want anything ‘Ais morning, and if she 
don’t throw up the pickles Ad 
vomit eopiously about midnight.”’ 





“Well, that’ 


intestines of the undigested particles.’ You 


perceive, the anxiety of this mother and the con- 
sequent drain upon the nervous strength, was 
justas great as though the little one had been 
seriously ill. 

Nothing is so frequent among children as what is 


| called simple fever—fever induced by a cold, by 


indigestion, or even by mere fatigue and over- 
excitement. A few hours will often suffice for 


| Nature, alone, to remove the cause. 


This fever is an indication of disturbance, 
rather than of disease. A warm bath will prove 
a relief, and hasten recovery. If, however, fey- 
erish symptoms recur the next day, repeat the 
bath—a few degreescooler than before. Observe 
in all cases nature’s methods of cure. If a child 
does not desire food, it is probable that he is 
better without it. Therefore do not force, or 
coax, an appetite before nature indicates a need 





It is not enongh that you | Do not then re 
send your boys to church and Sunday school, that | 
Teachand do | 


for food. Remember that children resist indis- 
position stoutly, at first, but when they do suc- 
cumb, it is an absolute surrender; hence they 
will often appear well when uiling, and then seem 
most alarmingly ill, simply from the exhaustion, 
or weariness, caused by “keeping up” so long. 

lax watchfulness because a child 
plays, or despair because it suddenly droops. 
Much needless alarm would be saved, could 
mothers become familiar with diseases of especial 
dread. The desperate membranous croup, and 
the distressing spasmodic, have their separate 
symptoms, which mothers—as well as physicians 
—can learn. Remember that a white sore throat 
is not necessarily diptheria. The alarming 
symptom of diptberia is prostration, and this, 
often before any soreness in the throat is-mani- 
fest. I should advise an over-nervous mother to 
become the possessor of a clinical thermometer ; 
by its infallible aid she can determine any serious 
illness. It is an established fact that the tem- 
perature of the body, in a well person, is always 
essentially the same, two or three degrees of va- 
riation being the utmost range for health. Any 
range lower than 97.2, or higher than 95.5 is very 
suspicious; more than these usually indicate 
disease; a little more means danger; and still a 
little more means death. The lowest temperature 
on record, where the patient recovered, is 92.3; 
and no one ever survived a blood temperature of 
113. The mysterious power of mind over matter 
— account for the constant ailments of some 
children. 

“Carrie’s got such a terrible cough, 1 am fear- 
ful of severe lung trouble,” the nervous mother 
tells the chance visitor. Immediately Carrie has 
a paroxysm of coughing—she hadn’t thought ef 
it before. ‘“Mamma’s girlie is pale, she doesn’t 
feel a bit well, does she?”’ and the plastic mind 
of the child is for the nonce controlled by the 
superior, or stronger mind, and verily its little 
body feels somewhere the effect of such useless, 
nay, foolish smypathy. 

FANNY FANSHAW. 


THINK FOR YOURSELF. 
By A SENSIBLE \ WOMAN 
Health, Comfort, and Beauty 











for necded articles, paring apples, potatoes and 
turnips, in a surprising manner; a task she will | 


Setting the table as nicely as 








BUY p 
GOOD SENSE 
fOROED, ONSET MAT 


THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 
sure your Corset is 

stamped **Giood Sense.?? 
FIT ALL AG ES— Infants 

to Adults. Sold b 

LEADING RETAILERS 
everywhere. Send for circular, 
y FERRIS BROS, Manufacturers, 
RS ALL fi 1p & Ca CHICAGO, 
WHOLE IE HICAGO, 


& CO. | 
BA ESTERN AGENTS, 
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ildren who cheerfully join in the chorus 
Wet PACERS WAR SOAP sth sect oeues, 
ama tried all the rest, 
ashe knowsitsthe best, — 
And we laugh with delight when she lathers it oer us. 


“The Ladies’ Favorite.” Pure, Purifying. Emollient 
Sample and Pamphiect, 4 cents. Mention this Paper. 
THE PACKER MFG. CO,, 100 Fuiton Street,New York 


RECKITT’S 


PARIS 











WE ARE INTRODUCING Buiue 
ThisCelebrated English Laundry Blue in America 


Its Great Strenth and Beautiful Color 


| Have secured for itthe largest sale of any blueing in 
the world. We wunt every American household to 
know the Excellence and Economy of RECKIT'T'S 
BLUK, A number of Canvassers (most iy women) are 
making a good income selling this beautiful blueing. 
To Canvassers we furnish rome gratis, and give 
liberal terms. " NG & ©CO., 
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Sole Agents, New Work. 








CLINTON 
| 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 
Nickel Plated, Mourning, Crib, Blanket and Garment 
Pins 1 Dozen, 10 Cts. 3 Dozen Assorted, 25 Cts. Solid 
Silver, in a Satin Lined Box, per Pair, $1.25, post paid. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. , 
SAFETY PIN CO., Manuf’rs., 
P. 0. Box, 470, Providence, R. I. 


WARD BB KOBE Complete. 
The most sty! ish perfect fit ting garments 
to be had. In fant outfit 2 BWpatterns, We. 


short c'othes, 12 pat. 50c. directions, am’t mat’r’! requir- 
ed with each. New England Pattern Co.,8 Rutland, Vt. 


TO THE LADIES. 


“Oh! she did | 
s 
a good thing. She’lL not be likely now to have any | 
convulsions caused by the passage through the | 


A good wife, daughter, or sister is always on 
the outlook for any article that will save the 
money and temper of her gentlemen relatives, 
and by so doing she is very apt to increase her 
|own supply of pin-money. Collars and cuffs are 
among the greatest sources of annoyance and 
lexpense. They wear out quickly, cheap linen 
won't last, every washing brings even the best 
piece nearer to its end. Collars and cuffs made 
of LINENE, while neat and stylish, save this 
trouble and expense. If you can't purchase 
them at your dealers, send six cents for a sample 
| setoft collars and cuffs, with illustrated catalogue 
free, and you will quickly see their advantages. 

The address is: 


THE REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
27 Kilby Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
THOvresY” KNEE svrrorrers 


NO more BUTTONS pulled off or Shirt Waists torn. 
Sewed to ANY Pants as easily as a button. o Kub- 





" mai!, 35 cts. Postal Note; 3 for $1. (No stamps) 
pe edwin Thompson, Box 127@, Providence, K. 1 
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DEPARTMENT OF ARTISTIC NEEDLE- 
WORK. 


MARY F. ENAPP, Epiror, 
No. 20 Linden Bt., 8. Boston, Mass 


Terms Used in Knitting. 


eSaDy ety S-Series ecometpe let 
—, iw. . 
oe errr ater ToL eeteeee lo eae 
Ss mi 
sways to be cons toh, in the succeed 


slip one stitch, knitthe next; pass the slip 
it, exactly as in binding off a piece of wo 
* indicates a re ition, and is used merely to save 
ords. “Si 1,k1, pl, pet from * 3 times”—would be 
ivalent to saying 8! k 1, pl,—s#l Lk 1,p 1-81, k1, 
Tog means together. 
Terms in Crochet. 


series of loops, each drawn 
@ preceding one. 8 st—Silip 


D on aouble + 
tthe need! 
0 mm. 











n, and 
idk lao antl 
Dp ie. eup 
needle through the work. and draw the thread t 
makinz three onthe needle. Take up the thread an 
draw through two, then take upthe thread and draw it 
through thetwo remaining. 8 t c—Short Treble Cro- 
chet; jike treble, except that when the three stitches 
are on the needle, instead of drawing the thread 
through two stitches twice, it is drawn through all three 
atonce. Lt c— Treble Crochet; like treble, ex- 
cept that the thread is thrown twice over the needle 
‘ore inserting the latterin the work. The stitches 
are worked off two ata time, asintreble. Extra Long 
Stitch—T wine the cotton three times round the needle, 
work as the treble stitch, bringing the cotton through 
two loops four times. P—or picot; made ated 
Bree chain, and one single crochet in first sti of the 
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Can any one send directions for turfing with 
yarn? 


Will some of the sisters tell how to kuit or cro- 
chet a reticule? What number of silk used. 
A. M. 8. 


Will some one of the sisters give tried direc- 
tions for crocheting a deep flounce for a white 
dress? IRENE. 


“Canada.’’—Send to Lamb Knitting Machine 
Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass.; ask for circular, and 
whatever information you desire.—Ep. 


Will some of the many readers send us a lace 
to match the Horn of Plenty Tidy given in Jan- 
uary number? and oblige 4 constant reader. 


Toboggan Cap given in February tumber.— 
After making the ch of 74 stitches, turn, put 1 dec 
in 4th stitch of chain, etc. 1tdoes not take quite 
1 skein of Germantown wool for the lining. 


I think the correspondent who asked for Shell 
work tidy, would be pleased with the crochet 
cotton ti iven in February number of the 
JouRNAL. I did one which my friends are much 
pleased with. A MAINE GIRL. 

A ay border for crochet shawl is made b 
workin dc, ch 3,2 de, (which makes a shell 
1d, then a shell. Next row—Work shell in 
shell, and 1 dcin the 1 dc of last row; work as 
deep as you like, and finish with a scallop. 


Answer.—If ‘‘R. G.’’ does not possess ‘‘Brush 
Stuaies”’ in bound form, by L. Clarkson, I will 
tell her what it says on collar and cuff box. 

“Cover a square box with any rich material 
suitable; the sides, front and top of the box may 
be ornamented in painting or embroidery. Line 
the inside with a contrasting color, of satin 
which may be either plain or quilted. Cover anc 
line an ordinary round collar box and fasten it 
securely into the bottom of the square box. This 
receives the cuffs, while the collars are arranged 
around it. JENNIE WREN. 


M. F. K.—Did you ever see a collar made from 
the Feather edge pattern which is gts in April 
L. H. J? I have made them, and taken three 
rows of the edge after it is made like the pattern 
ee Take 17 of the scallops for the neck row, 

8 for the next, and about 24 for the last row, 
which has to go round the ends of the first two, 
and full it up a little in the centre of the back 
on the last row. Begin by taking two rows, and 
fastening at the outside edge, join 2, my one 
scallop to one in the second row, until you get to 
within 3 of where 2 scallops join in the first row, 
then *ch 2, and catch in ch 2in first row, then 
catch ch 2 of next scallop in neck row, then ch 4, 
and catch in ch 2 of lower row,* now ch 2, and 
join as before to next scallop, then repeat from 
star again ’til across. Join the row of 24 and 
join in same way, only letting it run around both 
ends the same Way that you joinon bottom. In- 
stead of the edge on the one given, put a row of 
chain across the top, then crochet a row or two 
across, by chain, one between. Finish up with a 
small shell, and run a ribbon across. 

Box 23, Berea, 0. Mrs. A. P. 


I would like to tell ‘‘Mrs. Z. B. Tower’’ how to 
make a handsome piece of furniture out of ber 
old-fashioned wash-stand with a hole in the top, 
that will be suitable for books, music, or bric-a- 
brac. Isawtwolike it last winter in New York City 
and am going to fix one for myself. Ifthere isa 
ne nage above the top on the sides and back, 

ave it sawed off, and a board fiitted over the 
top to cover the hole, and make it even. If it has 
no lower shelf have one fitted in. Then buy a 
bottle or tube of ebony stain, and use it accord- 
ing to the printed directions; varnish it. Cover 
both shelves with plush, which comes from sey- 
enty-five cents per yard up, and finish with fur- 
niture fringe, and brass-headed nails if you like 
them. The stand can be turned round so the 
drawer will not interfere with the fringe, which 
need not be put across the back. A spray of 
flowers can be painted or embroidered on the 
plush if desired. A nice dark red stain, instead 
of the ebony, can be made from ten cents worth 
of red alkaline prem ge | mixed with half a cup 
of vinegar, and applied with a brush or piece of 
cotton cloth. Give ittwo coats. If you use this 
stain, every bitof the old varnish must be scraped 
from the 6 first, or it will not take. 

Mrs. L. E. W. 





“L. B.” asks about the miitevs with “hearts.” 
I have worked out the pattern and am wearing 
the mittens. I wasa good deal puzzied by the 
odd stitch which kept turning up at intervals 
sometimes bot going to the a the needle an 

then agaiu going further; but I found it made 
no material difference in the look of the work. 
It isan easy pattern to work when the idea is 
once got, the different parts coming iv such suc- 
cession that one can scarcely make a mistake 
without knowing it. I agree that the resem- 
blance to “hearts’’ is very faint—‘arrowheads”’ 
would suit quite as well. Hope JONES. 





Fringe for Counterpane. 


Cast on 13 stitches. 

lst row—Put needle under, and back of yarn, 
purl 2 together, over, and purl 2 together 5 times, 
over, pur! 1. 

2d and every row the same. 

Try a sample before knitting, and if too wide 
or narrow, diminish or increase, by 2 or 4 as the 
case may be. 

Knit without binding off, a strip much longer 
than the counterpane, sew ou quite full, or the 
fringe part will look scanty and poor. 

When the end is reached, let off 6 stitches and 
bind off 7. Now, with one of the needles, pull 
the ravelled rows down, one at a time, the whole 
length of the strip, to make the fringe, (which is 
quickly done) then sew the ends of the heading 
together. ‘The fringe is laundried more easily, 
to let remaiv whole, without cutting. It is also 
used to trim tidies, pillow cases, aud stand scarfs. 

Aunt Ruta. 





Knitted Bed-Spread. 


Use number 12 gg | 
Cast on 8 stitches, over, knit 
koit 1. 

2d row—Over, knit 1, purl 4, knit 1. 

3d row—Over, kuit 3, over, knit 1, over, knit 3. 

4th row—Over, knit 2, purl 6, kuit 2. 

5th row—Over, knit 5, over, kuit1, over, knit5. 

6th row—Over, knit 3, purl 8, knit 3. 

7th row—Over, knit 7, over, knit 1, over, knit 7. 

8th row—Over, knit 4, purl 10, knit 4. 

9th row—Over, knit9, over, kuitl, over, knit 9. 

10th row—Over, knit 5, purl 12, kuit 5. 

llth row—Over, knit 11, over, knit 1, over, 
knit 11. 

12th row—Over, knit 6, purl 14, kuit 6. 

13th row—Over, knit 6, slip I, knit 1, pass the 
S ped stitch over the kuitted 1, knit 10, narrow, 

nit 7. 

14th row—Over, knit 7, purl 12, kuit 7. 

15th row—Over, knit 7, slip 1, knit 1, pass the 
slipped stitch over, knit 8, narrow, knit 8. 

téth row—Over, knit 8, purl 10, knit 8. 

17th row—Over, kuit 8, slip 1, knit 1, pass the 
slipped stitch over, knit 6, barrow, knit 9. 

fith row—Over, knit 9, purl 8, knit 9. 

19th row—Over, knit 9, slip 1, knit 1, 
slipped stitch over, knit 4, narrow, kuit 10. 

doth row—Over, knit 10, purl 6, kuit 10. 

21st row—Over, knit 10, slip 1, knit 1, pass the 
slipped stitch over, kuit 2, narrow, knit 11. 

dou row—Over, knit 11, purl 4, kuit 11. 

28d row—Over, knit 11, slip 1, knit 1, pass the 
slipped stitch over, narrow, Knit 12. 

th row—Over, kuit 12, purl 2, knit 12. 

25th row—Over, knit 12, slip 1, knit 1, pass 

slipped stitch over, knit 13. 
th row—Over, knit plain through the row. 

27th row—Over, kuit 1, purl through the row, 
knit the last stitch plain. 

28th row—Over, knit plain through the row. 

29th row—Over, knit 1, over and knit 2 to- 
gether through the row, knit last stitch plain. 

80th row—Same as the 27th. 

83lst row—Same as the 29th. 

32d row—Same as the 27th. 

33d row—Same as the 31st. 

34th row—Same as 27th. 

85th row—Over, knit plain through the row. 

36th row—Same as the 35th. 

87th row—Over, knit 1, purl through the row, 
knit last stitch plain. 

88th row and 39th row—Over, 
through the row. 

40th row—Over, knit 1, purl through the row, 
knit last stitch plain. 
4ist row—Knit 2, slip the first one over the 
second, knit the next stitch, slip the one on the 
needle over it, and so on through the row, until 
you have but one; break off the thread about 
nine inches in length, and draw the stitch out; 
leave the same length thread at beginning. Four 
of tnese pieces make a square. Sew together 
lousely. M. F. K. 


cotton 4threaded. 
1, over, knit1, over, 


ass the 


knit plain 
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Crazy Lace. 


Make a chain of 14 stitches. 
lst row—4 dc in 4th st of chain, 1 s c in 7th 
stitch, ch 3, 4d c in same 7th stitch, 1 sc in 10th 
st, ch 8, 4d c in same 10th stitch, 1sc in last 
stitch of chain, ch 3,4 d cin same; turn. 
2d row—Ch 6, 1s ¢ under ch 3, ch 6, 1 s c under 
next ch 3, ch 6, 1 sc under 3d ch 3, ch 6, lsc 
under last ch of 3; turn. 

3d row—Ch 6, 1 sc under ch 6 of last row, ch6, 
1sc under next ch of 6, ch 6,18 c under next 
ch 6, ch 6, 1s c under ch 6 at end of row; turn 
4th row—Ch 3, 4 d c under ch 6, 18 ¢ in next 
ch 6, ch 3, 4d c in same ch 6, 1 sc in next ch 6, 
ch 8, 4d cin same, 1 scin next ch 6, ch3,4dc 
in same ch 6; turn. 

5th row—Ch 3, 4d cin top of first d cin last 
row, 1s cinch 3, ch 3,4dc in same ch 8 of last 
row, 1s ¢ in next ch 3, ch 3,4 d cin next ch ° of 
last row, 1s c in next ch 3, ch 3, 4d cunder same 
ch 8, 1s c in last ch of 3, ch 3, 4d c in same loop; 
turn; repeat from 2d row. A. K. 8. 


” 


Smyrna Rugs. 





As my Crazy Rug directions in July issue met 
with so many inquiries, perhaps these will be 
liked. Thread a strong needle with coarse 
thread four o1 five yards in length. Cut your 
rags three-fourths of an inch wide, run the needle 
through the centre of strip, pushing it up close 
as you go; this will twist it up like chenille; use 
rags hit or miss; don’t sew the ends of rags to- 
gether, just lay them over. Make a pound ball, 
and send it to a carpet weaver. The usual price 
for weaving is twenty-five cents a yard. This 
will make a small mat for a door, and guide you 
as to quantity. Have your rags all wool and the 
same thickness. These mats are heavy and serv- 
iceable, do not resemble ordinary carpet weaving 
at all; they are an excellent imitation « Smyrna. 


+. 
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Infant’g Band. 


Angora yarn, 4 medium size knitting needles; 
cast up 52 stitches on a needle, (156 stitches) knit 
it six inches long, bind off all but twelve stitches, 








knit these twelve stitches one inch and a-half 
long, bind off. 





Child’s School Bag. | 


A child’s double school-bag is one yard long by | 
fourteen inches wide. It may be made of flannel, 
felt or cloth and lived with cotton flanuel, flannel 
or silesia. Embroider a design on one end and 
design and initial on the other bafore it is sewed 
up. If made of flannel get a yard. the length of 
the bag; double it for the width; this makes a 
seam across theends andonesideonly. If feltor 
cloth is used the material is wide enough to make 
the bag cross-wise of the goods, with the fold for 
one end, a seam ontwosides and oveend. Four- 
teen inches will be all that it is necessary to get 
of either of these materials. If single-width 
| amy is used for lining it will be necessary to 

ave the whole yard. Leave an opening in one 
side twelve inches long, beginning twelve inches 
from each end. Sew the seams so that there will 
be no raw edges on the insideof the bag. It may 
be turned right side out at the opening after the 
seams are stitched together and before the edges 
of the opening are hemmed or runtogether. Get 
rings from any notion store to hold the contents 
in place. A single bag is one-half as long, with 
a hem two inchesdeepatthe topwith two casings 
for two pieces of braid or ribbo> vw run all the 
way round, the ends coming out on the opposite 
sides of the bag to draw up and close the top. 

Bags of this kind ready made and handsomely 
embrvidered, offered as one of our premiums. 
See premium supplement. 

———+* 


The Test by Results. 


When George Stevenson, the inventor of the 
locomotive, wasabout to start out on his first trip, 
he declared that the water in his boiler carried a 
power that would revolutionize the carrying trade 
of the world. The same test which decided the 
merits of the claims for the powers of steam, is a 
fair one for to-day. One of the most striking of 
these developments is Compound Oxygen. For 
a while it also met with inéredulity. The idea 
that it could be stored in water and transported 
long distances met with the same doubt that had 
greeted every other new statement as to the pow- 
ersin nature. But the same perseverance that 
had in so many ficlds won success led to the pa- 
tient endurance of the test vy results; and they 
have made it an accomplished fact that oxygen in 
a compound form can be stored away for Tatare 
use to be drawn upon as may be required. Tens 
of thousands are now living witnesses of this 
truth. The letters received and on file in the 
office of Drs. Starkey & Palen, No. 1529 Arch S8t., 
Philadelphia, from their patients, report cures in 
asthma, bronchitis, catarrh, dyspepsia, eczema, 
epilepsy, dropsy, cancer, hay-fever, heart disease, 
diseases of the eye, of the ear, consumption, rheu- 
matism, diseases of the kidney, neadaches, and 
other diseases. Nervous prostration from mental 
strain and overwork has in many cases given way 
to renewed powers aud enjoyment of life. 

These reports are numbered by thousands and 
come from men aud women in every position in 
life. A college president in Vermont, writes that 
though he is well on in years, his voice has been 
restored so that he cau give his lectures and ad- 
dresses without inconvenience, after a long time 
having been a sufferer from throat disease. When 
such wide-spread agreement as to results is wit- 
nessed, there can be no doubt as to Compound 
Oxygen. A well prepared digest of the history 
and working of this remarkable revitalizer in the 
form of a two hundred paged brochure, will be 
sent free to Drs. Starkey & Palen, No. 1529 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








This old fisher read to find 
Marks of fish of certain kind, 
For he always wished to be 
Bright enough, at least, to see 
If the fish his angle caught 
Was the very fish he sought. 
> “vey 
MoRAL— People who fish the 
—. &treams of commerce for BUAW- 
—= KNIT, should read the advertise- 
=== ments, and be prepared to look 
= Sor the Shawknit trade-mark on 
the toe. 


: og” Send to Suaw 
S@OckinG Co., Lowell, Mass., for Post-Paid 


Parcel List. 


EMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a 


box—all good Silk and good colors. 

=} mail on receipt of 40 cents. 
in each package. Send Postal note or Stam 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 8 
SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
or 469 Broadway, New York. 


Sent by 
100 Crazy Stitches 


REIT IOs TRIS FA. = 


FT STAMPING PATTERNS 


Our Illustrated Catalogue contains 
Choice Patterns for Embroidery 
Repousse, etc. Full instructions in Kensington 
and Lustra Painting and how to do Stamping. 
Price 25 cts. We will send it for 10 eta. if 
you ion this publicati ddress 
M. J. CUNNING & ©O., 

161 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Perforated Patterns for Stamping 
MONOGRAMS AND DESIGNS TO ORDER. 

Patterns Sent on Approval. 

x tL. ANDROUS, 
265 Sixth Avenue. New York. 


SELF-LOCKINC HAIR CRIMPERS. 
c Every lady should poseés, 


Simple; durable; salable; 


do pertect work. 6sample 
1784. 





, Painting, 














— 





pairs, assorted sizes, 25 cts. 
Agents wanted. New Eng- 
land Novelty M’f'g Co., 

Portland St., Boston, Mass. 





1887. 


BARBOUR’S 
IRISH FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 


Embroidery, Knitting and Crochet Work. 


other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the country 
on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS. 


Ladies 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR’S NO. 10 SHOE THREAD. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 





PEARL RUG MAKER. 


Given for a club of only 6 subscribers at 50 
cents each per year; or given for only 4 
subscribers and cents extra; or for 
only 2 subscribers und 50c. extra. 


The most practical labor-saving device ever 
invented for making RAG and TUFTED page 
on the sewing machine or by hand. It entirely 
does away with braiding, knitting and weaving. 
A handsome “meg Sve by four feet, with border, 
oan be made in from three to seven hours; an: 
size Rug may be made. All kinds of cloth—small 
pieces from the waste basket, wool carpet waste, 
odds and ends of yarn—can be utilized in maki 
handsome, durable Rugs. Silk clothing too muc 
worn for patch-work, can be made into stool and 
ottoman covers, designs in flowers and res 
are readily produced. All the material comes 
on the upper side, and is firmly sewed 
on @ base or foundation of coarse cloth. The 
engraving at the top of this article shows the 
operation in making aSmyrna Wool Rug, Ori- 
ental designs ~_ 4 followed in colors, and a 
beautiful tufted Rug with pile a half inch thick 
can be made in one-fiftieth the time necessary 
to knit one by hand, and it will not curi or draw. 
Ne hooks, frames, or blistered hands. 
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Medal received at “International Inventions 
Exhibition, London, 1885.” Also silver medal at 
Decorative Art Needlework Exhibition, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Ladies! don’t buy a new carpet; with the Rug 
Maker you can make handsome rugs, and cover 
those worn places. 

Directions illustrated with 13 Engravin 
which thoroughly explain this process of Ru 
Making, and is so simple a child can use it, ac- 
company each Rug Maker. No personal instruc- 
tions necessary. 

Given asa it to any lady sending us 6 
~ubseribers at 50 cents each per year, and mailed 
tu any address, postpaid. 

We will send this Rug Machine and the La- 
dies’ Home Journal, One Year, for $1.25. 


Table Scarfs. 


diven asa Premium for a Club of Only 4 Sub- 
scribers at §0 Cents Each per Year. 














Special offers in table covers, scarfs, and square 
covers made of felt and embroidered on each end 
or in each corner, to be thrown over tables, 
work-stands, &c.; are now among the most popu- 
lar pieces of fancy work. They are very orna- 
mental and easy to finish. These table covers 
are sold at the stores at from $1 to $2 each, but 
by a special arrangement we can make the fol- 
lowing great offer: We willsend a table scarf 18 
inches wide and 50 inches long, made of 
any color felt desired, stamp on each 
end ready to be worked, with designs of your 
own choosing, either for Kensington embroid- 
ery, Ribbon work, Tinsil or Outline embroidery, 
Given for only 4 subscribers, or 60 cts. For 
cents extra we will send 25 skeins of silk, assort 
ed colors. with which to work the designs. 





Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame and | 





New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco- 


ROMAN HEADS. 


‘These pins ure always popular. They 2re 
oxydised. and warranted not to tarnish. Ling 
cut shows the styie. The quality is of the be a 
The keany ol Home J py wears - otis 
you cheap jewelry; you can depend up 
faction from us. We buy direct from manufac- 
turers of first-class jewelry. ven 
These pins are first-class goods only, and are as 
as free presents to subscribers who will help intro‘ t 
the JOURNAL into families that are as yet unacqu ve 
ed with us. They are easy to secure. Why nof ew 
one? Given for only 2 subscribers at 50c. each pe” ¥e™ 
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(For THE LADIES’ IIOME JOURNAL.) 


BRUSH STUDIES AND HOUSEHOLD DEC- 
ORATION, 





NEW SERIES—NO. XVIII. 





BY LIDA AND M. J. CLARKSON. 





Landscape Painting Continued, A Moonlight 
Scene for Plaque Decoration. New De- 
signs for Tablescarf, etc., etc. 





(Copyright. All Rights Reserved.] 

The following advice is often given to the be- 
ginner in drawing or painting:—‘“Be original if 
you would be successful. Try to copy directly 
from nature, etc.”’ 

Now, while there is a certain truth in the pro- 
position, it does not follow that it should be 
taken in its widest sense. To counsel the ama- 
teur to begin at once to draw, or to paint from 
natural scenery is a very great mistake. The 
hand and eye require thorough training before 
such a course could be tehowell te any advantage. 
By copying you can obtain knowledge which will 
enable you in time to work from nature, or from 
natural objects; and as our “Studies” are not 
intended for artists, or for those gifted with great 
genius, an exceptional class indeed, the object is 
to instruct the amateur by pointing out the least 
embarassing methods, and those which promise 
the most satisfactory results. We are often in 
receipt of such requests as the following: ‘‘Please 
give directions for painting the picture which I 
send with this;’’ ‘‘the picture” being sometimes 
eut from an almanac, an advertising card; or it 
may be a cheap chromo, crude in color, imperfect 
in drawing and faulty as to composition. This 
fact shows how greatly the eye needs to be ed- 
ucated to the habit of even seeing correctly, and 
while a volume couid be written upon this one 
subject, we must content ourselves with a few 
hints only. Susan Carter very sensibly remarks 
in her little text-book upon drawing that ‘‘if the 
pupil has patience to copy some lithographs from 
‘Harding’s Lessons,’ or from goud Freneh or 
English artists, he will get more hints in a few 
hours’ work of what he has to look for in nature, 
than he could learn from examining a real tree 
or rock ten times as long.”’ 


And this applies equally as well to the pupil in | 


painting. Select your models with the greatest 
care. 

‘The works of good artists, or replicas of their 
paintings, or even good “— can be had, and 
though involving expense, it will pay you to se- 
cure them. 

Next to these come the reproductions of good 
work by aid of the lithographic process, which 
when of the best sort, are often fac similes of 
origina] paintings of great merit. Many of these 
are made with the consent and under the super- 
vision of the artists themselves, and are truthiul 
representations of their work. It is very essen- 
tial that you should be able to discriminate be- 
tween what is really good, and what inferior and 
faulty, and to this end your choice of models 
should be guided by judgment and discretion. 
You should not at the first attempt to copy from 


day, etc. 


gray. 
moou reflectin 


its rays more clearly with shar 
high lights. 


in previous studies with your sketch. 
ally working up to the foreground. 


madder lake, cobalt and ivory black. 





{Engraved expressly for the Ladies’ Home Journa).! 


DESIGN FOR TABLESCARF. 


trifle Vandyke, or bone brown. 


the tree trunks turned toward the moon, ete. 


deeper shadows. 
simple. 


distance, anc 





the moonlight sky. 


This little scene will be found very appropriate 





to distant objects is regulated by the degree of| black. For the green stems and reeds, Antwe 
remoteness, the state of the atmosphere, time of | blue, white, cadmium, madder lake and blac 
Our study being a moonlight scene the | will be needed, adding burnt sienna in the shad- 
effect is rather different from the generality of | ows. 
landscapes, so that it will be necessary at some 
later time to describe more fully distance and | screen of canvas, a background will be necessary. 
aerial perspective, which we will notice but 
briefly now. The scheme of color for moonlight | ening in tone towards the bottom of panel. For 
scene is as follows: The sky a deep steel blue/| this a general tone of white, Antwerp blue, mad- 
Clouds warmer in tone, those near the| der lake, a trifle cadmium and black can be used. 


For those who use this design upon a panel, or 


A good scheme of color is a pearly-gray deep- 


For the deepests acceuts at lower part of panel use 


he water is similar to sky with | less white, adding burnt sienna, Vandyke brown 
strong lights where it reflects the moon. The| and black. Lighten the upper right hand corner 
foliage too partakes of this general tone, there | with more white. 
being in fact no pronounced color in the picture. 
It is rather neutral in tint, blue being the ey 
hue at all visible, and that but slightly so. To ‘ — n 
paint the little seene you will begin as Geecribed as to the best way of ebonizing wood. 
Next you ne : 4 
will proceed to paint the sky and distance, gradu- se is to give the wood several coats of good 
The colors 
- : ‘ go - a stone; puton another coat of paint and rub again 
needed for thesky are simply white, a agg Sng with rotten stone; clean and varnish with best 
clouds use the same palette adding a little raw —_ te a = when pertectly dry polish well 
umber in the shadows, and for the high lights | With chamols skin. 
ree om ee aay i a Trine | moat satisfactory results for eboulzing purposes. 
‘ at jee FP ope a little black. Paint | Bere lincrusta is used gilded ebony can be imi- 
the pane ith the onme colors given for sky tated very cleverly in the following manner: Lay 
’ 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRERS. 
A large number of querics have been received 


The easiest and probably most satisfactory 


lack paint. Then rab smooth with pumice- 


Coach black or varnish is sometimes used with 


first a coat of shellac, or brown dryer over the 


made in painting upon glass, or in coloring pho- 
tographs. See Sener & “M. R.”’ above. 

“8. E. R.:’—The best canvas, or that which 
ety gives the best satisfaction is the smooth 

nglish linen, primed a delicate drab, or warm 
gray tint, which comes in different widths from 
80c. to $1.50 per yard. The canvasto be stretched 
should have a margin sufficient to lap over the 
frame, or stretcher certainly three-quarters of an 
inch. To mount it properly put the stretcher in 
the exact centre of the canvas, and turn the edge 
over at the top fastening with a‘tack, then stretch 
firmly and fasten in the same way at the bottom, 
and at each side. Be careful to stretch evenly 
with the thread, and when secured thus in pos- 
ition proceed to tack it all around the stretcher. 
A pair of pincers will be found useful to draw 
the canvas into position, and for large pictures 
artists’ pliars are necessary. Small brass thumb 
tacks are used, although any small tack will an- 
swer the purpose. 

The stretcher is a frame so adjusted at the cor- 
ners, that little wedges of wood called keys may 
be inserted and if the canvas sags after paintin 
these keys may be driven in with a hammer unt: 
it is tightened and firmly re-stretched. We would 
suggest that you obtain one well made stretcher 
from a reliable art dealer. This will serve as a 
pattern which any good carpenter or cabinet 
maker can follow. 





surface of the lincrusta, then cover entirely with 
gold bronze. When this is dry lay over all an 
even coat of black paint, to which has been added 
a little beeswax dissolved in turpentine. Now 
rub away quickly this last mixture from all the 
prominent parts of the design, or those portions 
in high relief, using a soft cloth, folded so as to 
give a smooth, rounded surface Let the gilding 
show through more or less as suits the fancy. 
The finer parts of design may be brought out by 
dipping a pointof the rag in turpentine and 
——., lightly, just enough to displace the 
paint. Do not cover too much of the surface at 
one time with the black paint, or it will dry on 
too fast, before you have an opportunity to rub 
off. When thoroughly dry polish with a soft 
brush and a chamois skin. One of our corres- 
pondents has tried this in the decoration of an 
umbrella stand and is delighted with the result. 

**M. R.,”? “Mrs. 8. 8.”? and others query as fol- 
lows:—‘*Do you know of any place where a per- 
son can get a sale for original designs for paint- 
ing, embroidery, etc., etc. ¢”’ 

Answer. This question is one involving some 
difficulty as to a definite reply. The term 
“original design’”’ conveys buta vague impression 
as to the real value of the work. Unless it pos- 
sesses merit, originality is but a poor recommen- 
dation. Good work ought to command good 
prices, and generally does bring a fair remunera- 
tion. 
exhibition in the nearest cities if you do not live 
in town, at the art, or fancy stores, allowing the 
dealer a commission ‘for selling. Or, if there is 
an amateur association, as in many cities, by 
paying a small fee you can enter articles for sule 


adding however a little more madder lake and a| #* the rooms of such society. 

The path across 
sr caused by the moon’s rays is painted 

cae tenes colors used for high lights in owe. you describe, following all  <— siete for 

Care should be taken to observe all the lights instance for ee, Wet a tin, 

carefully, not only upon the clouds and water but | #¢ademy board, textiles, ete. ? 

upon the foliage where they strike more directly, 


“Mrs. W. O. L.’’ queries as follows:—1. “Can 
I use a different material to paint on from what 


2. “In the fruit pieces described in September 
“Brush Studies” ought the plums and peaches to 


70 , » "ige 9)? 

For the foreground foliage, tall fir trees, and | b¢ glazed as well as cherries? 
fallen trunk the same general palette is needed . 
adding a trifle burnt sienns anu terre vert in the | #ll at once the shading and different colors or do 


“In painting birds and butterflies do you paint 


you put first a body color letting it dry before the 


It will be seen that the color scheme is very | *#ading is put in?” 
You will need only to note the values, 
| die i . » , > ists e lle 
| Gietingulshing Bm on Med yg ane ~~ surface for painting, can be used for the floral, or 
foreground, which is strongly relieved against decorative designs given in ‘‘Brush Studies. 


In reply we would say: 
1. That almost any material with a suitable 


For landscapes, canvas, academy board or some- 
thing equivalent to that should be used, although 


engravings, or etchings unless you have a most | for the wooden bowl described in a recent num-| €Vem these designs may oo , someti.nes 


thorough knowledge of color, or can have the 
scheme given clearly, as in the case of illustra- 
tions in these coiumns, which we shall do our 
best to enable you to copy correctly. The sub- 
ject submitted this month is one simple in its 
coloring, and chosen for this ver 
many seem to find this a most difficult matter, 
and beg that we will be very explicit in our di- 
rections. This request we will try to bear in 
mind, and may find it necessary before long to 
devote a whele chapter to the subject of color 
alone, with the mixing of tints. 

The moonlight for am gee although a simple 
composition, is one which will afford good prac- 





{Engraved expressly for The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
MOONLIGHT SCENE FOR PLAQUE DECORATION. 


tice and with proper handling will make a very 
pleasing picture. 


In this little sketch you willsee distinctly what | ochre, burnt sienna, and madder or Vandyke 
bird is painted as follows: The 
middie distance, and foreground, and each of | breast with white, light cadmium, yellow ochre 
|and black shaded with orange, burnt sienna and 


every good landscape should show, viz.: distance, 


these features require a different treatment to 


reason, as | 


- - 
| position, or porcelain plaque. An 


| wooden plate neatly gilded around the raised |™edium is necessar 
i decorated with this little landscape, 


| edge ant 


. . upon textiles for tapestry e 
»r of “Brush Studies,’’ as also for a brass com- : 
es oe . : ordinary | Upon fabrics when the ground is light colored a 


ects. In painting 


with oil colors, such as 
‘“‘decoline,’”’ ““Mrs. Willard’s Opaque Mixer,’ or 


p ; 2 3 »the srosene ypentine ome 
suspended by a small brass chain, or bright rib- benzine and ether, kerosene, turpentine or some 


bon, is an attractive ornament for the home. 
HOUSEHOLD DECORATION. 


The design of yellow daisies, familiarly known 2. 
to many readers as ‘black-eyed Susan’s,’’ with! peaches. Do not mix 
the reed warbler or yellow breast, although more | which dulls and muddies them. 
strictly intended for tablescarf, is also suitable | crisply as possible, mixing lightl 


fluid to keep the oil from spreading. Where 
chalk, or magnesia can be rubbed upon the back 
of the fabric, it will answer every purpose. 

It is unnecessary to glaze the plums or 
your colors too much, 


when neces- 


for hanging banner, screen, cushion or panel. | sary with the brush instead of the knife. 


The material may be cither plush, velvet, velvet- 8. 
een, felting, satin, bolting cloth or| first lay on the local tint, as you would for flow- 
canvas, as preferred. The color chosen | ers or fruit. 
for ground, one which will harmonize | mean the local tint, or general tone. 


well with the rich golden blossoms. 


may be used. 


to the number of its petals. 


ochre and a trifle black. 
mium to the palette. 
cadmium. 


accents, and 


orange, burnt sienna and raw umber. 


In painting birds and butterflies you can at 


We suppose by the body color you 
Then while 
this is still wet, put in your shadows because you 


To paint the flowers you will first| can blend them more softly and harmoniously 
sketch in the design, if on a light ma- | than could be done if you allowed the first paint- 
terial, with a charcoal pencil; if a|ing to dry before putting in the shadows. The 
dark ground, a white chalk or crayon | light too can be added with a clean brush at one 
If experienced in draw- | sitting. 
ing you need only to indicate the 
varied position of the flowers, the 
centres will be sufficient, then with a 
full brush paint in the petals, or rays 
of daisy, it is unimportant how many, 
as the floweris irregular and varied as 
A small 
bristle brush or sable No. 11 will be 
found best for this purpose. The 
colors required for the general tone 
will be white, light cadmium, yellow | Finely Illustrated with original designs by the Author. 
For the 
shadows use a clean brush, adding raw | 24 Combination of Color: A Vanel ot Field Daisies.— 
umber, burnt sienna and ‘epanan end Some General Hints: Fabric Painting.—Practice on 
In the high 
lights, or where the petals reecive the 
light most directly use white and light 


“H. D.:”’—We think there is little money to be 





BRUSH STUDIES. 


By LIDA CLARKSON. First Series. 





CONTENTS:—YThe Amateur’s Outfit.—Harmony 


| Academy Board and Sketching Canvas: A Study of 
Wild Roses.—A Study of Pansies.—How to Paint Pho- 
tographs in Oil or in Water Colors.—Hat Marks and 
Linings: Appropriate Designs, Initials, etc,—Plaques: 
| How to Paint and Frame Them.—How to Paint Trall- 





The centres are painted | ing Arbutus, Feather? Clematis, Dogwood and Tulips, 

with light red, burnt sienna, madder | —Panel and Screen 

ceone,” nadie black in the deepest atis, Fleur de Lis, Water Lily, ete.—Dye Painting: 
, LC . 


ecorations: The Purple Clem- 


Lustra, Iridescent and Kensington. — Lambrequins 


or the lighter touches | and Other Artistic Home Furnishings: Clock Scarf, 
light red and the least trifle vermil-| Banners an J : 
lion For flowersin shadow add more | E##ter and Birthday Cards: How to Point Them.— 


Bannerettes.—Christmas, New Years, 


Suggestions for Holiday and Birthday Gifts: Pretty 
Trifles for Home Decoration.—Vainting Back-grounds. 


For the old faded flowers which give a pictur- Modeling te petet, eee ing Guertes Answered.— 
esque effect to design, use raw umber, yellow | Some Useful Hints in Coney 


brown. The 


Sent, postpaid, for 3c. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


BRUSH STUDIES 


SECOND SERIES. 


produce the right effects. Unless you can make | raw umber, with a very little light red. For the| rully Illustrated with Original Designs by the Author. 


your sky fall back in good perspective your pic- 


ture will lack that one great charm of ‘all land-| 


Scape, the “‘far-away look” so graphically por- 
trayed in the familiar lines of Campbell: 


‘’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.’ 


and a trifle terre vert and cadmium. 


wings aud head add madder lake, Vandyke brown 





CONT EN TS:—Charcoal and Crayon Drawing Ma- 


he claws | terials and Methods in Use, etc.—The Study of Still 


; | Life.— ] eth f Work. The Broad Styie, 
|and bill are painted with Vandyke brown, black, | f¢->,Diffarent ag yg ig a a i 


|and burnt sienna, with yellow ochre in the lights. Landscape end. Flowers. Ae | 2 
| erflies ¢ >» j »| Painte ccording to the Method o 

, | One or more butterflies added to the design make | FP rt amy F nal Piaasimanes tx Gil and 
| A light yellow insect | Painting In Oil.—Long Pane goes 


\it still more attractive. 


etce.—Painting in Oil Colors.— A Study Combining 
Hollyhocks 


he Day.—Fruit 
in Pastel.—Painting Flowers From Nature.—A Plaque 


This aerial perspective is onl 1 by | may t ainted with white, light cadmium, a| of White Roses—A Scarlet Trumpet Creeper.—T'wo 
B y to be had by!may be painte » NE n, 4 | of yd ' ssp’ poe Pacha 
Carefully observing the rules governing the same trifle cobalt, or Antwerp blue, and shaded with | Novel Winter Scenes.—Study of Owls, etc. some Gen 


in nature, 
Those 
back in the 


subject, 





zinnober green and burnt sienna. 


A darker but- | &T@! Hints Upon Fabric Painting.—Kensington, Lustra, 


ete.—Pottery Painting in Oil and in Water Color.—A 


parts of the sketch which are szen afar terfly at the lower portion of panel will need Chapter of Useful Hints. Price, 5@c., postpaid. 
distance are Jaid in almost invariably |madder brown, vermillion and black, touched 


with the sky tints, modified of course to suit the | with spots of orange, vermillion and white. The | 
The vagueness of tint and form given! deepest accents will’ require madder brown and SPECIAL OFFER. 


J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


We would advise you to place the work on | 


Put them on as | 


$1.00. Add 


‘Miss Z. L. :’’—To frost cards you will require 
| some of the mica or glass powder used for the 
purpose, which can be had of almost any dealer 
in art material. This is simply dusted over the 
wet paint which causes ittoadhere. If you paint 
— snow scene with careful attention as to 
ights, it will be more artistic without the frost- 
ing as it always cheapens a picture. 

“Miss M, E. 8.” asks for directions for paint- 
ing the frontispiece of Feb. No. of Harper's 
Monthly, entitled ‘Moose Hunting by Jack- 
light.’’ It would require more space than we 
have at command to give scheme of color, ete. 

| The directions given above for moonlight scene 
can be followed in the main, only that the color- 
ing should be darker in the darks. The light 
cast by the hunter’s dark lantern is somewhat 
exaggerated in theengraving. The light is more 
intense than that of the moon, and will requfre 
marked emphasis, for instead of illuminating the 
whole scene as does the moon in sketch above, it 
is concentrated upon one point, there being one 
stretch of light from the lantern, the rays of 
which are directed upon the animal in the fore- 
ground. In order to copy this picture with any 
success, the values should be carefully studied 
with the gradation intones. This is an excellent 
study in black and white, in fact there are other 
engravings in this same number of Harper's 
which will afford pleasure and profit to the art 
student. 

We have a fine assortment of hand painted 
studies for copying which we rent to subscribers 
to JOURNAL. Send stamp to address below for 
list and particulars. 

For two, or more subscriptions to the JouRNAL 
we Offer the following premiums: 

Fora club of three subscribers Kensington, 
Lustra hand-book, or “Home Decoration’ with 
pamphlet upon Decorative Painting. 

For four subscriptions First Vol. of ‘Brush 
Studies’? with pamphlet. 

For five subscriptions Second Vol. “Brush 
Studies”’ with pamphlet. 

For seven subscriptions 
“Brush Studies.” 

|. Foraclub of ten all of the above mentioned 
books. For these premiums address 
L and M. J. CLARKSON, 
| PLEASANT VALLEY, DutcHess Co., N. Y. 
| N. B.—Money Order Office Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











both volumes of 











YIELDS fo EVERY MOVEMENT of the WEARER. 


of the cloth (which our patents 
cover exclusively) the Corset requires no b ie in. 
FITS PERFECTLY sine Worn, 
| Meney returned by seller after 10 days wear, if not found the most 
| PERFECT-FITTING, HEALTHFUL and COMFORTABLE Corset 


ever worn. Sce that Yatisi stamp is on inside of Corset. Sold by all 
Grst-class dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, $1.86 and upwards 


CROTTY BROS., CHICACO, it. 


Owing to the diagonal ELASTIC 





LIDA GLARKSON’S ART BOOKS ! 





Household Decoration. 
Fully [llustrated with Original Designs by the Author. 
CONTENTS:—Making Home Attractive.—Inex- 
pensive Furnishings.—Attractive Mantel Decorations. 
~Linerusta Walton: How it May be used in House- 
hold Decoration.—Pictorial Applique.—Neediework in 
Decoration. — Christmas Gifts and Novelties.—Work 
for the Brush and the Needle.—Helpful Hints in Con- 
clusion. Price, 8Oc., postpaid. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
KENSINGTON, raintine: 
’ A NEW BOOK ! 
Finely Illustrated. Con- 
tains full directions for this 
beautiful and popular work. 
KENSINGTO PAINT- 
ING is done with Pens in- 
stead of brushes. ‘his Book 
tells what Pens and Paints 
to use; gives a description 
of the Terms and Materials 
used; teils how to mix paints 
in the Preparation of Tints 
and Shades; also has an II- 
lustrated description of color 
to use in ating Roses, Pond 
Lilies, Golden Rod, Pansies, 
Cat-Tails, Clematis, Azalias, Fuschia, Sumac, Wheat, 
Japan LAly, Forgot-me-nots, Thistles, Leaves, Birds, 
Owls, Storks, ete. The Instructions for LUSTRA 
PAINTING were written by the well-known artist, 
LIDA CLARKSON, and it is needless for us to add 
that the directions given are full and complete, and 
so plain that it will be readily understood how_to do 
this fascinating work. ‘The Instructions for HAND 
PAINTING gives Directions for Painting on Silk, 
Satin, Plush, Velvet, Feit, Bolting, etc. This book is 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED with artistic designs. 
Price only 25 Cts. 5 for 1.00. Circulars free. 
Kensington Painting Outfit, $1.50. 
J INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


We will send you these FOUK BOOKS, by mail. postage paid, for 
ddress . F. iN 


J GA LLS, Lynn, 
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We are glad to be able to present to our read- 
ers this series of papers upon the ever-in teresting 
topic of ‘**Kindergarten.’’ These are specially 
valuable as coming from the pen of one who has 
made the subject a life-long study, and we feel 
that they will cover the ground of all the many 
inquiries which have come tous. The subject 
however, presents a wide field, and the first paper 
must be considered as merely introductory. 
Each “gift’’ will be taken in turn in the succeed- 
ing papers. 


ae 

Did you ever see any one trying to wind a skein 
of thread or wool, when you felt sure in your own 
mind, that they hu. taken hold of the wrong end? 
Well, there are quantities of people who try to 
unwind their lives in the same way. They Jerk 
and pull and strain against circumstances, which 
a little patience would perhaps set right. You 
feel perfectly sure that they have got hold ef the 
wrong end of life, some wa. If once you do get 
hold of the wrong end of life, JouRNAL sisters, 
remember that impatient winding, only helps to 
make a worse snarl. Treat life as you have seen 
your dear, patient, old grandmother treat her 
‘snarly’’ skein—humor ita little, and lo! after 
atime, you will find that the wrong end runs as 
smoothly as what was the right end in your esti- 

mation, would have dore. 





If the “sisters”? would kindly send in their 
names the same way every time, it would be a 
great accommodation to us, and would save them 
considerable unnecessary trouble. Because when 
“Mrs. Mary Robinson” expresses a desire to have 
her residence changed from Applethorpe to Plum- 
town, we have no —— means of knowing that 
this “Mrs. Ma binson”’ represents the ‘‘Mrs. 
John Robinson’’ we have upon our books. Con- 
sequently we must write to her and she to us, 
two or three times, perhaps, before the matter is 
finally adjusted. 

If, too, they would kindly state for what length 
of time they subscribed, whether three months, 
six months or yearly, we would know ina mo- 
ment, to which set of books to turn, and thus 
save much time wasted in unnecessary search. 


. 
HARMONY IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


What a mistake it is for parents to enter into 
hot discussion before their children! And how 
much greater the mistake for one parent to in- 
timate that the other knows nothing whatever of 
the subject under discussion no matter what the 
opinion expressed. All discussion on household 
points, where opinions are likely to be greatly at 
variance, should be carefully kept for privacy; 
otherwise the children ooweerpe d mbibe the idea 
that the opinion of the parent who does not agree 
with them, is of little value, and srow accus- 
tomed, with the natural sharpness of children, to 
apply to the parent who they think will comply 
with their wishes. When one hears a child say 
after being refused something. “I’m going to 
ask Papa,’ or, ‘Mama will ae it to me,’’ one 
may readily determine the attitude of the parents 
towardseach other, anda most uncomfortable ut- 
titude it is, at home and abroad. There is nothing 
inthe world more damaging tothe respecta child 
should have for its a than this one thing, 
and if parents would preserve their dignity in the 
eyes of their children, let them at almost an 
legitimate cost, keep harmony in the household. 





POSTAGE TO CITY SUBSCRIBERS: 


A discrimination in the rates of postage to cit 
subscribers ts made between veal anlll monthly 
riodicals, tothe great disadvantage of the latter; 
or, while the weeklies can be mailed to city sub, 
scribers for one cent per pound, monthlies can 
not be mailed to city subscribers for less than one 
cent for each two ounces, except where the sub- 
scribers go to the post-office for their mail. And, 
as the JOURNAL in its present form weighs over 
two ounces, we are, therefore, obliged to ask 
Philadelphia subscribers twenty-four cents extra 
or postage, unless the | mgr fs addressed at the 
pos to be called for, or to any P. O. box. 


A MILLION SUBSCRIBERS. 


Weare spending $50.000 this year to introduce 
the Lapres’ Home Journat into a million 
families. 

We have 400,000 already; why not make ita 
MILLION? 

We are alvertising extensively a 3 months trial 
for only 10cents. The amount of money is small, 
—no profit in it for us,—but if 600,000 women can 

be induced to give us a 3 months trial, we are 
sure to hold them as permanent yearly subscrib- 
\ers. We have never yet failed to hold as perma- 
nent subscribers the full number of expiring trial 





— | subscribers. 


Can you not induce a few neighbors to TRY the 
JOURNAL? 

We offer a variety of premiums for clubs of 
3 months subscribers. See the list described in 
| the May number; also note the speciul offer of a 
| Parlor Organ, Gold Watch and Silk Dres , for 


largest clubs sent in up to July ist. 


Sample copies furnished free to all who will act 
as club raisers. 

Do what you can for us, if it is no more than a 
single 3 months trial subscription. One new 
name from all our old readers would insure be- 
fore another year a full 

MILLION SUBSCRIBERS. 


—_ > _ 
THE TYPICAL AMERICAN VOICE. 


Whether the “typical voice” of any other 
nation be better or worse than that of our own, 
we cannot, even as enthusiasticand loyal citizens, 
deny that the typical voice of Americans, (the 
more especially that belonging to the women of 
America,) is unpleasant. 

Of course, we all do strenuously deny this fact, 
but an hour spent in any railway station, or any- 
where else where Americans “most do congre- 
gate,’’ will _ that our denial is based on false 
premises. If this were a failing, a defect, one 
might accept the unpleasant fact as inevitable. 
But such is not the case. In the American vocal 
chords, lie all the elements of pleasant, flowing 
tones, and the reverse in most cases, is merely 
the result of ignorance or carelessness,—ignor- 
ance upon the part of the parents, carelessness 
upon the part of the speaker. 

A well-known teacher of elocution was accus- 
tomed to give this asa primary rule: ‘‘Remem- 
ber that the first thing necessary, is to cultivate 
a Jow-pitched, smooth, even voice, not atone, used 
merely in reading before me or others, but a 
regular habit of voice. This will very materially 
aid you in becoming good elocutionists.”’ 

This statement she proved, by results, and 
pupils finished by her, were so absolutely 
changed in regard to the voice im daily use as 
they were in their powers of elocution. 

The high-pitched nasal tone, heard so often in 
America (commonly and appropriately denom- 
inated ‘a nasal twang,’’) is the result merely of 
lack of cultivation. 

Much of this work of cultivation, properly falls 
into the mother’s hands, if she only knew it. 

A mother who permits a child to talk through 
her nose, is laying up for her daughter an element 
of future discomfort, for the time will most prob- 
ably arrive, when both mother and daughter will 
realize that the habit could have been more 
pave nc | corrected in childhood,—the more es- 
pecially if the daughter desires to sing. 

We teach our children to turn out their toes, 
because the reverse is ugly; why not teach them 
to “‘turn out’’ their voices, in full, round tones, 
for the same good reason? 

Business men assert that one great element of 
business success, is a good voice. 

The wisdom of a Solomon conveyed in a weak 
or nasal tone loses half its weight, while the utter- 
ances of one much less inspired, if given in round, 
full tones, carry with them conviction. The man 
who utters them, impresses the hearer as believin 
in himself, and he who can impress others with 
this fact, wins half the battle, almost before the 
conflict begins. 

What is true of man, is equally true of woman, 
and as it is her duty to make the most of any gift 
with which she may be endowed, let her be sure 
that among those gifts, not by any means to be 
despised or neglected, is a good, clear, sweet, 
even, voice, such as can be acquired by the ex- 
penditure of a little care, thought and practice. 


” 
> 





In Camden, N. J., Haddon Avenue and Spruce 
St., ig situated one of those institutions of be- 
nevolence which should appeai to every mother’s 
heart. This is the ‘Camden Home for Friendless 
Children.” 

When it was established over twenty years ago, 
it was a prosperous institution, but with the 
changes which time effects, have passed away 
many of the benefactors upon whom the Home 
depended for support, while the number of chil- 
dren to be clothed, fed, instructed and placed in 
homes or at trades, is alas! even greater. 

We desire to make, in their behalf, an earnest 
appeal to the ‘‘JouRNAL mothers” for such aid 
as they feel able to extend to the friendless little 
ones in that vicinity. 

Money is, of course, at all times acceptable, 
but especially grateful will the Board be, forcon- 
tributions of clothing from mothers whose chil- 
dren have merely outgrown it. For, in this 
household, asin all others, stitches ave an im- 
portant item, and she who contributes a ready- 
made, good garment, does a double charity. 

The summer time is fast approaching, when all 
children need many-changes of clothing, and we 
hope that many mothers may find that they can 
spure at least one garment from their store, for 
these little ones who have no mother but the 
general public. 

The monthly expenses of the Home are one 
hundred and fifty dollars. At the present writing 
they have on hand just one-half that amount for 
the current expenses of the present month. 

We hope that many may read aud take to heart 
the appeal we are making, and may contribute if 
even only to the extent of 5 cents to this worthy 


use. 

All feeling the desire and ability to do so, may 
forward their contributions to Camden Home for 
Friendless Children, Haddon Avenue and Spruce 
8t., Camden, N. J. 


4 
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In sending notice of change ef address, always 
be careful to give both old and new at the same 
time. When a sister says ‘Please change my ad- 
dress to ”” we have no idea where she 
is changed from. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Is there a song called ‘The Mermaid,” words 
by Tennyson? ARTIE A. 


“L. M. F.’”?:—We are inclined to think that if 
you will trim your hair (not “cut it close’’) 
often, it will improve it much. 


Inquire at almost any druggist for the ‘black 
radish’’; they will have it in all probability and 
can tell you its nature and nativity. 


“Mrs. Wm. Reacu,” ZANESVILLE, OHIO:— | 
B. C. Tillinghast, 12 and 14 8. Second 8t., Phila., | 
Pa., have rubber gloves for sale for a dollar a 
pair. 

. La Port, Inprana, March 4, 1887. 

L. H. J.:—If J. 8. will send her address to) 
L. Crawford, La Port, Ind., Box 824, she will 
hear of a good Catarrh Medicine. 


A COUNTRY GIRL would like to ask “Loisa M. 
M. Hedge,” through the column of your Jour-| 
NAL, What kind of flowers and leaves are best to 
crystallize for a basket? 


WiLt “M. H. W.,’’ who gave a recipe for 
stomach worms, in October number of LApIEs’ 
Home JOURNAL, please tell if it is, also, good 
for pin worms? 


“SUBSCRIBER,’? New York: — Think if- you 
inquire at some ‘“‘brie-a-brac”’ store in your city, 
you can finda spinning-wheel, but will have to 
pay a nice price for it, in all probability. 


1. “INQuIRER”’:—The present Governor Gen- 
eral of the Dominion of Canada is, His Excel- 
lency, the Most Honorable Henry Charles Keith 
hy dt ~pemiaaee Marquis 0. Lansdowne, G. C. 
M. G., &e. 


Dear Epitor:—It is now too late to send 
bulbs to those who have asked forthem. Will 
send them in the avtumn. 

GUSTAVE SCHUBERT. 

Newson. Pornt, CAL. 


Ir ‘‘Luna Montrose”’ will address, with stamped 
envelope, Mrs. Emma C. Hewitt, personally, 
Lapiss’ Home JOURNAL Office, her letter will be 
answered, as the subject would require too much 
space in correspondence column. 


Mr. Vernon, N. Y., March 23, 1887. 
To Eprror or L. H. J.—Dear Madam: Will 
you please inform ‘J. 8,’ through your paper, 
that kerosene oil rubbed well into the ale will 
cure catarrh: also put alittle inside the nostrel 
at the end of the nose? I know this to be good, 
as it cured my mother of the disease. P 
A. 8. 


Yours truly, 
MARCH 12, 1887. 
Epitor Lapigs’ Home Journau:—I have a 
favor to ask of the kind ladies of the “Home 
JOURNAL,” knowing with what alacrity they 
respond to requests from one of their number. 
It is this: We are making an effort to build a 
church here, and we ladies wish to have some 
entertainments during the summer to assist in 
it; and not knowing where to send for suitable 
material, hit upon this place of securing some 
thing really good in the oar of plays, recitations, 
songs, ete. Would be really and heartily thank- 
ful if those who have anything of the kind 
would forward them to me and thus assist a 
good cause. Miss Cora DUNKLE, 
GENESEO, Rice Co., KAN. 


“Srroup:’—Rag carpets woven without a 
stripe are in the best taste. e have seen them 
woven with a brown and white chain, in what the 
weaver called a ‘hit or miss’? pattern and they 
were very effective, indeed, for rag carpet, much 
more 80 than had they had a bright chain down 
each side. 

2d. Jenny June’s book upon embroidery, we 
think isthe one you need. We do not believe 
you would have much difficulty in learning from 
that. 

8d. ‘*The best way’? to work without an in- 
structor is to try, try, TRY. Your last question 
we cannot answer, as the process ts a very elab- 
orate one. 


Dear Mrs. KNapp:—Will you allow me to ask 
‘A Wife and Mother,’? whose excellent letter 
appears in the December number of your paper, 
her opinion of what ‘Lillian Mayne” says in the 
January numberin regard to ‘Women as Slaves?” 
lalso wish to thank her for her helpful letter, 
and tiust she will send us more of her good ideas. 

‘Lillian Mayne,” I wonder if you are married. 
If you were to be so unfortunate as to become a 
life partner of such aman as a ‘‘weak-minded, 
hero-worshipping woman” brings up, what would 
you do? 

I believe you andI think ‘just alike’’ upon this 
subject, and yet my belief is ina very unsettled 
state. 

Come now, tell us how to manage one of the 
tyrants. 

-Thank you, “Margaret Meredith,” for your 
hints on conversation. I cry for more! more! 
such helps. GEORGIA TWIFORD. 


Ep1tor Lapiges’ Home JourNAL:—We Amer- 
ican people flatter ourselves there is no better 
way of living than ours. I suspect we need 
some education—not ‘‘book larnin’,’’ for we are 
carrying that to excess, really displaying how 
ignorant we have been, by our great anxiety and 
hurry in crowding the minds of the young. My 
dear mother was educated in the “early days,” 
when only a few branches were taught; but she 
was very thorough, and, to the time of her death, 
could correct her giris and parse a sentence in 
grammar for us, to our confusion, when we had 
skimmed through an armfulof books. English 
people consider it an important part of their 
education to study the needs and protection of 
the body. They partake leisurely of their meals, 
with pleasant conversation inter-mixed, and ab- 
solutely business men sit composedly at their 
own fireside, after dinner, and enjoy a smoke, 
instead of rushing to business; jif a game is pro- 
posed so much the better. We know they have 
a predilection for amusements. They consider 
a brisk canter on a fine racer a necessity; nor do 
they allow this to interfere with a walk in the 
fresh air. 

The women wear stout boets and sensibl 
made dresses, and they are not afraid to wal 
either. They laugh at the foolish American 
girls, with their thin soled boots and tight 
corsets. We should like to see our girls emulate 
them in dress and care of the bodies; yet we 
would not change them in many other ways, but 
have them remain the dear, bright, independent 
creatures they are naturally. As for the 
mothers—the dear designing creatures — they 
watch the interests of their girls so they may not 
make a misalliance, which is sensible, for they 
often save a dear girl much suffering and sorrow. 

Mothers, let us teach our children that labor 
is honorable, (a trade for each boy and a thor- 
ough understanding of housework for each girl), 
cure of the body in every particular a necessity, 





Dear Lapres’ Home JournaL:—My interest 
| in this little JouRNAL hes beer steadily increas- 
| ing for the last year, now I think it has reached 
| its acme, that is a determination to never again 

be without it.- The sweet, determined faee of 
its editor, smiling from a fresh, clean page of 
the February number, fascinated me, and with 
deep interest I read the short sketch of her busy, 
useful life, only a little disappointed on discoy- 
ering that Mrs. Knapp is not her real name;, 


| well, at any rate, whoever Mrs. Knapp may be, 


wherever she may live, she has my love and best 
wishes, and may she long retain the place she so 
admirably fills, as editor of our dear fittle paper. 

Ah! Riverside glad to see your familiar sig- 
nature! I had learned to watch for your name 
in another good paper that I notice some of the 
readers of this take. I, too, appreciated ‘‘Mil- 
dred’s Conversation Class,” and, like you, some- 
times felt my place far from the head, yet I 
hope, and have reason te believe, that those in- 
structive monthly articles have not been entirely 
lost on one. ne, unless very particular, is 
liable to fall into a careless way of talking, often 
from want of thought, as well as want of knowl- 
edge. I know I often say things in a faulty 
manner, but as soon as spoken, | realize the in- 
correctness. 

While I believe one should always clothe the 
thoughts, they desire to communicate, in the 
best language they know hew, still we should 
not attach too much importance to these minor 
things, but give far more consideration to speak- 
ing in a kind, pleasant way, and charitably of 
our fellow-creatures. Seme of the most charm- 
ing people I ever met, and who were good con- 
versationalists too, were people who occasionall 
slighted the rules of grammer and rhetoric. 
friendly, soft voice, and a tengue that contains 
no bitterness, is far from preferable to hear and 
possess, than the crisp, cool, yet strictly gram- 
matical speech, that may fall from the lips of a 
person who has nothing cheerful or good to say 
of any one; and again i say let us speak as 
properly as possible, but being mere cautious 
that our words contain no sting. 

I have read carefully, and with much interest, 
the series of -articles by the Rev. F. E. Clark, 
while they seem principally intended for young 
girls, they are applicable to all woman kind, and 
I wish that the reverend gentleman would give 
us an article on suitable reading matter for 
people in medium circumstances, who are de- 
sirous of mental improvement, and being far 
from newsdealers, and not knowing exactly 
what to order, and caring nothing for the flash 
literature so extensively advertised. Perhaps it 
would be well to add that said people are pos- 
seesed of only a common school education, but 
always keep tolerably well posted in the news of 
the day. 

The article on gambling, in the April number, 
by Mary E. Cardwell, is excellent, and every 
mother should ponder it well. 

I hope some day to have the pleasure of meet- 
ing my Southern Arizona sister, ‘‘Cactus,’’ 
whose letter appeared in the JouRNAL about a 
year ago. SALOME. 

ARIZONA. 


Los ANGELOS, CALIFORNIA. 

DEAR JOURNAL: — You have visited me for 
several successive months now, but I have failed 
to hear you speak of any one else in this part of 
California, on whom you called. Whether you 
are or are not a part and parcel of many house- 
hoids, 1 know not; but you should be, for, to be 
candid, I like you better and better all the time 
and only wish you would grow, so there would 
be more of you te love. This February you were 
a little later in putting im an appearance than 
usual; but to-day you walked in so bright and 
crisp, I forgot you were tardy and eagerly wel- 
eomed you. ew, to be confidential, is the 
yicture you have, really, Mrs. Knappl If a 
iterary woman can leok so sweet and lovable, 
haven’t the majority of us been misled these 
many years? We are told to look for lean, caday- 
erous looking mortals. I believe the label or 
libel has come from the sterner sex though. 
Only another proof of their inefficiency for truth 
and veracity. By the way you may tell “B,” in 
December, that a bit of sugar will aid her stove 
polish in general stick-to-itiveness. And sug- 
gest to some one what will take black ink out of 
a red table cloth, which has been washed since it 
was spilled. 

We have been having a regular picnic with 
Jupiter Pluvius this last week. e has been 
quite a constant visitor—but one welcomed with 
joy and open arms—as the success of this part of 
the country depends to a great extent upon him. 
It was odd to see how hard ‘‘Old Sol’’ would try 
to crowd him out, when he (Plavius would 
stop to wipe his “weeping eyes,’’ but ‘Sol’ had 
to take a back seat this time. 

Why did net Mrs. C. L. H. D., of Castell 
Llano Co., Texas, sign her name, do you know! 
And do you believe Mrs. Loisa M. M. Hedge, of 
Oregon, would write me? I wish she would. 

I must tell you all of what I did to-day. 1 feel 
rather proud of it considering the material 1 had 
to work upon. We have a dear little pony—a 

reat pet. One of the first shoes he wore out, 

wanted to make ‘ta memory” of. I took it 
to-day, washed clean, then gilded it with gilding 
of Diamond Dye fame; when dry, I cut a piece 
of pasteboard for the baek and then cut an oval 
piece from the centre of it. Shirred red satin 
all around the outside of cardboard and puckered 
it in nicely around the oval place, fastened it to 
my shoe with very narrow ribbon, putting it 
down through one nail hole (and the back) and 
up through another, then tying in pretty bow. 
At the bottom, or near it, put the ribbon through 
the back and around the outside of shoe and 
tiedthe bow. Added several loops at the bot- 
tomin centre of back, put in a spose and 

hoto., and it is quite “recherche” looking. (I 
Corvowed that word from one of the JoURNAL 
admirers. ) 

Do you see those geraniums over there by the 
fence? They were thrown out as rubbish last 
summer, but'a little dirt covered their toes, and 
they have grown as all the coaxing would never 
have induced them, and you see they are taller 
than we and full of blossoms. I remember treas- 
uring a few stieks of ’em once in little pots, 
trying to keep them warm, and erying when 
they were frozen. It makes me weary, now, to 
think of it—and who wonders! Look at those 


beauties of yellow and red roses, that patch of 
solid blue, my violets, &c., and all out doors, 
and doors and windows open to look at theml 
Isn’t it nicer than being shut up in an oven al 
day, or hugging a few puny plants all winter. 
But my goodness! I must get those peas shelled 
for dinner. No, peas in February are not so bad. 





education of the mind, heart and soul our bigh- 
est duty. Mrs. Ciara D. ARMSTRONG. 


Come often and ever, but exeuse for the 
present IpyL DExtTER.- 





wwe! 
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COTTAGE DINNERS. 





JUNE. 





BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 





With the arrival of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
catering becomes an easy matter. Fruit is al- 
ways an acceptable dessert; one that is easily 
prepared and is far more wholesome than the 
made dishes upon which one has to rely in the 
winter. It usually possesses the added merit 
o cheapness. 

lts appearance at a time when confinement to 
the kitchen and proximity to a hot stove be- 
comes doubly irksome is a boon to the house- 
wife. The recipes furnished in this number for 
methods of making cooked desserts in which 
fruit is used have been given more from a desire 
to supply variety than from the belief that any 
mode of preparing fruit is superior to that of 
serving it aw naturel. 


SUNDAY. 


Brown Fricasseed Chicken. 
Boiled Potatoes. String Beans. 
Raspberries in Ambush. 


BROWN FricassEED CHICKEN:—Select a pair 
of pome chickens. ey need not be very 
young. Joint them carefully, guarding against 
cutting them into too large pieces. Put them 
into a saucepan with half a pound of salt pork 
cut fine. Pour over them a quart of cold water 
and simmer until tender, Jetting them cook very 
slowly. When they are done strain off the liquor 
into a frying pan, add to it a teaspoonful of 
parsley, minced fine, and a very small onion, 
also minced. Thicken with a tablespoonful of 
butter, and boil ten minutes, stirring con- 
stanily. The chickens should have been kept 
hot, while the gravy was preparing. They may 
now be transferred to a hot dish and the gravy 
poured over them. 

Boil the giblets separately in two cups of 
water, season well, and set aside for Monday’s 
soup. 

BOILED Potrators :—See previous directions. 

String Beans:—Cut off the ends and trim 
the edges so as to remove every particle of the 
strings. Divide into inch lengths and stew until 
tender in boiling water, slightly salted. Drain 
dry, dish, pepper and salt and stir into thema 
tablespoonful of butter. 

RASPBERRIES IN AmBUSH:— Make a nice 
pastry, according to former directions, and line 
a pie plate with it. Bake in a quick oven and 
while warm, spread thickly with red raspberries 
and heap on these a meringue made of the 
whites of four eggs beaten stiff with half a cup- 
ful of powdered sugar. Mixa handful of rasp- 
berries through the meringue. Brown very 
lightly and eat soon afterwards, when it is cool. 


MONDAY. 


Giblet Soup. 
Chicken in Rice. Baked Potatoes. 
Sliced Tomatoes, Durkee’s Dressing. 
Berries and Cream. 


GisLet Soup:—Cut the meat from the bones 
of yesterday’s chicken and put them over the 
fire with a half pound of Jean salt pork, cut into 

ieces, a chopped onion and a bunch of herbs. 
tover with cold water and stew two hours. 
Strain and skim and return to the fire with the 
liquor in which the giblets were boiled. Thicken 
with a tablespoonful of butter rolled in flour, 
add the giblets, chopped fine, and just before 
serving, a cup of hot milk. Season to taste. 

CHICKEN IN Rice:—Boil two cupfuls of raw 
rice. Spread the bottom of a greased pudding 
dish with this, then put in a layer of the chicken 
eut from the bones for the soup, season, cover 
with rice, spread this with more chicken and 
continue thus until the materials are used up. 
The top layer should be of rice into which a 
beaten egg has been stirred. Before spreading 
this on pour in the remains of the gravy. Bake 
covered twenty minutes, uncover and brown. 

BakED Poratoges: — Directions previously 

iven. 

TOMATOES WITH DURKEE’s Dressina:—Peel 
with a very sharp knife. Cut into slices and lay 
in a bowl with pieces of ice. Pass as a separate 
course with a bottle of Durkee’s salad dressing, 
to which each may help himself. 

BERRIES AND CREAM:—Keep in a cold place 
until just before they are to be eaten. 


TUESDAY. 


Baked Shad au gratin 
Mashed Potatoes. Green Peas. 
Iced Cherries. 


BAKED Snap au gratin :—Split as for broiling 
and lay in a dripping pan. Pour over it halfa 
cup of boiling water and bake covered tweuty 
minutes, basting twice with butter. Uncover, 
sprinkle thickly with fine bread crumbs, season 
with pepper and salt, and pour around it a wine- 

lassful of cooking Sherry. Bake ten sinutes 
onger and serve. 

ASHED POTATOES AND GREEN PEAS:—Di- 
rections previously given. 

Icep CHERRIES:—Serve the cherries in a 
bowl with fragments of cracked ice mixed with 
them. They should, if possible, be fresh gath- 
ered the day they are eaten. Stale cherries do 
not come far short of being absolute poison. 


WEDNESDAY. 


Veal Squabs. 
Poiato Dumplings. Asparagus on Toast. 
Gerawberty Meringue Pudding. 

Veac Squans:—Have veal cutlets cut quite 
thin, spread each with a forcemeat of finely 
chopped salt pork mixed with an equal quantity 
of Seed crumbs, seasoning of, herbs, minced | 
onion, pepper and salt to taste. Lay a good- 





sized raw oyster in the centre of each cutlet and 
roll it up tightly, tying with stout white cotton. 
Lay in a drippiug pan, dash a cup of boiling 
water over them and bake covered until the 
meat is dove. Skim the gravy, thicken with 
browned flour and pour it around the squabs as 
they lie on a hot dish. 


Potato DuMPLINGs:—Shape cold mashed po- 


tatoes into little cones, slightly flattened on top. 
Lay these in a baking pan, put a tiny dab of 
butter on top of each and brown in the oven. 


ASPARAGUS ON Toast:—Trim the stalks of 


asparagus uutil they are of the sume length and 
tie together with a soft string. Drop the bunches 
into boiling water and cook half an hour, or 
until tender. Toast enough bread to cover the 
flat dish in which the asparagus is to be served, 


dip each slice into the asparagus liquor and but- 
ter each well. Cut the strings about the aspara- 
gus and arrange the stalks on the toast, pouring 
over all a good drawn butter. For this, direc- 
tions have previously been given. 

STRAWBERRY MERINGUE PuppinG: — Two 
cups bread crumbs, very fine and dry. 

One cup sugar. 

Four cups milk. 

Two cups strawberries. 

One tablespoonfu! butter. 

Yolks of four eggs. 

Cream the butter and sugar, add the beaten 
yolks, the milk and the crumbs. Pour into a 
buttered pudding dish and bake covered until 
fim. Draw to the mouth of the oven, spread 
the strawberries on the top of the pudding, 
sprinkle with sugar and cover with the whites of 
the four eggs beaten light with a half cupful of 
powdered sugar. Set back in the oven and 
brown very lightly. Eat perfectly cold with 
sugar and cream. 

THURSDAY. 


Macaroni Soup. 
Hambur Steaks. 

Potatoes Hashed with Cream. Stewed onions. 
Cherry Dumplings. 

Macaroni Soup:—Two pounds beef bones, 
cracked fine. 

Two ponnds of veal bones, also bfoken. 

One chooped onion. 

One bunch soup herbs. 

Three quarts water. 
ns ged and salt. 

Half cupful fine macaroni, broken into inch 
bits. 

Cover the bones and seasoning with the three 
quarts of cold water; bring toa slow boil and 
cool for five or six hours. The stock should be 
made the day before it is to be used. Cool, 
strain and skim. Stew the macaroni until ten- 
der in a little boiling water and add tothe hot 
soup, just before serving. 

HamBurG Sreaks:—TIwo pounds lean beef, 
from the round, chopped very fine by the 
butcher. 

One small onion and one bunch of parsley 
minced very fine. 

Two raw eggs. 

Wet the beef with the raw eggs and add the 
seasoning. Lay upon a pastry board spread 
with cracker crumbs and roll out the beef into 
a sheet about an inch thick, sprinkling it with 
more crumbs to prevent it sticking to the roll- 
ing pin. Cut into neat squares with a sharp 
knife and fry in butter until they are of a nice 
brown. They are very good if properly prepared. 

Potatoes HASHED WITH CREAM:—Prepare as 
directed tn March number of ‘‘Cottage Dinners,” 
with the exception of browning them in the 
baking dish. 

Stewep Ontons:—Young onions should be 
chosen for this dish. Stew them fifteen minutes 
in boiling water, then drain this off and pour a 
cup of cold milk over the onions. Let them 
stew in this until tender; season to taste and 
thicken the milk with a teaspoonful of butter 
rolled in flour. Cook five minutes after adding 
this. 

Cuerry DumpLinas:—Four cups flour. 

Two tablespoonfuls lard. 

Two cupfuls sweet milk. 

One teaspoonful soda. 

Two teaspoonfuls cream tartar. 

One saltspoonful salt. 

Two cups cherries. 

One cup sugar. 

Sift the salt, soda and cream tartar with the 
flour, rub in the shortening and wet with the 
milk. Roll out about a quarter of an inch thick 
and cut into squares about three inches in diam- 
eter. Heap as many cherries as the dumpling 
will hold in the centre of cach; sprinkle thickly 
with sugar and press the edges of the pastry 
together tightly. Lay them with the pinched 
edges downward ina oo | pan that has been 
well sprinkled with flour and bake half an hour. 
Serve with hard sauce. 


FRIDAY. 


Salmon Toast. Egg Timbales. 
Mashed Potato. Summer Squash. 
Raspberry Shortcake, 

SaLmMon Toast:—Heat two cupfuls of canned 
salmon, from which the liquor has been drained 
in a cup of drawn butter, All bones and bits of 
skin should first have been removed from the 
salmon. When it is scalding, beat in one egg 
whipped light. Turn the mixture upon triang)es 
of bread, fried brown and freed from fat. 

EGG TIMBALES:—Six eggs. 

Hal! cup milk. 

Four tablespoonfuls grated cheese. 

Pepyr and salt to taste. 

Pinct. of soda in the milk. 

Beat the eggs very light, add the milk, soda, 
pepper and salt and last of all the cheese. Pour 
into small buttered patty pans, set these in a 
pan of boiling water and bake in the oven until 
the egg is firm. Turn out ona flat dish, stick a 
spray of parsley in the centre of each and pour 
drawn butter around them. Eat very hot. 

MasHED Potato:—See previous directions. 

SuMMER SQquasH:—Lay in cold water twenty 
minutes after it is peeled and sliced. Stew until 
tender in boiling water, press out all the water, 
season with pepper and salt and stir in a couple 
of teaspoonfuls of butter. 

RASPBERRY SHORTCAKE: — Prepare as for 
strawberry shortcake, using instead of straw- 
berries either the red or the black raspberries. 
If you can get it, spread whipped cream thickly 
over the top. It is a delicious addition. 


SATURDAY. 
Vegetable Soup. 
Lamb Chops and Potstece. 
Young Beets. Green Peas. 
Cherry Pie. 

VEGETABLE Soup:—Six sliced tomatoes. 
Two large potatoes, sliced and parboiled. 
One turnip, sliced and parboiled. 
Two carrots, sliced and parboiled. 
Two small onions. 


Two cups green peas, shelled. 

One cup lima beans, shelled. 

Bunch of soup herbs. 

Half cup nice dripping. 

One tablespoonful butter rolled in corn starch. 

Two tablespoonfuls flour. 

Two quarts boiling water. 

Slice the onions and fry to a nice brown in the 
dripping, add the flour and brown this nicely. 
Pour all into the soup pot, rinsing out the pan 
with a cupful of boiling water and pouring this 
into the pot. Put iu all the vegetables, the 
herbs and the rest of the boiling water and sim- 
mer slowly for two hours. Put all through a 
colander, return to the fire, heat to boiling, 
thicken with the butter and corn stareb, pepper 
and salt to taste and serve. 

Lams CuHops:—Trim the chops neatly and 
broil over a hot fire. Dust with pepper and salt, 
butter lightly, and arrange ercund a mound of 
mashed potato. 

Youne Beets:—Boil in salted water an hour, 
rub off the skins and slice the beets into a hot 
dish. Pour over them two tablespoonfuls of 
boiling vinegar, a tablespoonful of melted butter 
and pepper and salt to taste. 

GREEN Peas:—Directions previously given. 

CHERRY Pit:—Make a nice paste as hereto- 
fore directed; line-a pie plate with it and fill 
with ripe cherries. pread well with sugar, 
cover with pastry, cut a slitin the middle and 
bake to a delicate brown. Eat cold and sprinkle 
each piece with sugar. 


QUERIES FOR RECIPES. 


“How to make good Coffee Cake without 
dough.”’ A Subscriber. 

One cup butter. 

Two cups sugar. 

One cup molasses. 

Three eggs, whites and yolks beaten separately. 

One cup black coffee—made. 

One cup seeded and chopped raisins. 

One cup currants, well cleansed and dried. 

Half cup citron, minced fine. 

Half teaspoonful each of mace, cinnamon and 
cloves. 

One teaspoonful saleratus, dissolved in a table- 
spoonful of boiling water. 

Five cups flour. 

Rub the butter and sugar toa cream, stir in 
the molasses, first warming it slightly, and the 
spices. Beat these very hard until light. Stir 
in the whipped yolks, the coffee, the flour and 
the whites. Then put in the saleratus water, 
and last of all stir in the fruit, thoroughly 
dredged in flour. This will make two good-sized 
loaves. : 

2. 


“*How to make good tabie mustard.” 

Four tablespoonfuls dry mustard 

Two teaspoonfuls salad oil. 

One teaspoonful salt. 

One teaspoonful pepper. 

Two teaspoonfuls sugar. 

Vinegar to make a paste. 

Wet up the mustard with the oil, add the 


vinegar, the salt, pepper and sugar and beat 
hard five minutes. 
3 


‘How to make prepared flour.” 

Prepared flour is sold by most grocers. 
Hecker’s is generally conceded to be the best 
brand. It can be prepared at home by adding to 
each quart of flour one teaspoonful of soda and 
two teaspoonfuls of cream tartar and sifting 
them together three times. 

4 


‘‘Why not grease pans for angel cake?” 

The whites of the eggs are so little adhesive 
that there is no danger of their sticking to the 
pan as would the yolks. 


oO 
‘*How to cook Hamburg Steaks.” 
A New Subscriber. 
The directions for preparing Hamburg Steaks 
are given in ‘‘COTTAGE Dinwens’? for June. 


“How to make cheese-cake pie.” 

Three eggs. 

Half cup sugar. 

Quarter cup sweet cream. 

One teaspoonful butter. 

Juice and grated peel of a lemon. 

One cup and a half cottage cheese. 

Rub the cheese through ‘a colander, add the 
beaten eggs, sugar, butter and lemon. Stir until 
smooth. Make a good pie paste, line a pie dish 
with it, fill with the cheese compound and bake 
half an hour. 


‘*How to make Prince of Wales’ Cake.” 

Dark.—One cup sugar. 

Two cups flour. 

One cup raisins, seeded and minced, 

Two tablespoonfuls molasses. 

Half teaspoonful soda, dissolved in hot water. 

Half cup sour milk. 

Yolks of four eggs. 

Ligut.—One cup sugar. 

Half cup butter. 

Half cup sweet milk. 

Two cups flour. 

One teaspoonful baking powder. 

Whites of four eggs. 

Ore teaspoontul vanilla, 

Mix the dark and light parts separately, bake 
in jelly cake tins and arrange in alternate layers 
with icing between cach. 


8. 

‘*How to make hop yeast.” 

Mrs. J. N. P. 

One cupful hops, sewed up in cheese cloth bag. 

Six medium-sized potatoes. 

Half cup flour. 

uarter cup white sugar. 

Eight cups cold water. 

Put the potatoes, peeled, and the hops over 
the fire in the cold water. Boil, covered, until 
the potatoes are soft enough to wash, then re- 
move them with a split spoon, leaving the hops 
still boiling. Mash the potatoes, rubbing with 
them the sugar and flour, and wet up gr.dually 
with the hop water, adding it while boiling hot. 
Add all the water and set the mixture aside to 


cool, putting with it, when about lukewarm, 
half a cupful of good yeast. Set uncovered ina 
bowl] and let it work until it stops bubbling. 
When it reaches this point, bottle it, cork tightly 
and wire down the corks. Keep iu a cool place. 


‘How to make potato yeast.”’ 

Use precisely the same ingredients as in hop 
yeast, with the exception of the hops. Prepare 
in the same manner, using the water, in which 
the potatoes were boiled, to moisten the po- 
tatoes, sugar and flour. Add the same quantity 
of yeast, let all work, as directed, bottle and 
4 in a cool place. 





“How to can corn in Mason’s glass jars.” 
Maggie F. Rubien. 


Boil the ripe corn on the cob until it is tender, 
and cut it off while hot. Salt well, return to the 
fire and heat to sculding, stirring incessantly to 
prevent scorching. While boiling hot fill the 
glass jars, settiug each on a wet cloth to prevent 


its cracking. Seal up while hot and keep in a 
dark place. 
3 


‘How to put up peaches in self-sealing jars.”’ 

Peel and stone large, firm eaches, dropping 
each piece in cold water, When all are done 
pour a cupful of water into the bottom of a 
preserving kettle, and place the fruit in it in 
layers, spriukling each stratum with a table- 
spoonful of white sugar. Bring slowly to a boil 
aud let the fruit simmer about five minutes. 
sare te cans ont cont while scalding hot. If 

ons are faithfully re y wi 

keep perleotiy. ully followed, they will 


‘‘How to dry cherries.” 


5 Mrs. M. Florence. 
tone seven pounds of ripe, tart cherries and 
arrange them in layers alternating with white 
sugar, as directed for canning peaches. The 
proportion of sugar should be two pounds to the 
seven pounds of fruit, before stoning. Set the 
saucepan over the fire and scald tne fruit, but do 
not let it boil. Take the cherries out of the 
syrup, Spread them on flat, earthen dishes, and 
dry them in the sun. When perfectly dry, pack 
down in stone jars and keep covered. If the 
scalding has been thorough, there will be no 
danger of worms. 


3. 


“How to can strawberries without cooking the 
fruit. ' Mrs. M. Florence. 

Choose firm, perfect berries and hull carefully, 
taking pains not to crush them. To eaéh pound 
of fruit allow half a pound of sugar, or if you 
wish them quite rich, thee-quarters of a pound, 
Proceed exactly as above directed for dried cher- 
ries, scalding the fruit and then spreading it on 
plates to ary, without freeing the berries from 
the syrup. Spread gauze over the plates to pro- 
tect irom dust. When the syrup thickens, the 
fruit is ready to be put up in sealded jars. This 
process preserves the color and form of the fruit 
much better than does the ordinary method ot 
canning. 
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We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as PREMIU™ * to 
those who GET UP CLUBS or purchase TEA and COPFEE in \arge 
quantities, DINNER and TEA SETS, GOLD-BAND SETS,SILVER- 
WAKE, &c. ‘Teas of all kinds from W® cents to 75 cents per pound. 
We do a very large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from to # CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CAS- 
TERS as Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders WHITE TEA 
SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with 811 orders 
GOLD-BAND or MOSS-ROSE SETS of 44 pieces, or DINNER SETS 
of 118 pieces, with $20 orders, anda HOST of other Premiums. We 
carry the largest stock, and do the largest TEA and COFFEE busi- 
ness, in Boston. Send postal (and mention this paper) for our 
large illustrated price and premium list, of 96 pages, containing 
also CASH PRICES for our premiums, at LESS than Wholesale 
Prices As to our reliability, we are pleased to refer to the pub- 
lishers of this paper. CREAT ONDON TEA a 

801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHILBUR’S 
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The finest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 

ulres no boiling. povatuare for Dyspeptics 
and Children. OF Buy of your dealer, or send (0 stamps 
for trial can. H. @. WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia. 
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lee Cream Freezers 


| Are durable, substantial, and 
| PL » have no comp ieated machin- 
Fery. The mechanism is sach 
that they wi) freeze Cream, 
Fruits, Water Ices, ete., in the 






















shortest possible time. Ree- 
ommended by Miss Parloa, in 
| | her popular Cook Book. Sold 
a ! by slouse Furnishing Dealers, 


CHAS, W. PACKER, Manut’r, Phila, Pa 
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Give away as premiums to those forming clubs for 


heir TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner, Tea 

Sets, Silverware, Watches,ete. WUITE 
TEA SETS of 46 and 68 pieces with $10 and #12 
orders. Decorated TEA SETS of 44 &56 pisces 
with 12 and #15 orders. STEM-WINDING 
SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD 
BAND or Moss Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, or 
White Dinner Sets of1 ER pieces, with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your address and mention this papers 
we will mail you our Club Book containing acomplete 
Premium & Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA Co, 


210 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


WE WANT EVERY 


HOUSEKEEPER 


TO HAVE A SAMPLE OF 











which will be sent free on receipt of address, 
with name of this paper, Full sized box, postpaid 
for l5c. in stamps. For sale everywhere. 
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(FOR THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) 
DRESS FANCIES. 


Odd Freaks of Fashion. Suggestive Notions 
Gleaned at Recent Exhibitions. Novelties 
in Materials for Summer sults. Lovely 

Cra and Tissues. Silk, 


Woolen, Camel's Hair and 
Mixed Goods. The Newest 


Ideas in Cotton. 
BY MRS. JAMES H. LAMBERT. 


The wonderful productions of the modern 
loom, to be found in the various stores this 
season, are beautiful beyond description; and 
the thoughtful woman of Fashion can hardly 
realize how the exquisite gossamer tissues, the 
woolens, with intricate designs, and the superb 
silks presented, can be machine woven, for it 
seems fitting work for fairy fingers to weave the 
dainty dlapbanous textures used for evenin 
gowns, and the superb embroidereG robes, loo 
as if fashioned by one skilled in needlework. in- 
stead of being the creations of an inanimate but 
untiring worker, a mere thing of metal. 

The extreme high novelties in Lyon’s silks, 
show immense designs in flowers very much 
larger in size than nature’s beautiful children 
and then there are numbers of brocades and 
pekins just as handsome, but less striking. In 
some specimens, the brocaded sprays, carelessly 
scattered on the silken pat. are in the same 
color as the ground, and in one other color, fre- 
quently white, and camaille effects are also in 
great favor. 

A beautiful silver faille shows wide stripes 
created by a series of large stone colored satin 
spots, while in spring green novelty has alter- 
nate bands of silk, and is made decorative by 
the application of a bouquet composed of pink, 
cream, and cardinal flowers, at intervals, on the 
satin stripe. 

The new veloutine, which is now so fashion- 
able, is really a soft, rich quality of French 
faille. At one of the spring exhibitions, a 
church dress of this silk was displayed. The 
skirt was draped aipnely in front and at the 
back, and slit open all the way down on the left 
side to show an underskirt of dark blue, and 
steel gray shot silk, the over rez being ina 
bluish-stone color. The peaked bodice was put 
on with plaited fronts to a shoulder-piece of the 
shot silk, which came down into a deep point 
both in front and at the back. The sleeves were 
of shot silk, with peaked reveres of the plain 
fabric. 

For evening wear the Directoire style of dress 
is popular. The long, plain skirts are some- 
times embroidered over the hem, or up the front 
with pearls, gold thread, and crystal beads, their 
creation a’ ng employment to thousands of 
hands. e dress is completed by a large, wide 
scarf tied around the waist. Then there are 
gowns of gauzes striped with satin, and trimmed 
with cascades of ribbon ends. Jetted grenadine, 
too, is much used, often being draped all down 
the front of a velvet dress. 

Among other imported novelties is an elegant 
toilette of cactus-colored silk crape, to be woru 
over a satin foundation of the same color. With 
this dress is a fan representing the leaves of the 
cactus. Lovely dresses are of embroidered tulle, 
under silk or satin dresses, open at the side over 
the tulle. A high chemisette and long puffed 
sleeves of the same tulle are worn under the low, 
silken bodice. 

Very few ladies are able to pessens the high 
class novelties in dress goods, brought out this 
season for the fact of their being new, adds to 
the price at which they are sold by the manufac- 
tures, many dealers marking them at “fancy” 
figures. Doe-skin is the name of a fabric used 
for jackets, while a new high cost material 
called “‘silk-kid’” is made in all colors, and 
makes exceedingly stylish walking costumes. 
One of these suits in bronze kid, is trimmed 
with a chenille passementeric in the same color, 
richly beaded with illuminated bronze beads 
Capote en suite, trimmed with ribbons and roses 
in front. 

In camel’s hair and woolen goods, there are 
numbers of expensive specimens, the plush 
striped and checked or flowered materials cost- 
ing from $5.00 to $8.00 and $10.00 a yard, while 
the lower gr.des and reduced odds and ends are 
marked as low as $1.00, $1.50 to $5.00 a yard. 
Very fine checked cloths, which are lovely and 
soft, sell for $3.50 a yard, while the American 
reproductions of these English novelties are 
$1.50 and $2.50 a yard, and some particularly 
good imitations are only 75c. a yard. Then there 
are Varieties of serges and other woolen stuffs 
coins anywhere from 37\¢c. a yard, up to 75c. 
and $1.00. 

Lighter in weight and = et desirable 
for dresses intended for visiting and home toi- 
lettes, are the handsome silk-warp materials, 
which come in jet and blue black, and can now 
be found in white, and hence will be in demand 
for evening and dinner robes. The Gypsy cloth 
is really the lightest of these novelties, being 
something like Grenadine in nature; the Feather 


cloth is next in weight, being a little lighter - 


than the lustrous, crapy Convent cloth, and the 
smooth, beautiful Clairette. These white silk- 
warp fabrics have been largely used for con- 
firmation toilettes, and will be generally adopted 
for commencement purposes, as the youthful 
wearers can make them serve double purpose, 
and utilize them during the summer at the sea- 
side, as they are not injured by salt atmosphere. 

Fine woolen fabrics, like Mousseline de Laine, 
are e up with the same material striped with 
widej' silk bands, ornamented with a brocade 
design; and still lighter is a fabric with fancy 
silken stripes, which is very pretty in antique 
blue, with stripes in white silk; this stuff makes 
charming dresses for young ladies. 

Cotton goods, or washing materials, deserve 
special commendation, for some of the novelties 
are very pretty; they come in all colors, and are 


often in such shades that they will not soon re- | fret work in wood; and in each window is hu 


uire laundrying. 
| shows diamond design, in lace and stripe 
| tern. Tyrolese stripes are seen on a close, 

canvas ground, in goods that sell at omy 12¢c. a 
yard, and costumes composed in all colors, have 
| horizontal stripes in embroidered designs, in 
| white and contrasts. 

Pattern robes of Toile du Nord, with plain and 
checked goods sufficient for a dress, cost $1.75, 
while the goods by the yard sell at 12}¢c., and 
the now oe ogel cotton Cleghorn novelties are 
to be found in retail houses at 25c. a yard for 


em 


plain goods. 

From foreign authorities, in matters of style, 
may be learned that Parisian fashionables have 
discarded the smal! hair cushion, which formed 
the upper part of the tournure, and in its place 
they use our Philadelphia Lady Washington 
bustle of braided wire which, they say, is de- 
cidedly more confortable, and produces a much 
better effect than the cushion. In Europe, this 
bustle, which is now incased in a net-lace cover, 
is knowd as the Myra. 

In dress furnishings a novelty is the model 
dress or skirt extender, which is of spring steel, 
cloth covered, and tipped with leather, which 
serves double pur, of keeping the steels from 
cutting through the cloth, and acting as a loop 
at each end, by which the extender is held in 
position. These steels come in sets, and cost 
5c. for the three. 

The wide, large plaided sash ribbons are now 
used to form the wing-like bows, with which the 
sides and fronts of stylish hats are now deco- 
rated. 

Practical looking bonnets are formed of pine 
cones, and many effective designs on hats and 
bonnets are executed in bright surfaced melon 
seeds; and another peculiarity in this seasou’s 
millinery, is the use of colored petal instead of 
the eutire flower. 

A ae stylish bonnet made of pine cones, is 
trimmed with embroidered lisse of a correspond- 
ing color, and is bordered with rose leaves that 
shaded from cloth of gold to biscuit, having a 
high standing butterfly bow to complete the 
effect. 

Gauze ribbons, with fancy corded edge, are 
used in conjunction with loops of rich velvet. 

For information, thanks are due Le Boutillier 
Bros., Broadway and 14th 8t., New York, and 
Sharpless Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRILLIANT OPENINGS. 


In Boston, New York and Philadelphia, some 
of the largest Palaces of Fashion bave, in the 
spring and fall, a grand opening, or in other 
words, a special exhibition of seasonable, im- 
ported and domestic novelties in dress goods, 
costumes and wraps, with trimmed hats and 
bonnets. On the days set aside for these ex- 
positions, the stores are thronged with curious 
and appreciative ladies, who are on the outlook 
after new styles. 

Prior to such events, attention is often invited 
to a new room, which, perhaps, has been appro- 
priately appointed for the better display of 
special articles, but it is rather an unusual oc- 
currence for an immense building to be sud- 
denly added to an already large store, a 
mercantile feat just accomplished by Straw- 
bridge and Clothier, who “opened,” with their 
original establishment, the store — oc- 
cupied by Héod, Bonbright & Co., prominent 
commission merchants and importers. 

In light, airy and handsome rooms, dress 
goods are attractively arranged, and in addition 
to the departments of costumes and wraps,.on 
the second floor, considerable space has been 
devoted to the novelties in hats and bonnets, 
and everything in millinery. So rapidly is the 
business of this house increasing, that with all 
this recently acquired space, there is still a de- 
mand for more room, for even now, a good-sized 
building near the store is used as the publication 
office aud editorial rooms of that valuable and 
unique periodical, Strawbridge and Clothier’s 
Magazine, a quarterly, devoted to the interests 
of house-wives and society ladies. 


«x 


A cage grape | bright example of the gradual 

rowth of a well conducted business, is realized 
n the House of E. Ridley & Sons. Year by 
year, the enterprising head, added space, to the 
original room occupied as a small trimming or 
notion store, until now an immense building, 
covering almost an entire block on Grand Street 
in New York, includes within its limits over 
fifty distinct departments. 

At the recent opening at E. Ridley & Sons, 
silks, woolens, and cotton goods were exhibited, 
together with all articles in the line of wearing 
apparel and house ene goods, while most 
attractive to ladies was the large and handsome 
new millinery parlor, carpeted in velvet, fur- 
nished with mahogony tables and cases, num- 
bers of beveled plate glass mirrors, two Oriental 
fire-places in antique brass, while between the 
windows in the front of the room is Moorish 


Continue to send all goods purchased through 


their Mail Order Department to any part of the 
U. 8. 


FREE OF COST FOR TRANSPORTATION. 


SPRING AND SUMMER DRESS STUFFS. 


Summer Silks, 40c., 50c., 60c., 75c. and $1.00 per yard. 

Velvet Stripes, newest colorings, $1.50 per yard. 

New Plaided Surahs, 8c. per yard. 

Satin Rhadames, evening shades. $1.10, worth $1.50. 

Pekin Stripes, 75c. per yard. 

Latest ideas in all-wool, French, German, and Eng: 
lish Check Cloths, very wide and very stylish, $1.50 to 








00 pe. yard. 
Asturienne, a Silkk and Wool Nove'ty, in curiously 
striped and plaided effects, with plain Serge for com- 
bination, $1.25 per yard. 
Camel’s Hair Vicuna, $1.00 per yard. 
xtra value 50-inch Camel’s Hair Suitings, 6c. per yd. 
Silk and Wool Mixtures per yard. 
B. Priestiey’s White Clairette, Convent, Feather and 
Gypsy Cloths, $1.25 to $2.00 pe: d 
a 





0 $2. r yard. 

ont oe Canvas Suiting, Spring weight, 50c., worth $1.25 
Special lot of Choice Wool Lace, in fi 

overdresses, $1.00, worth $2.00. °° a 
Cotton goods, all kinds, all prices. 

For samples write to 


SHARPLESS BROTHERS, 
CHESTNUT and EIGHTH 8Ts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please mention V.ap1Es’ HOME JOURNAL in letter 








of advice to Sharpless Brothers. 


the moss stripe portion, and lic. a yard for the | 


| 


| Wagon loads of rea 


n 
An entirely new sample|an ornamental Mosaic medallion in esheeal 


glass. Two thousand trimmed hats and bon- 
nets, in subdued and brilliant colorings, no two} 
being alike, added to the appearance of the 
room. 

The chief attraction for young folks, at this | 
opening, was the room devoted to the repro- 
duction of the beach at Coney Island, illus- 
trating in miniature the scenes always ‘trans- 

iring there, os the gay summer season. | 

sand formed the beach and 
in simulated waves, doll bathers, in neat suits, 
sported. On ove pier a ball was in progress, 
and electric lights added to the brilliant appear- 
ance of the elegantly dressed ladies, with trained 
robes, and gentlemen in full evening dress. 
Sweet-faced dolls looked out of every window of 
the elephant hotel, and bundreds of dolls in 
walking costumes, watched the mechanical ele- 
vator, the dancing bears, the merry-go-rounds, 
and even patronized the refreshment stands 
where they were mechanically served with 
lemonade, and a mechanical street Arab, in 
trying to pick the Ket of a gentleman, is 
caught by a fine-look ng wound-up policeman. 

Doubtless, at least, three-fourths of our four 
bundred and fifty thousand readers have heard 
of Philadelphia’s John Wanamaker, his five 
thousand employes, and his mammoth magical 


high-class world’s Fair; for here are found val- 
uable and odd specimens of various articles from 
ali parts of the earth, artistically arranged and 
displayed in the appropriate portions of the 
wonderful building, where one is constantly sur- 
rised by the introduction of new and costly 
eatures, and the never-ending expensive im- 
provements. 


wellas the largest buyer, becomes, on entering 





at will, over fourteen acres of space, among a 

| wilderness of artistic loom creations,—for Wana- 

maker is known as the largest dry goods house 

in the world,—through a labyrinth of laces, can 

rest at pleasure among books of all ages, or 

become a victim to covetous desire, when pass- 
(Concluded on page 12.) 


Wanamaker’s 


On the 4th of April last we made a Grand Occas- 
ion in Dress Materials. The Exhibition proved 
beyond question, that WANAMAKER’S, great 
as it is in other departments, is first, and above 
all else, a Dry Goods Store; and, more than 
that the biggest Retail Dry Goods House in 
America, 

The prices are always WANAMAKER’S prices, 
1-m a fair advance on wholesale bedrock. Here 
are some of them: 


French Sateens, choice designs 

Printed Mohairs, eight colorings; a shake and 
the dust goes, 27 inches d 

All-wool Challis, for day and ovensna 

Linen Lawns, everything linen, pin 
black, figured, and plain white 

Bellon’s Black Biik, pure vegetable dye, 
cost $1.54 a yard to import 

All-woo!l fine Check for 
colors; very stylish 

Mayfair Suitings, irregular checks and brilliant 
yes effects, 

All-wool Tricot, for walking or traveling cos- 
tumes, 
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‘costumes; range of 


In writing for goods orsamples be definite. If 
ae don’t know exactly what you want give a 
int that’! help us to select for you. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


For further information read “Grand Spring Open- 
ings,” in this paper, and when writing to John Wana- 
maker for samples of any kind of dress gouds, please 
mention LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL in letter of advice. 


LEWIS S. COX, 


1220 Cnestnut Street. 


An Elegant Assortment of 


COSTUMES 


In the Latest Styles and Materials. 


WRAPS 


In Jet and Velvet Combinations 
and in Jetted Grenadine. 


JACKETS 


In Melton, Kersey, Plain and 
Check Cloths. 


125 Different Styles of JERSEYS, 
aul of our own manufacture. 


LEWIS S. COX, 


1220 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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* scriber to 


4 ored fash 
| novelette 


year. 





store, which can be correctly compared to a) 


The casual visitor to this establishment, as | 


its doors, the guest of the house, and can wander | 


2. 2cases Striped Seersuckers worth 12 


¢ Magazine, 
“4 quarto pages, over 1000 illustrations, col- 


numerous articles on fashion, 


domestic economy. Price, 50 cents per 
(stamps taken). 


RIDLEY’S 
CRAND ST., NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK PRIVILEGES 


ENJOYED BY EESIDENTS, MADE Pos- 
SIBLE TO ALL NON-RESIDENTS, A 
EVEN THE MOST DISTANT POINTs. 

+) 


-RIDLEY’S MAGAZINE 


TER aS Brae et ae te PASAT: 
of ma 
IONS, and a Complete PRICE 1 aC 


Entire Stock, which is the Large 
House in New York. “ saa med 


Subscription Pri 50c. per ann " 
P ingle opy, isc. r. 


—___ 


All the latest high novelties for Spring. 

Also 100 pieces All Wool Pinhead SUITINGS, in al! 
colors, at a yard; elsewhere 5éc. 
| LA pleces Jamestown Fancy SUITINGS, in stripes 
anée = 39 a yore. , 

styles fancy German piaid and f. y ° 
my a A Pp nd fancy COMBINA 
— all wool CAMEL’S HAIR MIXTURES, 48c. 

. ° 
ok a all wool French CORDETTE, in all shades. 
. yard. 

40 inch all wool French DKAPED ( 
shades, at 85c. yar Saree 
tS ail wool CAMEL’S HAIR MIXTURES, 49c. 


JACKETS. 


| galinaies Kersey Cloth JACKETS, hoods lined satin: 


| Ladies’ plaid cloth JACKETS, hoods lined si. k. $2.45, 


Fine silk WRAPS, y 
and si5u0. 8, trimmed jet and Jace, $9.75 $12.00 


rE ERYTHING IN MILLINERY. 

S, LACES E GOODS, 
HOSIERY, DRESS SILKS, Ververs 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS, GLOVES, FANC 


DS, &c., &e.; and in fact everythi 
one may need for the Family use pg a ~~ 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


E LIST of our 


Orders by mail receive most careful attention. Sam- 
pies By Mail Free. Correspondence solicited. 


Ewd. Ridley & Sons, 


809, 811,918 to $21 GRAND ST. 
} ST. 
| 59, 61, 63, 65 ORCHAKD oY. A Y 


- ‘ 

¥or further information concerning this House, read 
Mrs. J. H. Lambert’s article on “Brilliant Openings,” 
in this number LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


| -—-s« GREAT SALE OF 


Silks Dress Goods and 


| Wash Fabrics. 


200 pieces best quaite French Satines 
5 cases Finest Domestic Satines 
3 cases choice Striped Novelty Ginghams.... 
Large variety Scotch Novelty Ginghams 

c 
250 pieces 4-4 Cambr.cs Foulard Patechus. one 
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oC. 2cases Imported Linen Lawns 


FRENCH DRESS GOODS. 
44 inch Sebastapol Cords, black and colors... 


. 42inch Albatross, black, colors and evening 


shades 


. 44inch Diagonals, black and colors 


40 inch Silk Warp Henriettas, Priestiey’s 


make, $1.50 quality 
NEW SILKS. 

New Summer Silks, best qua ity 6 
| Imported Colored Surah Bilks, Worth $1.25.. 85. 
| New Shades Colored Rhadames, 98e. and $1.25 
| Elegant Striped Velvets to match e 
| Black and Colored Faille Francaise, worth #2 #1.50 
C. J. Bonnet’s Back Stiks, from $1.25 to %2.50 
. GLOVES. 

Ladies’ >-button Kid Gloves, new shades.... 59c. 
| Ladies’ 4-but. Paris Suede Gloves, ali shades #1.00 
Stik Taffeta Jersey Gloves, 4and 6-but. length 

English Pure Silk Mitts, 6-button length.... 

| English Pure Silk Jersey Gloves, 6 but. length 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


‘Broadway & [4th St., N.Y. 


| PATENT’ D IMPROV’D LOTTA BUSTLE. 
| For style, comfort, health and durability has no equal. 


Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways retain its shape after 
pressure, no matter in what 
position the wearer may sit 
or recline. Avoid inferior 
imitations. See that each 
Bustle is stamped Improved 
‘Lotta.” Send for price-list. 
COLUMBIA RUBBER Cv. 
Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by all the leading dry goods houses. 


SOMETHING NEW! 


Corticelli Wash Silk. 


Fast Colors. Permanent Dyes. 


ec. 








SOLD ONLY ON SPOOLS. 
Colors warranted not torun, or toinjure inany way 
the most delicate fabrics in washing. 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass 
Sole Manufacturers. 








A FREE CRAZY PATCHWORK BOOK. 


= containing over 100 new stitches, 12 large 


9pa| full page transferable designs, and full in- 
77 4 structions for this popular and fascinating 
4 needlework GIVEN FREE to every sub- 


the Fashion Quarterly, a Ladies’ 
each number containing 120 


ion plate, a complete and original 


by one of the best writers and 
art, and 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


Eighth and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 
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SUMMER FASHIONS, 















Dainty Dresses for Outdoors and Evening 
Wear. Novelties in Bodices and Sum- 
mer Wraps. 





BY JENNY JUNE. 





There are many charming features of the pres- 
ent fashions, which are well adapted to the sea- 
son, and especially becoming tothe young. One 
is the use of simple materials, in fine stripes, and 
checks; another the return to simpler forms; 
and a third the substitution of natural (artificial) 
flowers, in place of the tinselled rubbish, which 
was for a time employed as a substitute. The 
delicate spring-like coloring too, is a matter for 
congratulation. The glaring reds and yellows 
are toned down, or have disappeared altogether. 
Soft shades of yellow are used, but in cooler and 
fresher combinations, with pale blue, or wood 
brown. Spring green, in lettuce, cress, and moss 
shades, appears in thin summer materials, as or- 
namentation, united with cool greys, fawus, and 
soft browns, reproducing atmospheric tones, and 
open-air effects; where there is sufficient intelli- 
gence, and knowledge of color, to work up avail- 
able resources to the best advantage. 

There is nothing striking that is not bad in 
street dress, the predominating influence being, 
exactly as it should be, quiet and practical. 
Young girls reserve the short cloth jackets, in 
fine check, or plain cloth, unlined, untrimmed, 
and only faced interiorly with silk, for cool morn- 





! Hal) 
ing wear in the cambric, ging- 
ham, batiste, or flannel gowns, which form the 
staple of the summer wardrobe. Trimmings have 
not disappeared, but they have become less clab- 
orate, and less conspicuous. Dull wax beads are 
used for bordering, pearls, and delicate combi- 
nations of color, for open sprays; which show the 
silk beneath. The fine summer wools are trimmed 
with silk galloons, which have looped edges, and 
narrow ribbons are employed in the form of ro- 
settes, and clustered loops; or panels, with gath- 
ered ends, which form a point, and is finished 
with a rosette. 

The revival of the habit chemisette, or plaited 
vest, has had an instantaneous success because 
itis found so useful and becoming. In one, or 
another, it is universally adopted, some having it 
inserted as an integral part of the bodice, others 
having several eal independently, of foulard, 
or crepe, and ribbon, of ribbon, and lace, and the 
like, so that they can be adapted to any dress. 

The outdoor garments for summer street wear, 
have grown smaller by degrees, until there is 
little left of them. The newest are mere capes, 
which fall an inch, or more short of the line of 
the waist, but have quite long ends in front, or 
they are made with narrow, fitted basque back, 
a shoulder cape for sleeve, and loose fronts. 
Most of them are masses of bead work, wrougit 
into the meshes of silk netting which forms the 
open ground plan. 

White embroidery, and white lace, are no 
longer used upon colored cottons, the work is 
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done in white, and colors upon the material. 
Some of it is executed in raised work, some in 
open work, some in solid color, some in varied 
colors, and some in different shades of one color, 
or in combination of a color with white 

The study in grey and brown, which is given 
under the title of a “Summer Walking Dress,” 
is copied from a batiste, the skirt of which is 
composed of brown stripes, and cluster lines of 
grey, and white. The overskirt and basque are 
checked, in the same colors, and the fuil vest is of 
#oft silk, inlines of yellow,and brown. The cuffs 





and collar are of nut-brown velvet. The hat of 
crinoline, is of grey, striped with brown, and 
trimmed with brown velvet, and lilacs in the 
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natural color. The drapery is of the simplest, 
and falls in a series of natural ripples from the 
sides, which are turned back from the front. 
The back may be arranged with or without a 
pouf’; the effect of the latter being to depress the 
centre, and throw the fulness more to the sides. 
There is a difference which should be noted this 
season, in the length of the sleeves. 

For several years they have been very short, 
80 that the arms must either be covered with very 
long gloves, or exposed to the roughening effects 
of sun, and wind. Itis not always possible to 
wear long gloves, and often looks like an affec- 
tation, while for the majority, is useless extray- 
agance. This year the sleeves are cut a more 
natural length, arms are better protected, and 
gloves do not need to be so long. 

The application of drawn work to linen is 
shown ina pretty costume which a young lady 
wears who is evidently taking her little fox ter- 
rier for an airing. The detail of the work is given 
belom, the spaces showing where ribbon, or velvet 
may be run in to add to the effectiveness of the 
work. The square mesh is usually about an ineh 
and a-quarter in width, and is placed over a color, 
unless threading the diamond with narrow ribbon 
or silk cord, is preferred. 

The model as here given, is of cream linen 
lawn. The overskirt fulls straight all round. It 
is tucked in front, very finely, and bordered down 
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| the sides, with three rows of drawn work, through 


| which black velvet is run. Collar, and sleeves 
| are finished to match. The chemisette is tucked 
| to match front, only still more delicately, a bow 
| of ribbon age oe J the collar, at its points, and 
| dividing the tucked vest, into upper and lower 


parts. Thesailor hat is of coarse straw, is bound 


ribbon, with double picot edge. The gloves, and 





with black velvet, and trimmed with lettuce green | 





ll 








parasol, are both of a very faint, and charmin 
shade of lettuce green. The parasol, is covere 
with open, embroidered muslin. 

ahe “‘tucked’’ bodice gives an idea of the uses 
to which tucking is put, and the new application 
of pinked, or what is called ‘flower’? ruching, to 
indoor dressing. This pretty bodice is made of 
soft silk, or muslin, in any soft shade of forget- 
me-not blue, yellow, terra-cotta red, tinted white, 
or black, It is simply tucked to form a yoke, to 





mould the waist, and shape the top, and bottom 


of the sleeves. The finish is with pinked-out 
ruching of the material, except when made of 
muslin, then it is with ruching, or looping of | 
ribbon, or gathering of narrow (doubled) lace. 
[tis a most useful little bodice for afternoon 
wear, with white skirts, and in black, or grey 
pongee, may be worn under a mantle, for the 
street, or in traveling. 

Another pretty design, more suitable for dressy 
urposes than the preceding, is the “Cora” jacket. 
tis made in cloth, cashmere, Bengaline, pean de 

soie, plush, or velvet; lined with silk, and edged 
with dull wax beads. The model from which our 





illustration is drawn, is of golden brown plush, 
lined with pale yellow silk, and edged with dull, 
yellow wax beads. It is worn over a dress of In- 
dia mull, with high, full waist, and long, full 
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sleeves, which show below the upturned cuff of 
the jacket. Two yards of plush, and two yards 
of silk will make it, and a few strings of rather 
large wax beads. 

Some of the prettiest of the epring, and early 
summer costumes are of vicuna cloth, trimmed 
with moire antique, and having full vest of china 
crape, or surah. All the gray shades, from fawrs 
to steel, are in favor; the watered silk matching 
the cloth, but the vest may be cress, or lettuce 
green. Cowslip yellow, a new and delicate com- 
bination with grey, or coral pink. Moire antique 
is used in combination with wool, and for the 
high collars, cuffs, revers, bands, stripes, panels, 
and the like, very much as velvet has been for 
two years past. It has not however, displaced 
velvet entirely. 

Striped materials are as much in vogue as ever 
for teunis, croquet, and outdoor games. They are 
very simple, consisting of a rather short skirt, 
and ‘Garibaldi’? bodice, which should be made of 
a plain material, or a narrower stripe than that of 
the skirt. The true Garabaldi bodice, is a loose 
blouse waist, cut long, so that the fulness which 
is gathered into the belt, falls over it. If the 
bodice is striped, the cuffs, and collar, are of a 
plain material in the color of the stripe. There 
is no ruffle, flounce, or “ig | upon the skirt, 
which may be simply gored, laid in perpendicular 
tucks across the front, and gathered at the back. 
A new idea this season, is the placing of square 
pockets at the sides of the skirt; and employing 
them instead of drapery to hold the back in po- 
sition. They are useful, as well as effective, and 
render an apron with pockets unnecessary. 

The dainty evening dress of sprigged muslin, 
will go straight to the hearts of all young lady 
readers. So inexpensive too, and so easily made. 
The skirt is perfectly plain, slightly gored, 


course, massed at the back, andonly just enough 
of it distributed in front and upon the hips co 
make it hang well. There is noother draping, no 
looping, no bunching, and no overskirt; nothing 
but a panel at the left, formed of three sash ends 
|of wide ribbon, graduated in length, gathered 
upon the ends, and attached by rosettes at un- 
equal distances, to each other, and to the skirt. 
The bodice is round, and low, and finished witha 
little heading of lace, and ribbon; and the arms 
and neck. There are no sleeves, but the gloves 
come nearly to the top of the arms. 

The design can be made much more expensive. 
The underdress may be of silk, with narrow plait- 
ings upon the edge, Over this two skirts of silk 
tulle, one plain, the other dotted with silver, or 
sprigged withembroidery. The edge of the upper 
one finished by hand, with dots, and button-hole 
stitch, in filoselle, The ribbon may be silk, or 





vive many old ideas. 
| ack, and either form asort of pelerine cape, with 


hemmed, and gathered straight, the fullness, of | 


satin, or moire, but it must match the sprig if 
this is in color, and the rosettes must exactly 
match the ribbon. 
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The new summer wraps are very small, and re- 
They are very short on the 


square ends infront, or a fitted basque back, with 
| half sleeves, Which are often composed wholly of 
falls of lace, or lace intermingled with ribbon 
loops. Many of the capes, and smaller mantles 
are composed wholly of jet, or jetted silk, woven 
in an open work, and showing pendant attach- 
ments. Others are in-wrought with lace, as in the 
jetted mantle, which we illustrate, and which is 
finished short across the back, and with no un- 
natural height, or fulness upon the shoulders. 
The Lace Wrapis one of the prettiest, and most 
becoming of out-door garments for summer. It 
is of beaded lace, and jetted galloon. The back 
is basque shaped, the fronts somewhat loose, but 
slightly gathered in, and the sleeves loose also, so 
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that acertain amount of fullness is gathered into 
the armholes, and the wrists, which are finished 
like the neck, front, and iower edge, with a ruch- 
ing of lace, in which narrow loops of galloon are 
set. 

Narrow riboons, and galloons with looped 
edges, are among the newest, and most fashion- 
able styles of ornamentation. The narrower the 
galloons, the closer the loops, the more there is 
of them in a series, the better, and more dis- 
tinguished the design. , 


“BROOKLYN’S MECCA.” 


Wechsler & Abraham's place is in Brooklyn 
In size their store is a colossus. 51 distinct 
deps. 200,000 square feet of shopping space. By 
far the biggest Retail Dry Goods Store in the 
entire State of New York. Their number of 
employees is upwards of 1,400. Their uniform 
| standard of a high grade of goods and low prices 
have won for them the title of “the Mecca of 
| Brooklyn.” Folks far away— South, North, 
| West, East, intrust their mail orders to them, 
| because of their accuracy and despatch. Post- 
| age free all over the United States, except for 
| bulky packages, such as Furniture, Muslins and 
Kiteben Utensils. Direct, **Mail Order Dept.,”’ 
WECHSLER & ABRAHAM, Brooklyn, New York. 











DRY COODS. — 


The largest assortment of 


‘DRESS TRIMMINGS, LACES, BUTTONS, 
AND DRESSMAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Also, full line of 
Silks, Velvets, and Mourning Goods. 
Special discount to Dressmakers and the trade. 

J. N. COLLINS, 


32 WEST 14TH STREET NEW YORK, 


















































































DRESS FANCIES. 


[Concluded from page 10. | 





ing by tables and tables, spread with beautiful 
and high art gems in pottery aud exquisite 
glassware. 

For the weary there are rooms everywhere for 
rest, reading, and refreshment, aud last week a 
magnificent new parlor for the display of 
trimmed millinery novelties was opeved in cou- 
junction with the spring exhibition of new dress 
goods, which stock embraces the largest and 
most varied assortment of materials in the coun- 
try, including every standard brand of every 
line of fabric, from those costing the highest 
prices, through the intermediate grades, to the 
very cheapest stuffs, that is low priced, but 
good, and suitable for every day wear, or work- 
ing dresses, long enduring, and easy to laundry. 

Of special interest to out-of-town readers is 
the uewly organized mail order department, 
wherein all commissions intrusted to this house 
by distant purchasers, are carefully and promptly 
executed, from an order for the very smallest 
article, to the selecting of: a bride’s trousseau, or 
the complete furnishings for a handsome house, 
for Wanamaker keeps everything. 


” 
A notable opening ot spring specialties was 
at the curious establishment of Lewis 8. Cox, in 
Piiladelphia., where the Oricnfal finishings and 
furnishings of the handsome rooms, proved fit- 
ting and appropriate surroundings, for the beau- 
tiful toilettes, and clegant wraps for ladies, and 
the attractive and useful garments of all kinds 
for misses and children, boys, girls, and babies. 

In outside coverings for spring and summer 
wear, every fashionable shape, in the newest 
material was represented, from the odd mantelet 
of silk in black, and the new colors, with decora- 
tious of jet and variously hued beads, to the 
raglans, and new-markets, in light weight cloths. 
Then there were jackets in leather cloths, with 
boxed seams, and fancy walking-jackets, in Eng- 
lish checks and plaids, with Jersey waists aud 
jackets showing new features in weave of cloth 
and make of waists, while in similar elastic 
cloths, in odd desigus and combinations, in 
plain, striped and embroidered fabrics were novy- 
elties in the Jersey box robes or suits, with made 
waists, and sufficient stuff to form a stylish skirt. 

Among the rich toilettes exhibited was one of 
china silk, with black ground and red flowers, 
fancifully made and trimmed with black chan- 
tilly lace, and red ribbons, two or three superb 
Parisian dresses in black silk with lace combina- 
tions and jet decorations, and some lovely tea 
gowns. In beautifully fine cloth in plaided- 
checks, and plain cloths, were very stylish street 
suits in drab and in brown, with large pearl but- 
tons, as the only decorative feature, besides the 
trimming formed of the fabric. 

The costumes aud dresses for misses were 
a enough to fascinate any mother; there 
were odd little formations in fancy fabrics with 
surah, plain and plaided, and lovely dresses of | 
allsurab. In one for a miss of ten, two of the! 
berry juice shades were put together with lovely 
effect, the one forming trimming on skirt, and 
front fullness, while over jacket and skirt were 
of the lighter shade surah. The other dress of 
mastic Henrietta had full front of Gobelin surah 
the cloth portions of the suit being smocked 
after the English conceit. 


ANSWERS TO-CORRESPONDENTS. 


“V. and E.,’? Columbus, Ohio: —There are 
fabrics made specially for such suits; they are 
known as tennis suitings, aud are to be found in 
cotton and wool in similar stripes, in varied com- 
binations, such as blue and red, blue and gold 
red and gray, two shades of drab, and the woo 
browns. The dresses have kilted skirts, folded 
aprons, and slightly looped back drapery; jacket | 
of either plain, or striped goods, with or without 
vest of the contrast. | 

“Lill «gag. 5 yokes and sleeves of net 
or darned lace, are made full; full bodice, with 
belt and skirt gathered on to belt, with pointed | 
front drapery, and looping at the back. 

“A Sincere Friend” :—Experience teaches that | 
the best flannel for baby’s every day use is, that 
with cotton mixture. You can get a good qual- 
ity of Gilbert’s flannel for 50c. a yard, from any 
advertised houses. The cotton keeps the flannel 
from shrinking. To wash, let the garment stand 
ten or fifteen minutes in soapy, lukewarm water, 
then wash, rinse, and hang up quickly to dry. 

“KE. L. D.”’:—Your shawl is in just the fash 
ionable shade, as all tones of Heliotrope or 
purple are now in style. You could make an 
elegant suit or dress, by using purple velvet or 
Arcadia velveteen, which has a heavy pile, for 
underskirt and corsage, and forming stylish 
drapery on skirt and basque of the crepe shawl. 
If you like black, best, it will dye elegantly, and 
can then be made up with black Henrietta, silk, 
or velvet. 

“The Weary Invalid’? who wants light but 
good and moral reading to while away hours of 
pain and loneliness—and would prefer complete 
stories. A foreign publication of that character, 
can be procured through the International News 
Co., 31 Beekman 8t., New York. It is called 
“The Family Library,” is published mouthly, at 
15¢c. a single number, or $1.75 a year’s subscrip- 
tion. 

“Mrs. C. F. E.,”” Easton, Md., writes, in reply 
to inquiry of Mrs. F., of New Cassette, Cal., con- 
cerning the best paper for very small children :— 
Please inform Mrs. F., that I find JZLittle One's 
Own, published by John Wanamaker, 13th and 
Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., to be the very 
thing she wishes. It comes every week, and is, 
therefore, much nicer for small children than a 
monthly. Itis illustrated with bright pictures, 
and only costs $1.50 a year. My two little ones, 
aged 7 and 8 years, look for te eagerly, every | 
Saturday, and enjoy it more than any childish 
magazine they ever had. | 

“Mrs. B. K.’?:—Tweed mixtures, checked or 
plaid cloths, and any plain woolen goods will 
make ueat suits for sinall boys from three to five 

ears old;.1make kilted skirt and jacket or 
louse. For your own traveling dress, you will 
find woolen goods much better than cotton; and 
or can get them so cheap now, as you can see 
y price lists given in this JouRNAL, by our lead- 
ing merchants in Philadelphia and New York. 

“Mrs. E. M. H.’?:—You can get decorative 
fabrics for combinations and trimmings, to be 
used with plain goods, from any and all of the 
retail Houses in large cities. Read the address 
of Dry Gvods’ Establishments, given in this 
paper, and write to any one direct, for just what 
you want. 

“Mrs. J. E. B.’?:—Small girls are now wearing 
little dresses with full skirt and waist, belt and | 

oke of inserting, or the yoke may be tucked. | 
arge leghorn hats, or lace or muslin caps, are | 
becoming to darling Tots. The House you men- 





tion is entirely reliable; all merchants keep their 
specialties, in ruchings, laces, and dress trim- 
mings. 

“Charlotte” :—You should be able to wear cer- 
tain light and dark shades of any color. Navy 
and light blue, sbrimp pink and old rose, the 
browns, cream, lavender, or any pinkish Helio- 
trope tone, will be becoming to you. 

“Mrs. 8. F. O.:"—The butterfly puff for back 
of stylish skirts is produced by dividing the width 
ot the back breadth into three, and gathering the 
centre piece into the waistband: the piece thus 
lefion either side is tacked to the side of the 
breadth, forminga point, and these points are 
allowed to mingle with the fulness at the top, and 
form the butterfly bow. 


> _ ——s 

Perhaps there are no fashions which change so 
often, or are capable of such modifications, as 
those of wearing the hair. The low pugof to- 
day will be superseded by the high twist of to- 
morrow; the straight bang of yesterday, gives 
way to the pompadour or mon e of y. 
But be the fashions what they will, at the Hair 
Emporium of John Medina may be found gewere 
the latest style, and any one desiring anything in 
this line, would do well to send tohim, Wesay 


,“‘send” advisedly, because he makes a specialty 


of sending goods out on = accommo- 
dation to be found at no other establishment, we 
believe, dealing in the same line of goods. Note 
his advertisement and send to him for informa- 
tion and goods. 





Our Stamping Outfit given for only two yearly 
subseribers is the best premium we have ever 
used. Itis the best outfit to be had, designed 
expressly for our subscribers by Mrs. Knapp. 

f your subscription ex ires with this number, 
secure one NEW subscriber and send it with your 
renewal, thus securing the outfit for the two sub- 
scriptions sent together. 

_ —— ce —-— 
25 cents per year for Illus’d Monthly SUNBEAMs, 
with Elegant Chromo. Sunbeams, Port Jervis, ¥. Y. 















9, MILLION 


worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 


2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 


““DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, New York City- 


DRESS 
STAY. 


‘The only Dress Stay in the world absolutely unbreakable. 
Price le. per yard, for sale everywhere. Also just 
proneres for the market, new elegant Satin covered 

eutherbone ready for attaching to the finest Dresses, 
price 26c. a rere. Colors: Black, White, Cardinal, Blue 
and Pink. If your Dealer has not ro secured it, any 
amount desired wiil be sent postpaid, upon receipt of 
price. Address 

THE WARREN FEATHERBONE Co., 

Three Oaks, Michigan. 











Acomplete gar- 
ment in itself 
worn under cor- 
set cr flannels 
protecting all 
the clothing 


from perspira- 
NY hy Cheaper 


tr dot - pth a Shields, one 

air doing the work of six. 

gol - eae pest proasace, 108 Ay AGENTS 
o. 2.—Ladies Bust Measure, 344t039, 1. 

No. 8.—Ladies Bust Measure, 40 to 46, 1.25 WANTED. 

M. DEWEY, Manf’r, 214 Ogden ave., Chicago. 


USE BROOK’S COTTON, 
cacsen wanton TS [60 Conte 
Per 


SOFT FINISH ON BLACK SPOOLS, 
The Cheapest Because itis the Best; Dozen. 


Try the Soft on Crochet Work. 





PRESERVING 
CORSET. 


AUTION-—Do not 
let others lead you into 
buying worthless i mita- 
tions, as this is the ORIGI- 
NAL COILED WIRE 
SPRING ELASTIC Sec- 
TION CORSET and money 
will be refunded to wearer 
after four weeks’ wear, if 
not perfectly satisfactory. 


For sale by DRY GOODS DRALERS, or if not obtainable, 

Wc oa, Fe Paid. BBALTE PRESERVING, $1.15‘ 
s » $1.50; +50; 

<; isons oan 50 ; NURSING, $1.50; ABDOMINAL, 


Schilling Corset Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
School,Club & Parlor. Bestout. Cata- 
logue free. T. 8, Dawson, Chicago, Lil. 
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The 
No. XXL 


Lace Covered 
Braided Wire Bustle 
Very light, Beautiful 
in shape and durable 
. Made of Plated Steel Wire. 
Extra fine trimming. 75 Cts. 


The 
Lady Washington 
Lace Covered 
Braided Wire Bustle 
can be arranged 
Narrow or Wide by 
the wearer. 


-Made of the finest plated 
steel wire into a Torsion 
Spring, which gives it great 
durability. Trimmed with 
extra heavy tape. 85 Cents. 
Pat'd Aug. 25, '85. Jan. 19, 86. Feb. 23,'86. Mob 1, ’87. 


The 
Cinderella 
Lace Covered 
Bustle, 


Made of fine blue tem- 
pered watch spring steel 
Very light and cleanly. 


Made especially for ladies who 
want a small bustle, or for misses. 


Price, 50 Cents. 



























Sold by all dealers. If you do not find these goods at stores send price and we will 
send post paid. Weston & Wells Manufacturing Company, 
1017 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS 


(VESTS TO MATCH, CUT TO ORDER, $2.25.) 


It is apparent to every thinking person that our con- 
tinued success must arise largely from steady custom- 
ers and repeated orders from the same buyer. When 
we send out a pair of pants, it is our earnest desire that 
it shall be so pleasing to the buyer that he will order 
again, aud we try our bestto make it so. That we suc- 
ceed in a warvellously large proportion of cases, is 
shown by our estabiished success and growing popu- 
larity among buyers fron 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
But every one knows that in 
custom-made goods misfits 
sometimes occur, and so 
they do with us. It is, in 
such cases, of great import- 
ance to us that the buyer 
shall be satistied,and unable 
tocomplain of our methods, 
and that is why, in such 
cases, we are not only will- 
ing, but anxious, to make 
that man another pair or re- 
turn his money, which we do 
without regard to the fair- 
ness of the complaint. We 
say to ail, we do not wish to 
keep your money unless 
you are satisfied to keep our 
FAMOUS PANTS. HOW CAN 
WE BE SO LIBERAL? This 
is the secret. Our goods 
are a wonderful bargain at 
the prices, and buyers 
won’t return them, pro- 
vided the fit is all right, and 
it usually is. Send 6c. for package of samples and seif- 
measurement rules, to which we will! add a linen tape- 
measure, provided you mention this paper. Or. if you 
cannot wait to see samples, mention the color you pre- 
fer, send us INSIDE LEG, HIP and WAIST measures, to- 
gether with % and 35c. for postage and packing and we 
wlll send them, nicely packed, by mail or prepaid ex- 































press. The American Express Co., Boston, (cap- 
ital twenty million dollars), will feply to all letters 
addressed to them asking about the lymouth Rock 
Pants Co.—its methods and reliability. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS Co., 


18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


SHIRTS bY MAI 


Perfect Fitting White Dress Shirt for 
60 cts., unla , or 75 ets. laundried 
paid. Send size of collar worn (18 to 14 

a, Ca‘ free. THE DEN SHIRT 
PACTORY, 147---149 N. sth St. ,Philad’a, Pe 











LADY AGENTS vormsnent 


employment and good 
se ing Queen City Skirt and 
Stoc u 


ngs rters.Sample 
outfit free. Re ares Cincinnati 
5S nder Oo., Cincinnati, O. 





STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 
5 AND7T JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 
DYE, CLEAN AnD REFINISH DRESS GOODS 


and Garments without ripping. Send for Cir- 
cular and Price List. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING AGENCY. 


Established 1875. Purchases of every description 
made with promptitude and taste. send for Circuiar, 
MRS. H. M. DECKER, 113 E. 14th St.. N. ¥. 
| ellis rap ye e 000 ° 

S890 staNTLOSS, Gallen, Mich Bary Bole Mie 

















8. T. Taylor’s Illustrated Monthly Fashion Report 
appears about the Twentieth of every month, in ad- 
vance, It contains a large number of wood-cuts, rep- 
resenting the Leading Stylesin Ladies’ Toiiettes, Hats, 
Bonnets. etc., that are to be worn in Paris during the 
following months; besides this, an article on Fashions 
repa for us with the greatest care by our agents in 
aris; and many hints and information invaluable to 
the professional dress-maker, as well asto the private 
ney who appreciates elegance and correct style of 
ress. 


Single Copy, 6c. Yearly Subscription 50¢. 


Ss. T. TAYLOR, Publisher, 
930 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE DANA BICKFORD 


FAMILY KNITTER. 
Knits everything required by the 
household, of o_ quality, texture, 
and weight desired. 
DANA BICKFORD, PREs’T. 
79% Broadway, New York. 
+ AGENTS WANTED. 


HANOVER’S Self-Teaching Garment 
Cutter by Merchant 
Tailor System embraces forty-six diagrams of differ- 
ent garments and gives full directions in Dressmaking. 
The rules are explicit and comprehensive. Life-Size 
Draftings given with each System; thus any person 
can draft every diagram, and appiy the same to an 

form with correct resuits without verbal teaching. It 
is the only System that gives rules for cutting perfect 
sleeves. Cuts very close-fitting garments yet worn 
with ease and comfort. for a limited time we wil! 
send One Complete System on rocsips of #2. Agente 

JOHN C. ANOVER, 











anted. 
Masonic Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THIRTY THOUSAND 
BUTTONHOLES ! !! 








Is the number which a skillful dressmaker estimates 
she manes in one year, on her Sewing Machine 
with our 


“‘FAMILY” Buttonhole Attachment, 


which can be applied to any two thread sewin machine 
without alteration, and hasa Practical Record of 
over a year in use among families and dressmakers. 
Price within reach of all. Send two-cent stamp, men- 
tion this paper. and full particulars, testimonials, and 
sample of work will be sent. Address or call on 


THE SMITH & EGGE W’F’G CO., 
16 East 14th Street, New York. 


ABIES’ TRACING WHEEL.— Agents want- 
here. 2 doz. mailed for $1.00. Sample 10cts. 











ed ev 
NOVELTY WHEEL CO., 24 Congress St., Boston, Mass, 
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TALKS ABOUT FLOWERS. 





BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS:—All inquiries about flowers 
and their culture wi | be cheerfully answered to the 
best of my ability in the columns of the LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, when they are of general interest. Those 
of a personal character,and not of general interest, 
will be answered by mail,—provided a stamped envel- 
ope is sent for reply; and not otherwise. If an imme- 
diate reply is desired, it can only be obtained by mail, 
as the matter for the paper is made up several weeks 
in advance of date, and erre ly which comes through 
the paper will necessarily be delayed. In asking ques- 
tions about plests which you have failed to grow suc- 
cessfully, tell what kind of culture you have given them, | 
and this will often enable the editor to get at the diffi- | 
culty, and give you the information you require. 

Send all letters directiy to the address given below, 
and not to the office of publication. 

SHIOCTON WIS. EBEN E. REXFORD. 


TWO FINE NEW FUCHSIAS. 
Two of the finest Fuchsias of recent introduc- 


13 








health. The roots require a great deal of water, | chance for absorption to take place, and the i 


but It should be supplied frequently, rather than | sult is that the roots of plants will suffer, for 
to have it retained by the soil because of lack of | when they have penetrated below the stratum 


| | have water applied to its leaves as well as its 





tion are illustrated in the engravings which ac- 

























STORM KING. 


company this article. The first, “Storm King,” 
is what is called a weeping sort; its branches are 
of somewhat slender growth, and the profusion 
of its blossoms cause them to droop, and the re- 
sult is that a well grown plant is a fountain of 
foliage and flowers. The Rowers are very large, 
and of fine form, and are borne in wonderful pro- 
fusion. I have never seen any other variety 
which had such floriferousness. On a large 
plant the buds in all stages of development, and 
the fully matured flowers can be counted by the 
hundreds, and small plants are covered with them. 
The sepals are very brilliant, glowing scarlet, and 
the corolla, which is large and exceedingly 
double, is white, veined with rose. It is a great 
acquisition to the list of desirable Fuchsias, and 
we have so many fine sorts that anew variety 
must have great merit to entitle it to a place on 
the list. 

The other new kind, Phenomenal, was intro- 
duced two or three years ago, and has been dis- 
tributed to some extent among the flower-loving 
people, but it is still new to most, and is well de- 
serving the attention of all who are on the alert 
for the “best of everything.” It is as meritori- | 
ous in its way as ‘Storm King.’’ It is a much | 
stronger grower, but not as free a bloomer, | 
though more floriferous than most of the older 
varieties. It has the largest flowers of any 
FuchsiaI have ever seen. They are more than 
two inches across when the corolla is fully ex- 
yanded. The sepals are scarlet, and the corolla 
8a very dark, rich purple. It is the good old 
variety, Elm City, greatly improved. 

If you are wanting any new Fuchsias this sea- 
son, | would advise you to add these two to your 
list. You will be delighted with them. 

SOME HINTS ABOUT FUCHSIA-GROWING. 

If ry want well-developed specimens, and you 
should be satisfied with nothing less, you must 
see to it that the roots are given a chance to de- 
vélope steadily from the time the plants are re- 
ceived; by that, I mean, you must shift the 
plants whénever you find that the soil in which 
they are growing is filled with roots. If you al- 
low them to become root-bound the plaut will 
receive a check from which it will take it a long 
time to recover, and checks of all sorts should be 
guarded against in order to secure the best de- 








velopment of the plant. It may be necessary to | 
give the plant a large pot, but the room it will | 
require is well paid for by the satisfaction af- | 
forded by a fine specimen, when it is fully ma- | 
tured, and any one who has compared a specimen | 
when well grown, with the ordinary plant, will 
see that it is worth while to give it the little extra 
attention it requires. 

The best soil for the Fuchsia is made up of leaf- 
mold, with a liberal admixture of sand. Plenty 
of drainage should be provided, for stagnant 
water at the roets will have a tendency to induce 
disease, and in order to get fine plants, and have 
them give large and continuous iy of flowers 
all through the season, you must keep them in 





drainage. If the soil is not well drained, it will | 
become sour. 


It is quite important that the Fuchsia should | 


roots. {f thisisdone regularly, and daily, taking 
care to throw it up among the foliage so that the 
underside of the leaves will be reached, as well 


which has been stirred up they will reach a hard, 

dry one from which they can obtain no nutriment | 
because there is no moisure, or, at least, nota 
sufficient amount of it to make the food it con- 
tains solubie, and therefore available. The sci- 
entific farmer understands this thoroughly, and 
stirs the surface of his cornfield frequently during | 





compare her treatment with that which others 
give similar varieties, from which satisfactory 
crops of flowers are obtained, and in this way she 
may be able to discover where the fault is. 

“F. L. C.:".—I am unable to give you the in- 
formation asked. If there is such a book, I have 
no knowledge of it. 1 do not think you will find 
one. 

**Viola:’’—The Ampelopsis requires no special 
treatment. It likes a good, rich soil to grow in, 


as the upper, the red spider will cause no trouble; | spells of dry weather; he knows that au open | and if that is given it it will do well under almost 


but if this is neglected it will frequently be the | surface will allow the moisture to penetrate to ally circumstances. 


| 
case that the first you know the leaves will begin | 
to turn yellow and drop off, and in nine cases out 
of ten this is occasioned by the ravages of this 
minute but terribly destructiveinsect. The only 
antidote is water. He will not stay where it is 
used free'y and persistently. A damp, moist at- 
mosphere is not at all to his liking. 

If you want a well-shaped plant, care must be 
taken in training it during the early stages of its 
growth. If youallow it to goup tallandscrawly, 
as most persons do, because it ‘seems sucha pity 
to cut it off,’’ \ou will not have a well-balanced, 
symmetrical specimen, you will not have many 
branches, and the fewer branches you have the 
less flowering surface there will be. If youpinch 
off the topof the young plant when it has reached 
a height of a foot, you will induce side branches 
to start below, and by pinching off the ends of 
these when they have made some growth, youcan | 
force the plant to become bushy and compact, 
and you will have a large surface from which 
flowers will be produced. It is almost always 
necessary to prune and pinch in this plant in 
order to secure a well-developed specimen, and 
we have no plant which is more tractable, and 
which will stand pinching and pruning better. 

Of course, if you want a standard, or tree- 
shaped plant, it will be necessary toallow but one 
stalk to grow until it has reached the height 
where you want the top to form, 
and all branches should be kept 
cut off below the point where the 
head istobe. There youcan allow 
allthe brauches that start to de- 
velope, taking care to cut them 
back until you have a sufficient 
number to forma thick and com- 
pact head. 

lam not an advocate of trellis- 
training. It is too primand form- 
al a way of growing this plant, 
which is at its best when as far 
removed from formality as possi- 
ble. Itis necessary to give most 
sorts some support, because they 
are not strong enough not to sup- 
port the weight of their branches, 
but it will be found more satisfac- 
tory to provide a small iron rod 
with holes through it, at intervals 
up and down it, through which a 
stout wire can be twisted. This 
wire will form a support for the 
branches, without being at all con- 
spicuous. Trained inthis way the 
plant will have a natural look 
about it, the ends of the branches 
drooping gracefully on all sides, 
and the effect will be found far 
more pleasing than when each 
branch is fastened to a flat trellis, 
thus destroying all of the plant’s 
individuality. 


AMPELOPSIS VEITCHII. 


This is a variety of Ampelop.is 
of receuvt introduction. Itis from 


the loosened earth below, where the roots of 
growing crops will take it up before it has had 
time to evaporate. If the soil were to be crusted 
— it would absorb nothing from the atmos- 
phere. 

It pays to have the soil on the surface of the 
bed made light and fine before seed is sown, be- 
cause many seeds are so fine that they fail to 
germinate if sown carelessly, under lumps and 
clods. They should have but aslight covering, 
and that is better if sifted on, because it can be 
made more even when applied in that way than 
when scattered by hand. After covering them, it 
is a good — to press the soil down lightly with 
a smooth board, for this makes the surface com- 
pact and prevents the too rapid evaporation of 
moisture on a hot, dry day. Itis well tosprinkle 
the beds at night, if the weather is dry, until 
germination takes place, and the plants are well 
established. For this purpose a watering pot 
with a fine rose nozzle should be used. This di- 
vides the stream into a spray, and none of the 
seeds will be stirred from their places as is often 
eaeente where a stream of water is turned on the 

at 

It is well to begin weeding as soon as you are 
able to tell weeds from flowers. If you give the 
weeds to understand from the beginning that 
they are not to be tolerated there, and enforce 
your decree by a vigorous war of extermination, 
you will not find it a very difficult matter to keep 
them down. Butif youallow them to get a start, 
—to secure a foothold,—you will have to fight 
them inch by inch all summer, and the labor will 
be such that you will be likely to get discouraged 
and give up to them. 


TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


The editor of this department would be glad to 
have those who love and cultivate flowers send in 





bits of experience for publication in thiscolumn. 
Tell us what you have found out about the plants 
you grow when you think you heave something 
which would be of use to others. 
can get at facts which the experience of one per- 
son is not likely to furnish. Write briefly and to 
the point. If you have not written for publica- 
tion, you may feel assured that your letters will 
be quite as welcome as they would beif they 
came from practiced hands, for it is the ideas 
that are wanted, not fine writing. If they re- 
quire any corrections, the editor will make them 
cheerfully. Let me hear from you. Send your 
communications directly to me, and not to the 
publication office, for that occasious delay, and a 


have to be remailed and forwarded. 


and grows well, I do not think it would be best 
to change the treatment in order to coax it to 
bloom. 
| when they “get around to it” without giving any 
special treatment. What is required on the part 
of the cultivator is patience. The Mrs. Pollock 
Geranium will lose its bright colors when grown 


sunshine. 
have a flower shaped like a Calla, one flower on 








Japan, and is one of the best plants 
we have ever received from that 
country. It is, like the American 
Ivy, or Virginia Creeper, of which 


supports itself on any surface, 
clinging tenaciously to walls of 
wood, stone or brick. 


each stem. The Amaryllis has flowers with six 
| petals, is shaped more likea Lily thana Calla, and 
| bears several flowers on each stalk. 

“Salina Jones:’’—Cyclamen seed ought to be 


it is a relative, a climber which | 80W2 now if you would have plants come into 


flower next season. 
When your Bermuda Easter Lilies have done 


It is not so| Plooming, set the pots containing them aside in 


rampant « grower as its Virginian cousin, but it | S0Mme cool place, withholding water, and let the 


is more desirale because it gives a more complete 


covering to the walls you train it over without | 
ao y - | house once, asecond time for that purpose. I 


taking up so much room. Its leaves are smaller, 


bulbs ripen. 
while to use 


1 do not think it would be worth 
bulbs which have bloomed in the 


but much the same in shape as the American ya-| WOuld advise planting them out in the garden as 
riety. Inthe fall it takes on the richest of maroon, | soon as the weather becomes warm, and letting 


| 
crimson and searlet hues, and is quite as orna- | 
mental in this respect as our native sort. It is| 
by all the best climber we have for covering a} 
wall surface with foliage which is attractive all 
through the season. 
SHRUBS. 


Do not neglect to plant some shrubs if you have 
none growing about the house. The 
flowers who confines his or her atten- 
tion to bedding plants and annuals 
makes a great mistake in doing so. 
There is nothing ‘vhich can imparta 
greater charm to the yard about the 
house than a few well grown shrubs. 
There need not be many, and they need 
not be of expensive varictics. Some 
of the old kinds are still the best for 
general use, because they are quite as 
beautiful as the newer sorts, and we 
know how to treat them, so that there 
will be no experiment in undertaking 
their cultivation. The Deutzias are 
all fine. So are the Spireas, and Wei- 
gelias. For places where a large bush 
is wanted there are the Lilacs, the 
Mock Orange, the Hawthorns, and Vi- 
burnums. For trellises you can get 
nothing finer than the hardy Honey- 
suckles. They will give you flowers 
all the season, both beautiful and fra- 
grant. If you want the best effect 
from them plaut the red and white 
varieties together, and let the branch- 
es of the two mingle all over the trel- 
lis. They are excellent plants for an 
arch over the gate or path, and for use 
about the porch or door. If you want 
a climber which will reach up to the 
second story, and on up to the eaves, 
the Ampelopsis or Akebia quinata is 
preferable. 

ANNUALS. 


In making beds in which you intend 
to grow annual flowers, or flowers 
which are to be raised from seed, it 
pays to take pains to have the ground 
spaded up thoroughly to the depth of 
at least.a foot. If this is done there 
is much less danger of the plants 
pore in such a bed suffering from 

rought than in the beds where the 
soil has merely received a stirring on the surface. 
The soil, if opened for a free admission of air and 
whatever moisture isin it, will absorb rapidly, 


and does not givs off its absorptions as freely as 
one might suppose. 
sponge. But if the soil is not stirred up to a | She says that she hag the same varieties which | 
considerable depth, there will be littie or no’ bloom well with others. 


It acts vety much like a 


| health, but she wants flowers instead of leaves. 
lover of | 





them remain there until fall. Then they can be 
taken up and wrapped in paper, and kept in the 
cellar with Tuberose, Dablia and Gladiolus bulbs, 
and next spring you can use them in the garden, 

“M. P. B.:’’—This correspondent says that she 
has very vigorous Geraniums, but they won’t 
bloom. They grow tall and seem to be in perfect 


She does not tell what sort of treatment she gives 


PHENOMENAL 


In this way We | cannot be satisfied if they are not properly nour- 


| ished — their food, or if it produces irritation of 


good deal of trouble, as letters sent me there | Ue- 


“Maude R.:”’—If your Amaryllis is healthy, | 


I have foundthat such plants will bloom | EASILY PREPARED, 


ina window where it does not have plenty of | 
You say that your Amaryllis ouglit to | 





them, but I imagine she has them in too large 
pots. In order to get profuse crops of flowers 
from this plant, the roots must be allowed to fill 
the pots. When this is done the growth of top 
will cease, and the plant will begin flowering. 


I would suggest that she 


It may be necessary to fasten 
the early growth to the wall or whatever surface 
it is trained on, but it will soon take hold of what 
comes in contact with its aerial rootlets, which 
have a sort of sucker-like dise at their extremi- 
ties which enable them to support the vines. 

“Mrs. P. D. R.:’’—If the ends of your Cyperus 
are dead. cut off the old leaves, and the root, if 
the plant is not diseased, will soon send up new 
shoots. 

**J. C. M.:”—In the answer to Salina Jones you 
will find the information you ask for regarding 
me Bermuda Easter Lily after blooming in the 
10use, 

Amaryllis Belladonva should have alternate 
periods of growth and rest during the year. 

‘Miss C. D. :”—This correspondent asks what 
will destroy black insects on English Ivy. Ido 
not understand whether she refers to the scale 
which often infests plants of this class, having 
thick, firm leaves, or to the little fly which seems 
to breed in the soil. This fly I have never found 
to be harmful, and it soon disappears. The scale 
must be removed by washing the leaves carefully 
on both sides, and sufficient force must be ap- 
plied to cause them to loosen their hold. I use 
an old tooth-brush, and apply soap suds, until I 
think the plant is free from the pest. Then I 
wash it well with clear water. In this way you 
ean eo the bug from injuring your plants, but 
the washing will have to be repeated frequently. 








are made 
GOOD NATURED, HEALTHY, HEARTY, 
by the use of 


Lactated Food 


Babies do not ery if they are satisfied, and they 


stomach or bowels. 


Very many mothers cannot properly nourish 


| their children, and the milk of many mothers 
| produces bau effects in the child because of con- 


stitutional disease or weakness, 


| For allsuchcasesthereis a remedy in 


LACTATED FOOD. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its great val- 
It will be retained when even lime water 
and milk is rejected by the stomach, hence it is 
of great vaiue to all invalids, in either chronic 
or acute cases, 
150 MEALS for $1.00, Jor an infant. 

At Drugwgists—25c., 50c.. $1. 
A valuable pamphlet sent on application. 


1887-BABIES-1887 

To the mother of any baby born this year 
we will send on application a Cabinet Photo. of 
the “Sweetest, fattest, healthiest baby in the 
country.” Itis a beautiful picture, and will do 
any mother’s heart good. It shows the good 
| effects of using Lactated Food asa substitute 
|for mother’s milk. Much valuable informa- 
tion for the mother given. Give date of birth. 

Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


THE “HENDERSON” 


NEW HAND 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 





LAWN MOWER 


Is the most effective and easiest running mower 
ever made. Send for our Circular (free) of “Ey 
erything for the Lawn,” in which it is 
described and priced. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


SEEDSMEN & FLORISTS, 
35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





SEEDS-NEBRASKA GROWN. Write for 
atalozue to A. 8. Tresher & Co., Grand Island, Neb. _ 


Four New Novels for 15 Cents. 


4 NEW NOVELS. 


All complete in_the JUNE MUMBER of the 
Family Library Monthly. 
Only 15 Cents. Of all newsdealers, or 

THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., New York. 


THE RICHEST HUMOROUS BOOK of the AGE is 


Samantha« Saratoga 


by Josiah Allen’s Wife. MISS HOLLEY spent all 
last season amid the whirl of fashion at Saratoga, and 
takes off its follies, flirtations, low neck dressing, pug 
dogs, &c., in her inimitable mirth-provoking style. 
The book is profusely ilustrated by OPPER, the re- 
renowned artist of Puck. Will sell immensely. 
Price, 2.0. BRIGHT AGENTS WANTED. 
Address HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Paper Flowers. 


The best 25-cent Paper Flower outfit Book of In- 
structions, over sixty samples, imported paper. Sam- 
ples of Flowers made up. Patterns and material for 
making one dozen Flowers mailed, on receipt of 25 cts. 
With this outfit, a person can soon learn the art of 


| making Mae Flowers. 
MADISO 


N ART CO., Madison, Conn. 
SELF 

ING STE All can | 

without the aid of a teacher. Rapid 

correct. Established twelve years. 

Notes, chords, accompaniments, thor- 


ough bass laws, etc. Ten na 10c. reulars 
free. G, $, MUSIC OB,, 243 State Street, CHICAGO. 


“COBB'S | Choicest of al Toilet Soaps. 
COMPLEXION ts ore wa: rovtgee 


SOAP. |. 4. 0083, WFR, BOSTON, MASS. 
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TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 


[Continued from page 4.] 





refused at least two offers. Her latest victim is | Mr. 
a youn) + lishman, and Stanley Richards bids 
fair to e next; though I doubt if he meets 


with the same fate as h predecessors. Milly 
bewilders me. She is nervous and restless, and 


even cynical at times. My dear child, I so fear 


your experiment has been a mistake, and that she 
will go back to work more discontented than be- 
fore. You know [ warned you Alice. I can but 
think sue is looking forward to the close of the 
summer—which is not far off now—with dismay. 
How will she ever settle down again to drudgery | 
after her luxurious life? I overheard a remar 
of hers the other day which the young lady she 
addressed probabiy failed to understand, but 
which was fall of meaning tome. I did not hear | 
the first of the conversation, but Miss Bates said | 
laughingly and with an evident desire to ascertain 
the facts: ‘But you have more money than you 
know what to do with.’ ‘Yes,’ replied Millicent 
bitterly, ‘Fairy gold that will soon turn to moss | 
and dead leaves in my fingers.’ 

‘How I long to be once more with my sweet, 
restful Alice! Don’t work too hard, my child. 
Your uncle sendslove. Write soon to 

“Yours affectionatel 
“Marr GRANT.” 


Alice read this letter through ‘twice thought- 
fully and then turned to this passage in Milly’s 
letter: “Iam acheat, Alice. I begin to despise 
myself. What right ‘have I toany man’s admi- 
ration, respect or love? Itold youthatMr. Hunt 
asked me to marry him, and I think he really 
cared for me. I ‘didn’t love him, so there it 
ended; but ob, Alice! what if I had loved him? 
To be obliged to confess how I am mas uerading 
in borrowed finery and on borrowed money! 
How the man would despise me! I have thrown 
away all chance of winning a trae man’s regard.”’ 

hat if it has been a mistake?’ said Alice to 
herself. “But Stanley Richards will not fail 
her,”’ she added acon 4 ‘She loves him; and 
I am sure he loves Milly for herself; not her 
money or position. He will not fail her. He 
will not despise her.” 

Voices broke in upon her thoughts. A group 
of men had entered the office. They seated 
themselves to wait for Mr. Rogers. Alice recog- 
nized the voices of Henry Day and Fred Blakes- 
ley, two well-known men of her Wp pony 
She listened dreamily as they talked of one thing 
and another, till her attention was aroused by a 
geutleman, "who was a stranger to her, saying: 

‘I hear they have a new belle at Saratoga this 

ear.’ 

Yes: Miss Duncan, the Californian heiress,” 
regnet young Blakesley, carelessly. 
Do you know her?”’ inquired the first speaker. 

“Oh, yes, indeed!” returned the young man 
with an air of superiority. ‘“Haven’t you seen 
her? Pretty as a picture; rich as Croesus; and 
totally unconveutional.” 

“They say tiat she has refused that young 
Englishman. Hunt, and that Stanley Richards is 
bewitched after her,” remarked Henry Day. 

“Don’t believe all you hear, my boy,’? was 
Fred’s fatherly advice. “Stanley Richards is 
deucedly fastidious, and one wants more ‘form’ 
ina wife. After all, there’s no one like Alice 
Grant.” 

ueer where she has buried herself this sea- 
son,’’ said Mr. Day. ‘‘Does any one know of her 
whereabouts ?”’ 

“Not a soul!’ responded Fred decisively. 
“Her sudden disappearance has created a good 
deal of commentin our circles. You can’t get a 
word out of the Grant’s. [ pumped the dragon 
aunt, who is chaperoning Milly Duncan this sea- 
son, for an hour, but to no avail. I[ suppose she 
is in the country somewhere. Alice is full of 
freaks. I thought I would run down and en- 
liven her self- imposed exile,’’ with a complacence 
which made Alice’s blood boll. 

“T have heard of her,’’ said the stranger. ‘She 
is & daughter of the late Senator Grant, is she 
not?’ 

“The same,’? answered Henry Day, “and a 
mighty aice girl, too.” 

“Not beautiful, but clever,” drawled Fred. 
“But her money is her chief attraction. I would 
not mind marrying her myself, if 1 wanted to 
settle down.”’ 

“She wouldn’t have you,” laughed Mr. Day. 

“Well; I don’t know about that if I chose to 
exert myself,” responded Fred, twisting his 
moustache. ‘The fair Alice is proud and inde- 
pendent, but she hasa vein of sentiment. Here’s 
Howard’ looking as black as a thunder-cloud,’’ he 
broke off with a laugh. “Why that disgusted 
expression, Dave, my boy?”’ 

“Because it seems to me neither manly nor 
courteous to discuss a lady in this way,’’ was the 
frank reply. “I have not the honor of Miss 
Grant’s acquaintance, but from all 1 hear of her 
she seems a most lovely and lovable girl, and I 
do not like to hear any woman spo en of 80 
lightly.” 

“You are young yet, Howard,” sneered Blakes- 
= “When you arrive at years of discretion you 

ll find the lovely creatures less white than they 
are painted. Come on boys; we can’t wait for 
Rogers any longer.”’ 

“Tell him we reailed. Why hasn’t he put in an 
appearance at any of the watering places this 
season? Is there any special attraction in the 
city?’ said Henry Day, as they departed. 

red Blakesley’s words had angered Dave more 
than they would three months ago. He had al- 
ways reverenced women, but his love for Alice 
Foster had given them a new sacredness. And 
the very name of ‘Alice’ was so dear to him, he 
= disliked to hear it familiarly from Blakesley’s 

8. 

MWe had made a great stride in Alice’s regard, 
though he knew it not; and was puzzled to ac- 
count for the grateful look in her beautiful eyes 
when he came to her desk later in the day. 


‘Miss Foster,’”’ said Mr. Rogers one afternoon, 
“May I count on your help this evening? We 
have a number of papers which must be copied 
before to-morrow, and we are a good deal behind 
with the work. If you will stay and do some 
copying, I will see that you get home safely.” 

Alice assented readily, and the gentleman con- 
tinued: 

“We won’t my 4 of us go out to dinner, but I 
will order some things, and we will lunch here.” 

Mr. Rogers went out to give the order, and 


Dave Howard said to Alice: “It is too bad to ask | 
you to stay, Miss Foster; but I shall consider ita | “ 


personal avor if you will. You know I am par- 
ticularly | interested in the trial coming off to- 
morrow.’ 

When Mr. Rogers returned, preparations for 
the lunch began. David made the coffee, chat- 
ting merrily with Alice as she improvised nap- 








kins and table-cloth out a sheet of tissue paper. | 


Mr. Rogers produce »d from a cupboard an odd as-| 


semblage of cups, saucers and wooden plates; 


Tom, a surly lad, who did copying, opened the | 
| boxes of sardines, salmon, and potted meats—for 
Rogers had ordered a variety in hopes of 
suiting Alice’s taste; while the other copyist 


watched Alice in dumb admiration as she spread 
the tissue cover on the office table, and arrauged 
the so-called “china”? to the best advantage, 
giving color to the table by piliug in the centre 
the fruit Mr. Rogers had so bountifully provided. 

Alice Graut hai been to many elegant dinners, 
but never had she enjoyed one like that merry 


| impromptes lunch. There was a piquancy and 


freedom which stimulated each one. Mr. Rovers 
yut off his legal frown and joined in the fun; 

ave Howard’s wit fairly scintillated; Alice’s 
face was luminous with enjoyment; and Tom lost 
| his accustomed surliness. But the lunch, like all 
good things, was soon over. Ten minutes after 
the boys bad cleared away the debris, the office 
presented quite a contrast to its debunnaire ap- 
yearance during the lunch. The silence was 


| hardly, broken but by the sound of the busy pens. 
| Mr. Rogers said to Alice, in alowtone: “Youun- 


derstand, Allie, that I am to be your escort, so 
don’t accept other mmapeey Ihave acarriage. ad 

It was nearly midnight when the work was 
over. Never dreaming that the quiet, middle- 
aged lawyer had forestalled him, Dave went to 
Alice’s desk, and a “You will let me take you 


safely home, ple ase iss Alice?’’ 
To be Continued. ) 
ia ms oe 


Payson’s Indelible Ink is offered by all stationers 
with confidence in its superiority over every other 
ink, Established &) years. 

— . —_— 

A Fearfal Leap 
into the abyss of poverty, over the precipice of short 
sightedness is taken by thousands, who might become 
wealthy, if they availed themselves of their oppor- 
tunites. Those whw write to Hallett & Co., Portland, 
Maine, will be informed, free, howthey can make from 
$5 to $25 a day and upwards. Some have made over &” 
in a day. Vou can do the work and live at home 
wherever you are located, Both sexes; all ages. All 
is new. ou are started free. Capital not needed. 
Now isthetime. Better notdelay. Every worker can 
secure asnug little fortune. 








ATEST INVENTION OF Tt 


FLECTRIC-LUSTRE STARCH Co 


The best Lasatey Starch in the world. Can be | 


used with or wit 
ready for use in one minute. Will not stick to 


the iron. Gives an elegant gloss, making collars 
and cuffs look like new. Lawn dresses, pillow- 


shams, and curtains can be beautifully done up 


by using the Hiectric Lustre Starch. o not try 
to get through washin <p! without it. Grocers | 


throughout the United States sell it. Ask for it, | 
ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CoO., 
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)Ycoucate® Cos 
MERE BOUQUET 
A, > PERFUME 


am FOR THE ak HANDKERCHIEF 


~ choicest flowers. 


“COLGATE AC a g “ACOs n nameand trade mark on each bottle 
assure purchasers of superiorand uniform quality. — 











out boiling. Can be made 





54 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass., U. 8S. A. | 








BINCKING. 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ing, crack ing, or hardening the leather. Each 
Bottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


*Y GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
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OOKS FOR LADIES, 7-3-3 


Cent se ach! ona following books 
are published in neat 
pampblet en Its all =a them pm poe A rapeeeaes and 
Printed from clear, readable type, on good pe ecorative 
ainting, | mer oper oy manual of self ioetraction in this 
beautiful and useful art, by Lida and M. J. Clarkson, authors 
of “ Brush Studies”; Guide to Needlework, Knitting and 
containing Sesigne and directions for all kinds ot 
fancy needlework, artistic Cee ao. —_ knitting, 
tatting, crochet, and net work ; Ladies’ ‘ancy "Work, s 
new book, containing directions for a many beautiful 
things for the adornment of bemes F Manual of Floriculture, 
containing much information as to the best method of propa- 
gating and treating all the different AS the noe of disease 
and eradication of insect pests, etc.; 3 eer e Beau. 
tiful, « treatise on the teeth, hands, hairs eet = cain and 
complexion; The Common Sense Cook ook, @ thor- 
oug! pnt fy work—every receipt first-class; How to 
wn Doctor, containing "om pe we Tellable home 
remedies for all common ailments; Helps for 
the Household, «4 lar collection of ats recat facts, 
hints and suggestions, We will send any Two of the above 
books by mail. rat go for Gtx ponte s any Four for 10 
Centes the t book: s for 20 Dents. Postage stamps 
taken, These are bred cheapest books ever patent, and guar- 
anteed worth three times the money asked for them. This offer 
is made A) introduce = 4 Seotee aationsene, pats ‘action 
aranteed or money re, C . M. LUPTON, 
Publisher, No. 8 Park Place, New York. , 










ENRY WAR for the LIFE OF 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


Life Cite and Wok + im. he Grave, ‘Out. 

ane el others 1O to The Best a end Ghenben 
ust Balte Mine wildfire, Distance no hindrance 
for ae pay the ageand and give Extra Terms, Send fur cir- 
‘lars. Address TFO DFUS.00.Mertierd,Onp 
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MARIE—‘‘Am glad to see the baby out again.’ 
Lizzie—“Yes. But he has been very ill. 
agree with him, and we tried many. 
| RICK’S SOLUBLE FOOD, which agreed with him at once.” 
















*CARNRICK’S: 


OLUBLE FOO 


For INFANTS AND CHILDREN. 


For Mothers, Invalids, 
Dyspeptics, and Aged People. 
THE ONLY FOOD that di- 
gests as easily as human milk, and 


agrees with all infants and chil- 
eam 


that 
EON EY 2 2, child. 
colthous the addition of cow's milk, 


THE ONLY FOOD that re- 

Jrom infancy a re Y, 

Gene and annoyance of a wet 
nuree. 


IF TAKEN BY MOTHERS 
once or twice a day, the hy ome oS 
milk will be increased, and quality 
at once improved. 


T 
"i " CHILD parialiy Irom 
nur ng'to SOLUBLE FOOD. 

DR. STUTZER, Food Ana- 
lyst for Rkhenish Prussia, says: 
“CARNRICK’S SOLUBLE 
FOOD is the best of all the foods 
I have ever examined,” 


‘OUR BABY’S FIRST AND SECOND 
YEARS,” by Marion Harland, Book of 
64 pages, giving careful instructions 
for bringing up the little ones. Sent 





No food seemed to 
“at last wetried CARN- "°F 


REED & CARNRICK, N.Y. 
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ure or of . One of the every- day 
annoyances which every lady, 
least, is aware of, is the filling of 
lamps. To hold the burner with one 
b and the can wi 
fill the lamp without getting oil 
where it is not wanted is not easi- 
ly accomplished. If you be in the 
habit of removing the burner and 
wick from the lamp, no words are 
needed to help you realize the un- 
Pleasantness connected with such an 
Operation. All this annoyance is over- 
come by WHITE'S’ LAMP 
BURNER REST tho use of 
bog is here full 


life-time. Thoussnse u tha 

sands are being sold eve oped a 
every one is pleased with them. They 
will be sent postpaid to any address 
in the U. 8. for only 4@ centa 
each, three for Qf cts. silver. Don't 
fail tosend for one at least, or cut 
this out for future reference. Please 
give name of paper you saw this ad- 


























TA t's Wanted ! 


Over 300 per cent. pont by 
the gross. Sample dozen 
sent to any part of the U. 
8. postpaid, for 0c; 2 doz. 
for $1. Don’t send stamps. 
Send Foutel Bete, M. O. or 
Reg’d Letter. The fastest 
selling article on the mar- 
ket. REMEMBER! no talk- 
ing is required to sell it. 

Put it on a lamp and it is 
sold. Send at once while 
your fieldis clear. Those 
sending 10c.for sample 
can deduct that amount 
from first order for 1 doz., 
thus making your SAMPLE 
FREE. Ladies are makin; 

large wages selling this 

article. Children make 
large sales. Send for2 doz. 
at once and see for your- 
self. Circulars free. Large 
New Illus. Cat. and Can- 
vassers’ Price List of all 


my new Patent eres 
Goods sent for 6c., or fre 
with oreer pores 2doz. QUICK 





SALES! a per cent. 
profit. Taleess plainly, 





CEO. S. WHITE, Speciality M’f'r., Box A 1, Danbury, Conn. 


Your Lerrer Just As Fouows. 
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The Best on Whesie. 


cont ana Ly 


ae person or more. 
—_ jor Free Circular, 
‘om the manufacturer. 


BRADLEY & ¢ 
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ANZ strong, conven- 
riced. Handy to get into and out 
Handy for singie horse or pair. 
Handy to load or unioad. 
, How to purchase direct 
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HANDS 


ESTABLISHED (801. 


Barry's 


FOR 
THE HAIR. 


The Oldest and the 
Best. 

D Has almost a mirac- 

ulous effect on the scalp, destroying scurf and 

dandruff, and causing a splendid crop of Hair to 

spring up and flourish where before all was bar- 

ren. 


Music Given Away 


To introduce **Weodward’s Musical Mon 
ly’’ (31.00) per year) and our new Catalogue of Sheet 
Music in every family having a piano or orgun, we 





will, on receipt of dl =. for postage, send free samples 
with ten complete why very latest popular Vocal 
and Instrumenta full size, (1x13 inches) 


rinted on elegant heav ‘music er and would aa 
Hf Wat “music stores, Wevalso puplish tn wes tstest success, 
HE NI T-BI 
A very Sapaies and i lonmliel waltz m.. Saale’ ‘for ic 
WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
842 and 844 BROADWAY, N. ¥.  _ 
APEST spd LANTERNS to BEST STEREOPTICONS. BM 
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(FOR THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) 
WHAT AND HOW TO READ. 





“May blessings be upon the head of Cadmus, 
the Pheenicians, or whoever it was that invented 
pooks.”’— Thomas Carlyle. 

But one with a reputation for greater wisdom 
than Thomas Carlyle has declared: “of making 
many books there is no end, and much study is a 
weariness of the flesh.”” Let us applaud the ex- 
pression of the sage, for what one among us has 
not knowledge of the fact that some books are 
actually a “weariness of the flesh.” However, 
not unlike everything else, printed products of 
the brain affect different people in dissimilar 
manners. For iustance, there are those who feel 
the natural demuads of neither hunger nor sleep, 
while they can maniacally clutch, and with bulg- 
ing eyes gloat over a morally unhealthy, emotion 
exciting, debilitating and grossly improbable 
narrative, which is often an inextricable maze of 
wily and cunning villians, weak but wordy wom- 
en, envying maids, aspiring coachmen, and joc- 
keys, races, hunts, etc., all ending in an in- 
describable blur or else in a heartrending situ- 
ation where it is difficult to remember anything 
but pistols, swords, fainting ladies, shricking 
maids, blood and destruction; in short, ‘‘the 
trough of Zolaism.” 

Solomon, without a doubt, you were wise. 

Immoral and sensational literature, like poor 
and meaunly cooked food, is indigestible and will 
cause grave disturbance of theminud. Prescribed 
for cases where such intellectual living has been 
indulged in, is a conscientious and systematic 
course of reading. 

One redeeming feature of contemptible liter- 
ature is that its effects are easily expunged from 
the mind’s fair pages by the study of the inspir- 
ing productions of only the best writers. 

As much taste and distinction are required in 
the selecting and reading of books as is necessary 
in the writing of any one of them. 


HOW TO READ. 


An excellent aid in reading profitably is a card 
or sheet of paper placed between the pages of 
any volume you may be discussing, and to be 
used for making memoranda of words, names of 

laces, people, or anything which puzzles you. 
This will greatly economize time when reference 
is made to encyclopedia or dictionary; for unless 
a reader has an unusually large vocabulary anda 
brain already well stored, there will often be 
needful a rigorous “looking up.” 

Always remember that an interchange with 
others of ideas and opinions about what you read, 
will ce far more valuable than can be constant 
but solitary research. 

If you are a very slow, laborious reader, plod- 
ding wearily along, makiug the journey tiresome 
by a burden of conjecture and speculation, try if 
a little “‘bracing up’’ will not increase your in- 
terest and comprehension. 

Skim more rapidly down a page, avoid trying 
to read between the lines, and at the bottom 
pause and see if you have caught the thought or 
teaching of your author. In this way you will 
acquire a bird’s-eye-view of the subject and find- 
ing which way the land lies, approach it under- 
standingly and delightedly. 

If upon the reverse, one finds himself rushing 
pell-mell through some beautiful or sublime cre- 
ation, he should adopt an exactly opposite pro- 
cedure. All writers, and especially those of 
massive genius, do not trouble themselves to set 
the jewels of their thoughts, or string the pearls 
of their imagination; hence the heedless reader 
will blindly miss gems of great value and in his 
haste, lose many inspirations to noble mind work. 
Under such circumstances it will be wise to ‘con 
the pages o’er and o’er.”’ 

To find both pleasure and profit in the perusal 
of a book or poem, place yourself intellectually 
in the power of the writer. Resign yourself to 
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The mind becomes active, the nerves and sluggish 
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trial of these agencies, describin 
same time most remarkable cures he had 
in cases which would seem hopeless. 


The Corsets do not differ in a 
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ry in every respect. 


and durable. Nursing Corsets, $1.50; Misses, 


Abdominal Supporter, an invaluable article $12. 
make all these Corsets in dove and white only. The 


can be tested. 


king and registration, and we guarantee safe 


y into your 
order, Draft,Check, 
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Newark, N. Y. 
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Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brush 








Few 
books are more quoted than his ‘‘Essays,”’ “*com- 
ing home” as he himself says of them, ‘‘to men’s 
business and bosoms.”’ 

It is uot always safe to advise people to read 
Byron and Pope, for notwithstanding the pe- 
culiarly beautiful exceptions in both, their poor 
perverted and disappointed nature’s impelled | 
them to breathe a spirit of wretchedness and dis- | 
content that are always so contagious and con- | 
sequently dangerous. It is also a fact that op-| 
timists truthfully say that were Byron to appear 
upon the world to-day with the manuscript of a 
second Don Juan or Childe Harold, he could find 
no publisher in the length and breadth of the | 
land who would dare print and place it before a | 
decent public of the 19th ceutury. 

Macauley’s History of England, Hume’s De-| 
cline and Fall, should be in every library where | 
at least the English language is spoken. Addi- 
son’s Essays, Dean Swift’s ‘Tale of a Tub,” and 


especially ‘“‘Gulliver’s Travels,” as the peculiar 





the enjoyment offered by superior fancy or ability. 
Let the musical fingers of genius play upon your 
soul. Follow your author through pleasant field, 
into lovely valleys, over lofty mountains, to the 
edge of wonderful chasins or canons, across vast 
oceans to distant lands, drinking gladly all 
proffered information of strange people, lands 
and customs. 
WHAT TO READ. 


Presupposing a fundamental know!edge of the | 


three R.’s at least, and in many instances a few 

gleams of light from tie sciences, a sadly cur- 

tailed but we hope helpful list of books is sug- 
ested in reply to that oft-repeated query: 
‘What shall I read?” 

The great necd among young men and women 
of leisure after leaving school is of some mental 
impetus. The mind appears to lack inertia. 
Upon the other hand, the urgent question of 
many bread-winners and bread-makers is more 
often the pitiful ery: ‘How shall I find time for 
reading?’’ It seems unkind and almost impos- 
sible to dismiss the tliought of these workers in 
human hives with merely an expression of sym- 
pathy, and the hope that the opportunity for 
culture will always reward earnest desire and en- 
deavor. 

Entertaining and simply written works on 
Geology, Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry and all 
sciences are now sold for a comparatively small 

rice and form a most, substantial part of the 

oundation the mind must build upon. 

Plato, Herodotus and Plutarch are grand writ- 
ers who for their depth of thought as well as the 
mines of inestimable, historical wealth offered by 
the last two mentioned, should be read and prized 
by every diligent worker. 

Contemplation of the productions of Plato will 
cultivate clear logical reasoning and concise fore- 
ible utterance. 

Plutarch’s ‘‘Lives’’ are the most read of all his 
literary works, aud the most helpful pair, ‘‘The 
Lives of Alexander and Cwsar,” are sold at the 
popular price of ten cents per volume, in paper 
of course. This is the authority from which 
Shakespeare drew the facts for his ‘Julius Cx- 
sar” and ‘‘Anthony and Cleopatra.” 

_ Toread Shakespeare is tobe lifted into a rarer, 
finer mental atmosphere. So beautifully do the 
words of Dr. Holmes describe the effect of a 
study of the English king of the drama, that they 
shall be here inserted: “{ think most readers of 
Shakespeare sometimes find themselves thrown 
into exhausted mental conditions like those pro- 





vagaries of imagination in the latter constantly | 
provoke quotation, “Don Quixote,” lor the same 
reason, all should be read. 

Oliver Goldsmith is lovedeverywhere; even the 
little flaxen haired German girl and the dark eyed 
mademoiselle of the country of the Louises, 
stumble into their English over the “Vicar of 
Wakefield.”’ 

Subjoined is a list of books so powerful and 
good in influence that they will be everlasting 
aids to growing minds. 

Wordsworth’s Poems; Coleridge’s Table Talk, 
The Ancient Mariner and otaers; Scott’s Waver- 
ly, Bride of Lammermoor, Rob Roy, Marmion 
Lady of the Lake; Keats Hyperion. 

The following books are a fragment from the | 
selection of Prof. Henry Bvers, of Yale College. 

Dickens—Pickwick Papers, Nicholas Nickleby 
David Copperfield, Bleak House, Tale of Two 
Cities. 

Thackery—Vanity Fair, Pendennis, Henry Es- 
mond, The Newcomes, The Four Georges. 

George Eliot—Scenes of Clerical Lite, Mill on 
the Floss, Silas Marner, Romola, Adam Bede, 
Middlemarch. | 

Macauley—Essays, Lays of Ancient Rome. | 

Carlyle’s Works. 

The works of Alfred Tennyson. | 

Selections trom the poetical works of Robert | 
Browning. 


FRANCES W. J. 
—- ° 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Children’s Car- 
riages giving latest novelties, and greatest num- 
ber of designs ever manufactured, mailed on ap- 
plication by the Luburg Carriage Co., Phila,, Pa. 
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Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
Biography, by his personal friend, Col. T. W. Knox. 

Steel portrait,550 pages, price, $2.00, Honest discount, 
freight paid, outfit free. Books Ready. AGENTS WARTED, 


BRADLEY & CO., 66 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOW TO 


BUILD A HOUSE 


A new book containing plans 
and specifications for 95 houses, 
em all sizes, from 2 rooms up, Sent 
ig post-paid on receipt of 25 cents, 

vy - S.- OGILVIE & co,, 
31 Rose Street, New York 








If you have any pain, ache, or ill-feeling from any cause, it you seem “pretty well,” 
disease, we beg you to at once try these remarkable curatives. 

shock or sensation felt in wearing them. There is no waiting a long time for results; electro-magnetism acts 
the first day, and often even during the firat hour they are worn, their wonderful curative 


culation are stimulated,and all the old-time health and 
good feeling come back. They are constructed on scien- 
tific principles, imparting an exh‘larating, health-giv 
jng current to the whole system. Professional menas+ 
isert that there is hardly a disease which Electricity org 
Magnetism may not beneiit or cure,and they daily prac 
tice the same, as your own physician will inform you. 


THe CELEBRATED Dr. W. A. HAMMOND, of New York, 

Surgeon-General of the U. 8. Army, lately 
lectu A! this subject, and advised all medical 
men to e at the 
, even 


ce from those 
usually worn; we substitute our flat steel etods in 
place of the ordinary corset steels. These Corsets are 
nearly all equally charged, differing chiefly in quality 
esign. They are elegant in shape and finish 
made after the best French pattern, and warran 
satisfacto Our Belts for both gents 
and ladies are the genuine Dr. Scott's, and are reliable. 


The prices are as follews : $1, $1.50, $2 and $3 for the 
Corsets and $3 each forthe Belts. The accompanying cut 
Eapeesente our No.2 or $1.50 Corset. We bave also a beau- 
tiful French shaped Sateen Corset at $3 a Sateen Abdom- 
inal Corset, and ashort Sateen Corset at $2. The land 
$1.50 goods are made of fine Jean,elegant in shape,strong 

; . Allare 
double stitched. Gents’ and Ladies’ Belts,$3 each; Ladies’ 
We 

Y; are 
sent out in a handsome box, accompanied by a silver- 
plated compass by which the Electro-Magnetic influence 
e will send either kind to any address, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, with 20 cents added for 


ands. Remit in Post-office Money- 
or in Currency by Registered Letter 


at our risk. In ordering kindly mention this paper and 
state exact size of corset usually worn. Makeall remit- 
Spaces payable to GEO. A. SCOTT, 8&2 Broapwar, NEW 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets have entirely cured me of 
Muscular rheumatism and female troubles of many 
years standing, and also of a severe case of headache. 


1.50, 


A GREAT SUCCESS ©“ fistatits Pay auieE 











duced by music. Then they may drop the book 
to pass at once into the region of thoughts with- | 
out words.”’ 

Milton, the grandest poet, next toShakespeare, | 
who ever wrote in any language, the Homer of | 
that tongue, is most sublime, both in design and 
execution in Paradise Lost; but many of the 
shorter poems, L’ Allegro, I] Penseroso, Hymn of | 
the Nativity and others, are exquisite. 

In so short a paper, few names, however great 
and good, can be mentioned, and thus many tow- 
ering landmarks in the vast expanses of Euglish 
titerature must be passed in silence. 
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Bixby’s Royal Polish. | 
Restores color and gloss to black leather. 
Will not injure the finest kid. 
Most convenient and cleanly to use. 
Sold everywhere at a popular price. 


Ask (Dealers for ‘*Bixby’s Royal Polish.” 


For Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes. 


PHONOCRAPHY «i. 2 7ne04 
’ Shorthand 
Works for self-instruction, by Benn Pitman and 
Jerome B. Howard, for sale by all book ~-‘ers. Cat- 
alog, alfabet and illustrations sent fre. Adres | 
Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 


Dr. Scott’s ELectric Cor 
! Corsets, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00. Belts $3.00. Nursing Corset RSETS AND Be ti. 


Probably, never since the inventi f Corsets, hb la deman 
eee 2 FT A 


wear the Corset or 


They cannot and do not 


cir- 

















POSTPAID 
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N. B.—Each article is stamped with! 
the English coat-of-arms, and th 
names of the Proprietors, THE PAL 
ALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 


The Dry Goods Trade supplied by H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., New York, Sole Wholesale Agents. Remittances for single articles and 
applications for Canvassing Agents’ Terms must bemade ONLY to GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 


nt WANTED in your town for these splendidly advertised and best sell in th 
Ae erty Pit frecdway Ye 


SALES. Satisfaction guaranteed. 










**An Improvement 6n the Tailor’s Square.” 

Patented 1879-1885. 

- 1885-1886. 

BEWARE OF ‘I'LN 
AND 
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SHOW THIS TO 

This Machine drafts, directly on the lining. all ladies’ 
garments PERFECTLY, from Actual Measure. in 
one-fifth the usual time. Kvery ambitious dress- 
maker must adopt it sooner or later. The antiquated 
squares and charts that have wasted your valuable 
time and worried you and your customers 80 long 
must go. You may test this wonderful labor-saving 
invention this season at your own home for 30 days 
Free of Charge. After 40 days’ trial, if not worth 
TEN TIMES our asking price, then return lt. Eend 
now for Valuable Illustrated Cireular and Lib- 
eral Offer, Free. THE MCDOWELL GAKMENT 
DRAYTING MACHINE CO., 6 West I4th St., New 
York City. | 


Get Infinitely the Best, Most Authentic LIFE OF 


Henry Ward Beecher 


by the eminent journalist, JOSEPH HOWARD, Jr. 
son of the founder of Plymouth Church, and most | 
intimate life-long friend of Mr. Beecher. In press. 
Early issue. Price, $2.50. Richly Ilustrated, Contains 
inner facts of the great life story unknown to others, | 
and written with the graphic power of a muster! 
thoroughly fami:iar with his theme, and a labor of 
love. AGENTS WANTED everywhere at once 
Address HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., Philadelphia, Pa, | 















Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 


e PD, & Co, Pat, TEA POT LID HOLDER 


Old way--both hands or New way--Safety 

broken cups. and comfort, 

Prevents the lid from falling off while pouring tea 
It fle any shaped pot and earns its cot many 
times over by preventing the breakage of lids 
andcups, It is made of German Silver and is 
an ornament to the pot. A good housewife will 
appreciate the additional Comfort from itsuse. 

Price per mail 20c. each or 6 for $1.00 

Paine, Diehl & Co., 12 Bank St., Phila. Pa. 





been created as now exists ior Dr. Scott s Electric Corsets and Belts. Over 
York al 
ty & fy as _. are aoe | wearing them qi: Every Man and Woman, 


et lack energy and do not “teel up to the marx,” if you suffer f 

njure like medicine. Always doing qed never basen. There ist ae 
ts quickly; generally the first week, more f. 

powers are felt. Every maul brings us testimonials like the fol owing: 


s Sow | » yoass, ~~ has 

rsets for four weeks and is greatly benefited i 
apnetite ane -——y and has gained ccusbtenalter te 
A . y wife desires an n m our community. 
lease send terms. (Rev'd) fsaac C a: 


Tri 
Dr. Scott—My wife has suffered acutely from Byspe 
worn one of your E cctri 


I suffered coverety 
-_ found no relief till I wore Dr. Scott’s Electric Cor- 
them. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets have 
. I suffered four years with breast trouble, without 


finding 
valuable 

De Witt, N.Y: 

Ihave an invalid siste ’ , 
$150 for @ year. ster who had not been dressed 


for two weeks, and is now able to be 
most of the time. 


Dr. Scott—My sister and I are very much pleased wi 
our Electric Corsets. They have given grea 
awe A ig | = k stomach S — 47: 
unexce . ave felt uncommonly well since ring 
them, and can confidently sesemnanend them. re 


Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets have cured me of ac 
dyspepsia, from which I had suffered for eight t, 
is Electric Hair Brush cures my headache eve 
MRS. 


Princeten, 
Your Corsets have accomplished wonders in m 
ON I was previously thoroughly incapacitated, and could 
TRIAL. oo Be p myself. I have worn your Corsets now for two 
housework, etc. 
many thanks, 


Dr. Scott—Your Electric Corsets are beautiful in ap- 
pene, wonderful in effect, and elegant in fit and 
sh. 


Dr. Scott—Your Belt h 
of and around the Kidneys. 


. C, NCE! 
1.00 2.00, $2.50, $8.00; Flesh Brushes, @8. Reott's Electri _ 
Beats, Flcctrte Frater ete eon, Shoes UL NOTIO HALE CURLER, CO a: ind Di NERVE IRTiOOn ROR eae nak tee 


pply at once. 





You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- 
versation ~~ Dr. Ricn. S. Rosgentua’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 

uestions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 
art 1., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


G CO. 
Herald Building. oe Mass 


uently 


nity Spr ngs, Ina., Jan. Sist, 1887. 


Baptist Minister, 
Hollis Centre, Me. 
from back trouble for years, 





They cured me, and I would not be without 
Mrs. H. D. Benson. 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

ven me much re- 


any benefit from other remedies. They are in- 


. JAS. CAMPBELL. 
















he has worn Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets 
dressed and sit up 
MELVa J. Dox. 


South Abington, Mass. 


Fiora E. Cous. 
Niles, Mich. 





Wu. H. = 
Minn. 
case. 


, and I am able to be up and around helpi 
My friends Ay astonished” With 


ULIA J. MCFaRLanp. 
Streator, Ills. 


, ete. 


M. J. Brieas. 


2121 Henrietta 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
as cured me of rheumatism 
W.H. Upsonx. 


TORS, 65 and $10. 





GEO. A. SCOTT, 84 











Bacon, “the wisest, brightest, meanest of man- | Wk ‘Bresema! me te Vontod: al . anc DAUTC $3. 
kind” must not however be thus neglected. What Dressmacer Have Always Wanted: CUSTOM MADE PANTS 3. 








" EN ec .FOR 
: He at F 


The Celebrated 


Bay State Pants, 


For $3. 


If yOu cannot wait 

send size of waist, hip 

inside leg measure, to 
gether with % and 35 cents for express, and say what 
olor you prefer, and we will send the pantsto your 
ddress. neatly boxed, Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
BAY STATE PANTS CO., 32 Hawley St., Boston, Masg 


LADIES! ATTENTION!! 


‘Tea Sets &c., given away to ladies who act as agents 
for us. Send for Premium List and full particulars. 
ATLANTIC TEA COMPANY, Fitchburg, Mass. 


READ THIS OFFER! 


TO INTRODUCE THE 


LADIES WORLD 


Into Thousands of Homes whore it is not Already Enown, 
. We will send this Poorless Paper for Ladies 


ONE YEAR FOR 


Twenty-five Gents! 


JUST HALF THE REGULAR PRICE. 


Tne Lapras’ Wortp Is the best, handsomest and most valuable 
paper published in the interest of ladies. Each issue contains 16 
mammoth pages, 64 columns of entertaining and instructive 
reading matter and beautiful illustrations. It is edited by 
Frances E. Favart, the well-known author—a lady possessing 
the highest qualifications and a most varied literary experience, 
assisted by an able corps of contributors and correspondents in 
its various departments. This paper contains original, copy- 
righted matter only, and ta filled with practical hinte aud 
suggestions for ladies upon all the subjects in which they are 
interested. It contains Stoxigs anp Porms by the leading 
writers both of America and Europe; one full page in every issue 
devoted to Lapies’ FANCY Wonk; @ department entitled “ StupIo 
TALKS,” edited by Lida and M. J. Clarkson, which is invaluable 
to all who are interested in painting; a department for Tas 
Hovusekeere, filled with valuable hints and useful suggestions 
upon cookery, household management, etc.; FLORICOLTURE, 
edited by Eben E. Rexford, of inestimable value to every lady who 
cultivates flowers; a complete and excellent Fasuion depart- 
ment, showing the latest styles in ladies’ dress and giving many 
useful hints regarding dress and material; Music, vocal and 
instrumental—a charming piece for the piano or a beautiful 
ballad in every number; a Mornen’s DerantMent, helpful and 
useful to all who have little ones in the house; EriqueTtTse 
department, interesting aud useful; an excellent department 
called “Tue Famity Doctor,” which saves its readers many 
dollars annually in doctor’s bills; stories, sketches, poems, 
puzzles, etc., for “Our Boys anp Ginis;"’ @ department of 
“Tux Toicet,” instructive and interesting, and useful mis- 
cellany under the head of ‘Oops ano Enps.” Tae Lapiss’ 
Woxt.p stands in the front rank of elegant and refined periodicals 
for ladies. It has no superiors and few equals, Wishing to 
double its circulation within the next few months, we agree to 
send it for One Year to any address upon receipt of the insi 
nificant sum of Twenty-five Cents in postage stamps. This 
is a sum #0 Small that no one would ever miss it, and it will 
procure for you « years’ subscription to one of the best and most 
ably-edited papers published in this country. In every issue you 
will find facts, hints and suggestions actually worth to you many 
times the cost of the paper for an entire year. Subscribe now! 
If you are not well satiafied we will refund your and make 
you apresent of the paper, We make this great offer not for 
present gain, for there ts no profit upon subscriptions at this low 
rate, but because we wish to introduce the paper into homes 
where it is not already taken, knowing that nearly all who take 
it for one year will thereafter become permanent subscribers, 
Kither a Stamping Occfit, Paper Flower Outfit, or Rolled Gold 
Plate Ring will be given free to any one sending a club of four 
subscribers upon these terms. Address 8 Hl. MOORE & 
©0., Publishers, No. 27 Park Place, New York. 


Price _ $196. 
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cavoid Agents aud Dealers whose pro- 
fits and expenses double the cost of 
every piano they sel!) and send this 
First-Ciass Large Size, 74% Octave 
Rosewood Piano, Warranted 6 years, 
for $196 ! We send it—wi'h beau. 
Y tiful Cover and Stool—for Trias in 
your own Home before you bur. 

GEND FOR CIRCULARS TO 
Marchal & Smith, 235 East 21st St., N. Y¥. 

Bei aBLIBKD 1659, wrconromatap 1877.— 







WE SELL DIRECT TO FAMILIES 
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SOME HINTS ON MONEY MAKING. 
BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 
vi. 


Opportunities for money making in the coun- 


try come with the first spring flowers—these | 


wild blossoms having been elevated by the 
sceptre of fashion to a place among the most 
dainty belongings of a city drawing-room. Ar- 
butus and Hepatica and Marsh-Marigold, and all 
the pretty train, now hold full sway during their 
bright, brief period of bloom; 
many a box filled with the carefully-tied bunches 
wends its way on an early morning train to the 
city market or the ~ florist. 
ere, again, is work for impecunious women; 
and work, too, that is neither hard nor exacting 
as to hours. The hardest pari, that of gathering 
the blossoms, can all be done by assistants,—a 
band of chubby children, for instance, who 
would gladly earn a few pennies in this way. 
Children know where the first wild flowers 
bloom, and where they grow the thickest: and 
small prizes for the largest blossoms, or the 
reatest number in a given time, are wonderful 
neentives. Seated on the grass, or on a shaded 
piazza, the mistress, herself, can comfortably tie 
up the bunches and arrange them iu the basket; 
making sure that they were not gathered with 
the sun shining on them. 

The best time to cull flowers for market is the 
evening before they are shipped, or in advance 
of the morning sun, which keeps them from 
wilting. If they are not to be packed at once, a 
dark, cool cellar is the place for them; and a 
good showering with tepid water, late in the 
a will insure their condition in the morn- 
ing. They seem to have the dewy freshness of 
buds just opened in the outer air, and are well 
a to encounter the wear and tear of a 
ourney. 

The sale of wild flowers will not yield a hand- 
some income to the woman who engages in it, 
but it will put some very acceptable extra dol- 
lars into her purse; and she will find it quite 
worth her while to study the best methods of 
reserving and packing these frail blossoms. 

he Trailing Arbutus is, from its delicious odor, 
the most saleable of all; and a great point 
gained would be to find where the very earliest 
clusters first peep through the snow, no matter 
how many miles away. These daintily blushing 
flowerets were never intended to be tied in stiff 
little bunches bare of leaves; but as their natu- 
ral foliage is dingy and imperfect, it would be a 
vast improvement to place a bed«° damp, fern- 
moss in the bottom of a paper box and stud the 
blossoms oe | through the moss. This ar- 
rangement could be transferred by the purchaser 
to a flat receptable for flowers, and, with a daily 
showering, it would keep its beauty for some 
time. 

There would be no difficalty in disposing of 
these bits of greenery and bloom in the right 
neighborhood; and even people of moderate 
means would gladly purchase them, as they 
would be sure 40 yicld at least three or four days 
of beauty and fragrance. The very fact of ar- 
ranging them in an original manner would 
enhance their value. 

Next to Arbutus comes the — 
fruit trees; and any rifling in this direction 
is sternly frowned upon by the owners. Yet, 
their crops would be finer if they were more 
generous With the blossoms; and an enterpris- 
ing woman, with an orchard of one or a thou- 
sand trees, can make it pay in both ways. 
Apple blossoms, especially, are always in de- 
mand; their delicious fragrance places them in 
the same rank with the Arbutus; and many a 
traveller who is borne by relentless steam past 
the pink wealth of the orchards—or, worse still, 
brought to a stop in full view of the beauty that 
cannot be attained, would joyfully see the prize- 
candy boy, the sandwich boy, or the literary boy, 
supplanted by a vendor of apple blossoms. 
Modest button-hole bouquets and pearly, blush- 
ing clusters lying on moss in boxes would both 
be welcomed and bring more than their weight 
in silver. 

Wherever a train makes a reasonable stop 
this floral merchandise’ can be disposed o 
through the windows, and the experiment is at 
least worth trying. Careful arrangement wil) 
be found to payin the end; and the trimming 
of the trees for choicer fruit is not a loss, but a 
rain. P 
. Bunches, too, of the great blue-eyed, brook 
violets — although scentless, as nearly all our 
wild violets are—have an untainted rurality 
about them that carries its owncharm; and if 
they can be kept from fading, their worst vice, 
during a journey of an hour or two, they might 
be sold to advantage for a few cents each. ne 
thing with another makes a respectable aggre- 
gate; and even a dollar a day earned, after pay- 
ing all expenses, is not to be despised. 

Yet, those who move into the country, rather 
than those to the manner born, are most likel 
to profit by the adyantages of their survound- 
ings, possibly because they best know the value 
of what are common, every day things to those 
who have always dwelt among them. Besides 
the wild flowers and the fruit blossoms, inany 
sweet, old-fashioned garden flowers would be 
found saleable. Among these are the White 
Lily, the old-fashioned White Rose, pearly and 
beautiful, a very Queen of June, the deep- 
hearted Damask Rose, and a host of belles of 
the olden time, sacred now to the enclosures of 
old-fashioned gardens. These plants, if scarce, 
can all’ be cultivated as well now as formerly; 
and a quarter of an acre devoted to their accom- 
modation would probably yield satisfactory re- 
turns. 

Various things, however, can be done in the 
country without any cultivation at all; and an 
impecunious dweller in the city for nine months 
in the year can make her three months in the 
country not only pay expenses, but provide a 
nice winter wardrobe as well. But to insure 
this, she must goto some place off the line of 
railroads, where board and provisions are very 
low, and marketable productions not in demand. 
There are localities, and pleasant ones, too, 
where delicious butter may be bought in the 
auturan at from fifteen to twenty cents a pound; 
where eggs sell at the good old-fashioned price 
of ten cents a dozen; and where wood and 
stream and field yield their ready tributes free 
of cost. 

The widowed mother of two growing boys, 
obliged to be very economical, yet feeliag that 
it would be poor economy to keep the lads in 
town during their summer vacation, carefully 
studied the papers to find some desirable place 
in the country, where boarders were wanted ata 
very moderate remuneration. After long wait- 
ing and much discouragement, the purticular 
niche, into which they could fit themselves, 


of the 


| ning of arrival. 


and mapy and | 





seemed to have appeared. ‘Large, airy rooms,” 
“delicious air,” “plenty of milk and cream,’ 
“fresh vegetables aud fruit,” with “home com- 
forts,’’ were promised; and after some writing 
back and forth, and an agreement upon very 
moderate terms, the trio started hopefully forth. 

Mrs. H—— declares that if she lives to be a bun- 
dred, she will never forget that first dismal eve- 
Twelve miles in a rickety stage- 
coach over the roughest of roads awaited them 
on leaving the cars; and as the boys fell fast 
asleep, for it was quite dark, she was left to her 
dreary reflections. The few houses they passed 
scarcely showed a glimmer of light; and it 
seemed as though they had come quite to the 
end of everything like action. But the end of | 
that wretched ride was a long time in appearing; 
and “Fern Cottage,” as it had been introduced 
in the preliminary correspondence, loomed in 
the far distance as a haven greatly to be desired. 

When they had finally arrived, however, the | 
first sensation was a strong desire to turn back | 
again. But the stage bad lumbered off and left | 
them, and two hopeless-looking females were | 
showing them the way into the house,—a small 
edifice shaped like a box and painted white. | 
The owners were mother and daughter who 
loeked very much of au age, and who had just | 
started upon what they expected to be a brilliant | 
campaign of taking summer boarders. The par- | 
lor was furnished principally with a melodeon; | 
aod the “airy rooms” were about ten by twelve, | 
with a small window on the front, another at*the 
side. The airiness apparently consisted in the 
absence of turniture, as there was little beside 
the beds. 

The boys were soon locked in the deepest 
slumber; and Mrs. 


» Weary and discour- | 


jaged, yet resolved to taste the quality of the) 


outside air before deciding on an ignominious | 
return. Their drive had been sufficiently un- 
comfortable to suggest, at least, picturesque | 
scenery. But sbe could not take kindly, as yet, 
to a hard, straw bed, with a comfortable spread | 
over it in lieu of springs; and instead of follow- 
ing the example of the youngsters, she spent 
most of the night in hard thinking. 

The breakfast table was not reassuring, and 
the meal was evidently a movable feast; for hav- 
ing descended at half-seven, in accordance 
with the information received the night before, 
they were kept waiting until haif past eight, 
with only the unsubstantial solace of a photo- 
graph album politely thrust upon them by Mrs. 
Joues. They were very hungry, but the peopie 
in it did not look good to eat, nor good, in fact 
for anything. At length, they were summoned 
to the dining-room, another bare apartment; 
and there they learned that the delay of that 
particular meal was caused by a dilatory milk 
boy. Later, came the discovery that most of | 
the meals were Epnctaaly unpunctual. 

“Milk boy !’? Mrs. H—— repeated in constern- | 
ation, ‘‘I supposed that your milk was furnished | 
y your own cows, as you spoke of having it in 
abundance.”’ 

Mrs. and Miss Jones smiled pityingly at such 
dense ignorance. They did not care, they said, 
to wait upon cows, as there were no men folks 
around; but they calculated to have plenty of 
milk, and they had told Jim to leave a quart a 
day now. 

The boys looked aghast at this announcement, 
as each one of them could drink that; while 
their mother feared that their summer outin 
would scarcely yield the benetit she had hope« 
for. The coffee was tasteless, and the bread 
wretched; but the butter was delicious and the 
eggs—of which there were just one apiece—de- 
lightfully fresh. The cream, which was more 
like rich milk, was in a tiny pitcher, and Mrs. 
Jones put a few precious drops into each cup. 
So far, the “home comforts’? had been kept fn 
the background. 

All this was very irritating, after such a mis- 
leading advertisement; but few things happen 
by chance, and Mrs. H ’s clear vision soon 
discerned a possible advantage,in her sojourn at 
Fern Cottage. The back of the house was more 
picturesque than the frout, as it looked out ona 
pretty piece of woods, ou the edge of which were 
great patches of ferns; and Miss Jones, whose 
principal brain food was the Young Ladies’ 
Record, had named the box-like dwelling ac- 
cordingly, in imitation to a “sweet place in 
England.’’ The outer air proved to be all that 
was claimed for it, and the country around was 
picturesque. By a special arrangement, an ex- 
tra quart of milk was procured for the hungry 
boys; and Mrs. H—— was graciously eitewell t 
officiate as cook whenever sbe pleased, as Mrs, 
and Miss Jones frankly confessed to “hating”? it. 
They did not appear to be particularly qualified 
for taking boarders, and Mrs. H—— found her- 
+ Panes ering in what direction their talents 
did lie. 

That lady, however, pursued the even tenor 
of her way, and made many outside discoveries. 
She took long walks with her boys, explored the 
woods, and ventured on an occasional drive 
when a steady-going horse was to be had. She 
visited the wives and daughters of distant 
farmers, and asked various questions that sur- 
a ~ them considerably; but one and all voted 
ier “real pleasant.’? Then Mrs. H—— went to 
the city and stayed all night,—leaving Ralph 
and Harry at Fern Cottage, where their enter- 
tainers were very anxious to know what business 
had called their mother off. Had they succeeded 
in their inquiries, they would have been even 
more astonished than they expected to be; but 
the boys were well trained and never discussed 
their mother with strangers. 

Mrs. H——’s first visit was made to a grocery 
and commission merchant of high standing, to 
whom she represented the quality of the farming 
products in the little settlement where she had 
taken up her temporary abode and asked if he | 
wished any such consignments and at what rate | 
he could afford to pay for them to sell again? | 
The man of business listened with great interest 
and replied that first-class butter was scarce 
just then, and he would like to have several tubs 
of twenty-eight or thirty pounds each shipped to | 
him at once. Eggs, too, were in gomant aud a 
barrel of nice ones would be acceptable. His 
terms seemed so liberal for a wholesale dealer, | 
that the lady was quite dazed and sat down to 
recover herself. 

Then they talked of chickens and turkeys, and | 
geese and calves, and young horses, and celery | 
and honey, and maple sugar, and pears and 
sppies and nuts; and Mrs. H returned to 

rn Cottage with her head in such a whirl, that 
she could not eat a mouthful. And Mrs. Jones— 
who said she felt. sorry for the poor woman, a 
she guessed she’d lost all the money she had— 
urged her to bear up, as things might not be as 
bad as they looked. Mrs. H—— had reason to 
suppose that they were quite as bad; and she! 
made a very successful effort not to laugh. 

The tubs of butter were soon started on their | 








| gardec 


| them back again in the city; for the supply de- 
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winding way, and resulted in a profit of several 
dollars; other tubs followed, and several barrels 
of eggs. Then Mrs. H—— became the happy 
proprietor of several calves, that were kept for 
about a month by a farmer for a reasonable con- 
sideration, and then sent, with several 
tional pounds of flesh on their bones, to the 
purchaser already provided for them in the city. 
After deducting all expenses, the calves brought 
in a twenty dollar greenback; and two more 
relays did equally well. The butter and egg 
business was a regular thing; and presently, 
dressed poultry was added. 

Meanwhile, as her boys must be in their places 
at school by the middle of September, Mrs. 
went in search of two or three little fellows who 
would be glad to strip the grand chestnut trees 
that abounded in the vicinity, «8 soon as the 
nuts were ripe, and send them to her in the city 
ata very low price, which seemed to them mu- 
nificent. She was almost astonished at her own 
enterprise, and at the ease with which one 
thing seemed to lead to another. But she had 
tried the delights of being poor, with two chil- 
dren to educate, and had had quite enough of it. 

Mrs. and Miss Jones often spoke of their 
boarders as ‘‘queer’’, but they had no idea of the 
extent of their queerness. Even the boys were 
beginning to look upon everything they encoun- 
tered in their walks with a speculative eye, and 
the sight of flocks of young quail, running 
nimbly along on the edge of the woods, was re- 
in the light of a great discovery. A 
native boy and a gun were forthwith in request; 
and quail on toast was greatly in vogue in Phila- 
delphia restaurants. As Ralph and Harry de- 


| clared, there were lots of things at Five Corners 


that people wanted in the city; and Mrs. H—— 
was obligingly supplying those wants. 

The outeome of this undertaking was, that a 
lain cottage was rented of a farmer at a very 
ow rate, and made picturesque with rough logs 

and. wild vines; and in this cottage Mrs. H—— 
and her boys found the “home comforts” that 
were 80 conspicuously absent at the Jones’. It 
is their summer residence, and late autumn finds 


partment of country produce is bringing in large 
prates, and the clever manager even talks of 
uilding a cottage to suit herself. Eating is a 
business s0 thoroughly well established, that all 
who are engaged in supplying the wherewithal 
can scarcely fail of success. 


Beautiful Colored Studies 
TO PAINT OR FRAME, fsicine."sits frpahy 


(printed in from seven to twelve colors,) at very low 
prices—from 10 to 35 cents each. for 





25 Ss only 
will be sent any one or the following ds a sample:— 


fitudy of Jack, (red) Roses, l4in. x Win., and di- 
rections for painting; or Marine View, by E. Mo- 
RAN, 14 in, by 2in., with directions for painting and 
framing; orSmall Study of Pansalies, lVin. x l4in. 
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on heavy paper, with directions for treatment. 

‘Lhese are supplements issued with the T'H# ART IN- 
TERCHANGE, “n illustrated paper forartlovers, which 
gives 26 numbers and 13 beautiful colored plates in a 
year for only $3.00. 

A Catalogue with 13 Ulustrations of these 
colored studies anda copy ofa new illustrated 
Bh er, sent for 4c. postage. Postals notnote’d 

. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 37 & 39 W. 23d St., N. Y. 

- Company; 
89 Union Square, N. Y. 
BRASS BEADSTEADS THAT HEED 

NO CLEANING ! 
weer} FIRE SETS, 
B ANDIRONS, 
fas$ } FENDERS, 

CHAIRS. 
‘ Goods finished in Antique or 
Bright Brass and Oxidized 
Brass Tables and Easels with Wood, Brass or 

‘ops. 
Our Speci ff 
ur Special Summer Offer. 
OUR MONTHLY VISi'TOR, an Eight- 
Puge journal devoted tu long and short 
Stories, Practical ar mee go Fan 
cy Work, Music, Painting and Fashion, 
with Lilustrated Plates. (Fashion De- 
partmenta specialty.) Sent on trial six 
months for'Ten Cents. Six Perforated 
Stumping Patterns for Crazy Patch- 
work, together with Book on Fancy 
4 work, lic. Paper, Book and Patterns 20c 
LADIES’ NOVELTY CO., Box 5, Charlestown, Mass. 
GAT’S-EYE 
ARE. PIN 

The Gem Cat’s Eye is so called because it possessesthe 
pooner ray octet or glisten seen in a cat’s eye in the 
ark. I have a limited stock only, and offer you one for 
only 44 cts,, post paid. The same in Ear Drops, choice, 

87 cents. Send Stamp for large tllustrated catalogue of Mineral 

Cabinets, Agate Noveltivs. Indian Relies. ete. Trade Supplied. 

H, H. TAMMEN, 935 16th St* Denver, Col, 

TOALL A WHITE GRAPE VINE. 

Send 10 cents for postage. &c. POINT 

BREEZE GRAPERY, Reading Penna, 

BE T FLLE in market. Send 2 stamps for sample. 
STS SUNBEAMS, Port JERVIS, N. Y. 
and we will send our Family 


Send 12 cents to pay postage. 


D Story Paper three months, 
and our Book of Fancy Work, a new work containing 
easy instructions for making fancy baskets, wall pockets, brac- 
kets, needle work, embroidery, etc., profusely and elegantly illus- 
trated. Address Social Visitor, Box 3139, Boston, Mass. 


WS Awe World \ . \ s. 


192 Pages; 94 Colored Maps; 
grams. Contains complete railroad ma 
State, Territory and Country in the 
statistical tables, etc. Flexible covers, gold side 
stamp and red edges, A marvel of cheapness. 
Sent postpaid, to any address for 25 cents. Five 
copies for $1.00. Postage Stamps taken. 

E. B. GOODNOW. Box 1687, Boston, Mass. 





of every 
orld, with 


PLAY THE PIANO AND ORGAN 

by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. Any person can 
play a tune on either instrument at once without the 
aid of ateacher. No previous knowledge of music re- 
quired. Send for book of testimonials free. Address 
Charles C. Hearne, P.O. Box 1487, New York. 


? (Ts, BEST 


teen large quarto pages filled with Home 
Reading, Fashion, Knitting, Cooking Re- 
ceipts, Fancy Work.Chit-Chat, Stories, &c. 
Sample Copies, 5 Cts. Address, Fashion 
Monthly, 917 Market St., Philada,, Pa. 


MISS JONES’ QUI 





This is one of th vest stories ever written by this popular author, full of fun and guod humor. 


pages; 


paper cover, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
ceipt o 


price, by 


addi- | 


I¥ YOU WISH THE 


BEST CHOCOLATE 


For all purposes, buy J. 8. FRY & SONS, (Bristol, Eng- 
land) Pure Checolate. Free sample sent on appli- 
cation to 


AUSTIN NICHOLS & CO., Importers and 
W aolesale Grocers, New York. 


. E N S | ON Officer’s pay, ‘bounty pro- 
eved. 
Success 


cured ; deserters rel 
9,21 years’ practice. 
or no fee. Write for circulars and new laws. 
4. W. McCormick & Son, Washington, D. C. & Cincinnati, 0, 


A SEASIDE COMPANION. 


As a seaside companion THE 
LABLACHE FACE POWDER will 
enjoy a genuine and enduring popu 
larity. This powder is a medicated 
preparation. It removes and pre- 
vents tan, freckles, sunburn, red- 
ness, pimples,irritation and al! blem- 
ishes of the skin. It supplies a want 
most sensibly felt by society ladies. 
It reproduces the bloom of youth. 
THE LABLACHE FACE POW- 
DER is Sold by all reliable druggists, 
or will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of a #-cent postal note, or 25 
Scont stamps. BEN. LEVY &CO., 
French Perfrumers. 344 West Street, 
Boston, Mass. Mention this paper. 


I START ME 


OF 8M. L MEANS in the New lucrative business 
hoe PHOTOGRAPHY? 

By the recent great discovery of substituting a Dry Gelatine 

film for WeT Collodion, the entire material is now prepared 

in large Photo, Factories, and SOLD READY FOR USE, similar 

to Cartridges for a Gun; Enabling Men or Women with 

no experience, to produce superior Photos to what form- 








cts, for one dozen large 


erly required long years of difficult practice ; fi tor ga to an 


f : i = that sell for to e 
8 paying big with other business in stores or shops, 
orat home, or from house to house. The novel surprise ofa 
man with complete apparatus, appearing at the door ready to 
photo. anything, Persons, Groups, Buildings, or Animals, 
secures profitable orders in nine out of ten homes; Affords 

teady Work and pays 300 per sent. profit. 

To EARNEST applicants (one copy) of Process illustrated, 
FREE, Sample Photos. 40 cents. FRANKLIN PUTNAM, 
M’fr & Dealer in Photo. Apparatus.483,485 Canal 8t. N.Y. 


LADIES! 


MEDICATED CLOTH, ‘The Rational Com 
pilexion SHeautifier,”’” removes Pimples, Comedones, 
Crowsfeet, Sallowness and Tumors; Prevents Wrin- 
kles; produces natural, rosy and plump cheeks. and 
renders the skin soft, clearand smooth. Easy to use, 
absolutely harmless. and always effective. No Drugs, 
Paints or Powders, but a simple appliance that never 
fails to Beautify. sent by return mail (in sealed Pack- 
et) on receipt of price, 30 cts., or 2 for Wcts. J. P 
BEERS, Druggist, No. 22 High St., New Haven, Conn. 
References: Any Physician in New Haven. 











60 Colored Dia- | 


PIMPLES. *iceaiags 4" 


5 FLESHWORMS. 


“MEDICATED CREAM” is the ONLY KNOWN, 
less, pleasant and absolutely SURE 
cure. It 
complete 
ing the skin clear and unblemished always. 
who have NO blotches on the face, it 
complexion as nothing else in the world can, rendering 
it CLEAR, FAIR and TRANSPARENT, and clearing 
it of all muddiness and coarseness. It is a true rem- 
edy to cure and NOT a paint or powder to cover up and 
hide blemishes. Mailed in plain wrapper for 3 cents 
in stamps, ortwo for cents, by GEORGE N. STOD- 
DARD preg 1226 Niagara St., Buffalo, N,Y. M 
FRECKLE-WASH cures Freckles, Tan, 
makes the hands white; sent postpaid for 30 cents. _ 

“HOME LIFE” & “THE PEARL,” Two handsome 
lyillustrated magazines, such as every lady of refine 
ment will long for, Price, (including both) only ONE 
DOLLAK a4 year, Beautiful sample copies mailed upon 
receipt of ten cents in stamps, 

nOME LIFE PUBLISHING 00, y 
, , 


harm* 
and infallible 
ositively and effectively removes ALL, clean, 

and FOR GOOD IN A FEW DAYS ONLY, leav- 
For those 
eautifies the 


and 








10), 132, 134, 136, CHARLTON 8T,, 

> CEN JECT 15 Copies for 

CENTS | SHEET MUSIC! ss 2?So: 
5 Silver E Violin Strings and Cat- 
alogue of Musical instruments for 
COPY. | Lic. - Brehm, Erie, Pa 
We want Agents for our celebrated Oi! Portrait. No 
experience required! @ orders per ong gives the Agent 
$50 Weekly Profit! Our agents report from 4 to 30 dail 
sales! Send at once for terms and fall articulars. # 


PER Catalogues of 10-cent Music free. 
F 
S50 WEEKLY carnec : 
outfit free. ORDA & CO., 


Mention L. H. Journal.) 48 Bond St., N. ¥. 
nickel-plated Koller Skates, 
GEO. D. BURTON, Boston, Mass. 


FOR $i with patent anti-friction bearings. 
enius has PATENT, 





we will send a pair half-clamp 
Send size wanted. Send stamp for circulars. Address 











AGENTS actually clear $2 daliy. 
I have something entirely new for 
LADY AGENTS that sells at sight in 
every house. A minister’s wife sold 
thirteen the first hour. 

MRS. H. F. LITTLE, A. 2, Chicago, Til. 
To reduce our stock of music, we 
will send by mail, postpaid, 60 
pieces full sheet music size, in- 
cluding songs, marches, watizes, 
uadrilles (with calls), &c, by Mendlesohn, Beethoven, 
ozart. &c.. 20ce. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
WHITE WINGS & 100 songs words and musje, 


Y. | 106. Q. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St. Boston, Mass. 





- BEAUTIFUL HANDS. 


-A New Beautifier for the Hands is now pre- 
sented in the form of Medicated Gloves, which 
| is causing a great furor among Society Ladies, 
as the effect is.more than satisfactory. No fail- 








assan,N.¥. 





ure known, and over 2,000 pair sold. Sold 
ouly by MRS. C. THOMPSON, 
240 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
SEND FOR CATA LOGU EB. 
Wrinkles. Black-Heads 
Pimples, Freckles, Pittings 
Moles and SuperfiuousHair 
permanently removed. 
Complexions beautified. The 
Hair, Brows and Lashes colored 
| and restored. Interesting Book 
and (testimonials sent sealed), 4 ets, 
Madame Velaro, 249 W. 22d St., New 
York City, Correspondence confidential. Men- 
tion this paper. 
LARGE Serap Pictures, Easter Doves and Crosses, Faney 
Sica 15 Fancy Name Cards (name on) 10c. 21 Sam- 
ples of Cards & Scraps, be. Nassau Card Co., N 
“@tromptly eradicates Freckles, Tan, Sun- 
*e ja ee ag Ne De ne Sage 
outin mparts othe n a 
perogs ¢ & velvety sotiness Sent by mailtcan 
part of the world for25c, The W. MiLLarDCo.,B 0, N.Y. 
Book rich new sam 
ples & our bigterms 
) to Agents free. Send 
: 4c formail. 12lovely Basket Hidden 


Name, 10¢c, 25 plain gilt edge, 10¢. Club 7 packs, 5@c, 
_ HOLLE ARD CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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12mo., 200 
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(For the LADIES’ HOME JOUR.‘AL.] 
HINTS UPON ETI UETTE s\ND GOOD 
MA ERS. 


BY MRS. 8. O. JOHNSON. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘A Subscriber” asks—‘‘What should a lady say 
when asked by a gentleman forthe pleasure of 
her company for a certain evening?”’ 

Answer: it she desires to accept his company, 
she should say: “Thank you, Ishall be pleased to 
accept your escort.” If she desires to decline it: 
“Thank you. I have made other arrangements.” 

‘Dandelion’ writes:—‘*Would it be a breach 
of etiquette for a gentleman to call a lady by her 
given name after meeting her once or twice ?”’ 

Answer: Decidedly so. The title ‘‘Miss” 
should always be given unless the parties are en- 

ed to be married, or have been brought to- 
gether in terms of great intimacy. No well-bred 
young man would do so. 

‘*A Reader’’ asks: 

1st. ‘If a gentleman escorts a ety home is 
it etiquette, providing it 1s a seasonable hour, to 
invite him in?” 

2d. ‘Is it advisable for a young lady to attend 
entertainments, frequently, in the company of a 
young gentleman whose attentions she does not 
wish to encourage beyond that of a friend?’ 

Answer Ist. Youcansay, ‘‘Will youcome in?” 
without any breach of etiquette, at an early hour 
of the evening. 

2d. No, it is not advisable to do so, unless the 
young man has been an intimate friend, from 
childhood, and understands the situation per- 
fectly, and only offers tke attentions in a broth- 
erly manner. 

“A Subscriber” writes. 

Ist. ‘Should a school-girl repeatedly accept 
the escort of a young gentleman when she does 
not wish to advance beyond the limits of friend- 
ship?” 

24. “How cana young gentleman be shown, 
without offending him, that his attentions are 
too marked to be agreeable?”’ 

Anewer Ist. She should by nomeansaccep this 
attentions to such a degree that he will be led to 
think that she desires toreceive him as a lover. 

2d. Your ownintuitions should teach you low 
to receive his attentionsin such a manner that he 
cannot draw the inference that they are par- 
ticularly agreeable to you, and you can plead a 
prior engagement so as not to accept his in- 
vitations too frequently, and you can cease in- 
viting him to the house, and by a slight coldness, 
or by the style of your couversation show him 

lainly, that you do not, reciprocate his feelings 
Most men are ready enough to take such hints 
but there are those who are too blind to see that 
their attentions are uot desized, and they are the 


ones who, after a rejection, will declare that | 


women are flirts and fools, and only lead men on 
to make proposals, for the pieasure of rejecting 
them. Treat a young man as you would like to 
be treatedif you were he, and youwill not offend 
him. 
“Brown Eyes” asks: 

Ist. ‘*When a young gentleman takes a young 
lady to the opera, to a concert, a lecture, or any 
other place of amusement, how should she ex- 
press her thanks for *he evening’s pleasure ?”’ 

2d. ‘*When calling during muddy weather, is 
it most polite to leave your overshocs outside the 
door?”’ 

3d. ‘*When complimented on your dress, your 
appearance, and your performance at the piano, 
what should you say?”’ 

4th. ‘‘When a young gentleman is introduced 
toa young lady, and says, ‘Iam happy to meet 
you,’ what should the lady say?) Thank you?”’ 

Answer Ist. The lady should say, “I thank 
you for a very pleasant evening,”’ or ‘‘I have en- 
joyed the evening exceedingly.” 

2d. If you cannot cleanse them from mud 
upon the door-mat, it would be well-bred to take 
them off in the vestibule or in the hall. 

3d. Youcan reply, “Thank you, you are very 
kind,” or simply say, “Thank you.’? The lady 
should smile, and bow gracefully. 

4th. It is the gentleman’s place to express 
pleasure in the introduction, not the lady’s, and 
she should not thank him for it, but reply to his 
salutation by some remark upon the surround 
ings or the weather, which always afford some 
topic for conversation. 

‘Daisy’’ asks: 

Ist. ‘Please tell me what [ should say if a 
gentleman asked to seeme home? Also what I 
should say if I was not willing he should?”’ 

2. “If a lady wishes to be introduced to a gen- 
tleman, should I first ask his permission ?”’ 

3d. “Is it always the lady’s place to bow to 
the gentleman when they meet first?’ 

Answer Ist. You should say, ‘*Thank you,”’ 
or ‘*‘Thank you, I should like your escort,’’ or I 
shall be pleased to go with you.’? You can plead 
a previous engagement by saying, ‘“Thank you, 
but I have an escort.” 

2d. It is usually the lady’s prerogative to give 
or refuse permission of introduction to a gentle- 
man. But under some circumstances, the gen- 
tleman can also be asked, if he wishes the ac- 
quaintance of the lady. Society is on such an 
sates basis, now, that some limits are desir- 
able. 

3d. Yes, always, because in a ball-room, or 
elsewhere, she may be introduced to some person 
whose acquaintance she would not desire to re- 
tain, therefore she must have that privilege. 

“Lillie” asks: 

Ist. ‘*Would it be etiquette for a young lady 
to send a gentlemen of her acquaintance a val- 
entine?”’ 

2. ‘Would it be polite for her to ask him for 
his photograph?’’ 

Answer Ist. Yes, valentines are sent to who- 
ever one likes best, but care should be taken that 
the receiver should not discover who was the 
sender—at least, not for a long time. 

2d. It depends upon circumstances. If the 
gentleman shows his photographs, the lady can 
Say, “Please give me one,” or, if he says he is 
having some taken. But unless he speaks upon 
the subject, it is not well-bred to ask for one. 

“Subseriber:”—You can obtain wedding cards 
at any engravers establishment, in town or city. 

‘ Yes, they are called ‘‘after-cards” and are 
sent to friends andacquaintances, after the mar- 
riage ceremony has been performed. 

“Constant Reader :’’—The April JouRNAL was 
in priut before your letter was received. 


, . : | 
Ist. The exchange of rings is not necessary, | 


but optional with the young lady. 

4d. Thousands are married year!y, 
Protestants, withoutaring. Yetno Episcopalian 
is ever married without plighting his troth witha 
golden circlet, placed upon the third finger of the 
Wwoman’s left hand. And it is considered better 
form to use a ring in all marriages performed by 
clergymen. 


“A Subscriber ;”—There are no formal phrases 


among 





P Mall Electric 
Association, London. 


heir hair 
curled for the day in a few secon 


@ fashionable “loose and fluffy” mode, 


Bang,” the “Montague Curl,” and any other form desired 


hair, beard or moustache can be curled any de: y . 
rt Ty Stele” the oPetai ny desired style in from one to two minutes. 
in th 


Gentlemen’s moustaches and beards 


8s. A beautiful article; handle of rosewood, other part nickel-plated, 


Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC TOOTH BRUSH 


The finest Tooth Brush ever made, constructed by a new patented process which renders it impossible for Bri 
and sent on trial tpaid, on receipt of pri 56 ets, both f « Th Tre Pa «ho ted y) 
ELECTRIC CORSETS, BRUSHES, BELTS, &c. No risk, quick Salct “GEOCA, SCOTT Bb Beant actory. Canvassing Agents wanted for Dr. SC 


Sent on Trial, 
Postpaid. 





OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 


stles to come out in use. Each of above articles guaranteed 
OTT’S 





» 42 Broadway, New York. Sold at Drug and Fancy Stores, Mention paper. 





in use toannounce apy ney ie engagement. The 
mother should write as her heart dictates, and if 
she recognizes superior qualities in her pro- 
spective son-in-law, she can allude to them. 

“*A Subscriber” asks:—‘“‘Is it a lady’s place to 
speak first to a gentleman without an intro- 
duction?” 

2d. ‘How should yon address persons on the 
streetif you are slightly acquainted? Would you 
always mention their name?” 

Answer Ist. No lady would do so unless there 
was some special cause for it, such as having lost 
her way or being in some trouble; and then she 
should speak to anelderly rather than to a young 
man. Young girls cannot be too careful in their 
behavior upon the street, and should take care 
not to do anything to attract attention; or to 
9 and giggle and talk loudly. 

2d. Bow, aud say ‘‘Good-morning,” or ‘‘Good- 
evening,’’ mentioning a lady’s name always, and 
a gentleman’s as an usual thing. Thus: ‘Good- 
morning, Mrs. Jones,’’ and bow politely. Do not 
oe a lady oragentleman a jerky nod of the head. 

rcntle, dignified manners are a great blessing to 
their possessor. 

“Bettie” writes:—lst. ‘Should the hostess 
precede callers, either ladies or gentlemen, into 
the pe 

2d. ‘*Whenasmall company is assembled, and 
a gentleman comes in late, the hostess, of course, 
rises to receive him, and remains standing while 
the host introduces the gentleman to all present. 
Should all remain standing, or each one after the 
introduction be seated?”’ 

3d, ‘Ata society meeting where quite a num- 
ber of ladies are seated together, and a stranger, 

entleman or lady, is introduced, should the 
adies rise to acknowledge the introduction, or 
simply bow?” 

4th. -‘‘Is any reply necessary to ‘l beg your 
pardon?’”’ 

5th. ‘Is it necessary to write thanking the 
| hostess for the pleasant visit enjoyed at her home, 
when you did so at parting, and are not a corres- 
pondent of the same?” 

Answer lst. No, the hostess should stand back 
and let her visitors enter the parlor first. 

2d. That is optional with each person. 

3d. This also depends upon one’s desire. If 
the ladies are the senior of the gentleman, a bow 
and a smile is sufficient. If, however, he is the 
elder, the youngsr ladies should rise, and stand 
for a few moments. 

4th. No, simply bow andsmile. It is merely 
a conventional phrase much used in polite so- 
ciety. 

5th. Yes, it is only a proper return for the 
hostess’ hospitality; and itis an assurance to her 
that you have arrived homein safety. Decent 
politeness demands this attention from every 
visitor, but if not a correspondent of the same, 
the lady need not reply. 

“Two Orphans:”—Ist. Young girls of 16 and 
17 years are not old enough to go into socicty, 
or ‘to go with gentlemen,” as you phrase it. 

2d. We never heard of the ‘‘postage stamp 
flirtation.” 
| 3d. If alady and gentleman make a call to- 

gether, the lady should first propose going away. 

4th. It is proper for two young ladics to ask a 
| young gentleman to accompany them on an ex 
|cursion, if they pay their own expenses; and 
| equally proper to do so if there are others going. 
| “An Enquirer:’’—I1st. Itis proper to call{upon 
a wife or mother after the death of a husband or 
son, within a ora week after the funeral 
| has taken placé. The call should not be returned 

during the year of deep mourning—unless the 
| acquaintance is of a most intimate nature. 

2d. Before returning an ordinary social call, 
one can wait a few weeks or a month, or six 
months, if one does not desire to be upon in- 
timate terms with the caller. 

‘“Louette:”’—Ist. If you are moving from a 
place, and have been intimately acquainted with 








let me hear from you,’ 
about yourself.” 

2d. Ifa gentleman has lost any article belong- 
ing to you, and desires to replace it, you should 
allow him the privilege. 

3d. If you goto church with a gentleman, and 
your family havea pew there, you should take 
the lead, walking up the aisle first, and sit in your 
own pew. 

4th. Ladies and gentlemencan exchange gifts 
at Christmas, or on other occasions if they are not 
engaged. 

5.h. The gentleman can give the lady, for an 
engagement ring, a solitaire diamond, or a pear! 
ring, or a handsomely engraved gold ring. 

“Iynorance:”—You might say: 


, “Please write me all 


course, and 
through life.” 
“A Subscriber:”—A young gentleman has the 
right of selecting his Pr yy for the supper 
table, ata festival: and if he had been sociably 
| conversing with three ladies during a part of the 
| evening, and then invited two of them to go to 
supper, the third should not consider herself ne- 
glected—three being one too many for the young 
| man to attend to. 
2d. If a young lady is visiting an acquaint- 
| ance in the city, or is staying ata hotel, it is per- 
fectly proper for her toenclose hercard, with her 
address written upon it, toa gentleman friend 
residing in the city. She need not write a letter, 
as the card is sufficient information of her desire 
to see him. Yet if she is on very intimate terms 
| with him, a letter might be sent in lieu of the 
card. 
| ——+——— 





We must again request the “‘sisters,’’ no matter 
| what nom de plume they may desire to assume, 
to invariably send as well their own full address. 
We receive many letters addressed to the ‘‘Ad- 
dies,” “*Mollies” and “Jennies” of the JouRNAL, 
which might be of value to the person addressed 
if it were possible to forward them. Having no 
clue to their identity, however, the letter is 
quietly dropped into the waste-basket, unopened, 
and the information or inquiry lost forever, 


a young man, youcan say with prope ety: ‘Please | 
or 








“I heartily | 
congratulate upon theclose of your collegiate | 
nope that success will attend you | 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


With much difficulty, we have finally secured 
the services of that most popular. writer, Louisa 
M. Alcott. To those in whose homes the names 
of “Little Women” and “Old Fashioned Girl,” 
have become household words, a little sketch of 
this writer will doubtless prove very interesting. 

Her birthplace was Germantown, a well-known 
suburb of Philadelphia, Penna. 
more thanan infant, her father went to Boston to 
open a school in the Masonic Temple. Louisa 
was one of four daughters, and as unlke the 
other three, as is her “Joe” different from 
*“‘Beth,” ‘*Meg”’ and ‘“‘Amy March.” Indeed, in 
her “‘Little Women,’’one may read the life-history 
of this well-known author, for in that, with such 
slight changes of name and incident as are abso- 
a necessary, has Miss Alcott taken the ‘‘Al- 
cott family’’ for her theme. 

At the age of cight,she was an uncommonly 
active, tall, well-developed child, fond of boys’ 
sports, and hailed by all ier boy friends as “boon 
companion.” Her mind was as active as her 
body, and at sixteen her first book was written, 
“Flower Fables.’’ This, for various reasons, 
when published six yearslater was not a success, 





When but little | 





How to Make, Your Own 
By an Experienced Con- 
fectioner. Book containing 
68 Recipes mailed on receipt of 4 
re cts. L. SCHWARZ Confectioner, 68 Fulton St,, N.Y- 


1 Stone Ring, 1 Band Ring, 275 Scrap Pictures & 
Verses, Book of Poems, Book Flirtations,40 Agt’s 
Samples, All 10c. Austin Card Co., New Haven, Ct 














ple book of beautiful embossed & decorated cards 
only Se. National Card Co., North Bradford, Ct. 


150 Siegant Scrap tictures & Agent's new style sam- 


100 Fancy Pictures, all new designs, 30 latest 
Songs, 50 Elegant Fancy Patterns,1 Album, 
over 60 Colored Transfer Pictures, with our 


Grand Premium List, all for IO ets. BIRD CARD WORKS, 
_MERIDEN, CONN, Autograph Album, name in gold, 10 cts. 


—- 100 Imp’d Pictures, 12 Souvenir Cards, $5 Prize Puz- 
Sia zle, 19 Games,Life of Robinson Crusoe, Agent’sSam- 
ple Book & Ring, 10c. E. H. Pardee, New Haven,Ct, 


ELEGANT SAMPLES, Beautiful Cata 
logue, Agents’ terms, all for 2c, stamp 
W. C. Griswold & Co., Centerbrook, Ct 


Frosted andSiik Fringe. Transparent, &c. Cards, 
phew on all & 14 Songs, 10c. Clinton Bros., Clinton: 
ville, Ct. 















(Aj Sample Book of Beautiful Cards; 14 amusing 
gumes; 12 tricksin magic; 44 autograph album 
verses, for 2¢.stamp. Star Card Co. Station 15, O. 

10 SECRETS, including one to develop the form, 








however. Nothing daunted, and conscious of in- 
| nate mental power, Miss Alcott still continued to | 
write, short stories, with varied success. 
| Sending a collection of these to Roberts Bros., | 
| of Boston. they strongly advised the writing of a 
continuous book, as there was no special demand | 
for a collection of tales in these days. They ad- | 
| vised her further to write a book for girls. Hal! | 
acting upon their suggestion, half desiring to | 
prove that writing for girls was a thing she could | 
not do, (feeling so much more at home with boys) 
she produced “Little Women.’ By the time she 
had begun her second volume of tnat work, she 
found herself famous. 

She has been besieged with thousands of letters 
in behalf of the ‘March family,’? and has pro 
duced several volumes in order to supply the de- 
mand to know what “had become of them all,” 
but now we understand that she has asserted 
positively,that she will tell the public no more of 
the adventures of this family. To quote words 
attributed to her, she is “tired and sick of them,” 
threatens dire vengeance upon those who demand 
further news of them. 

Though Concord is her home, very little of her 
literary work is done in that place. 

She pursuesaregularsystem. When intending 
to. write, she goes to Boston, shuts herself up in 
hired rooms and writes, sometimes as much as 
fourteen hours per day. 

Her literary work accomplished, she returns to 
Concord exhausted, there to recruit for future 
effort. [ler works are not the result of much 
manual labor, as she seldom corrects, and never 
copies. All her characters and secnes come to 
her before she puta pen to paper. When she begins 
to write, she is ready and her actual labor, at that 
especial time, is but little more than copying. 

Ve consider ourselves specially fortunate in 
having obtained this eminently popular woman 
as one of our contributors. 

We have likewise been able to secure at a 
special bargain a number of her works, each vol- 
ume of which we are able to offer as a premium 
for only 8 subscribers, as described below. 
Or, if desired to be purchased outright, we can 
sell them for One Dollar per vol. 

“== ° 








and a cake of Toph’s finest perfumed soap on earth, 
for %ec. Agents wanted, ‘Toph & Co.,Cincinnati, O. 


) New Scrap Pictures and large Sample Card Out 
fit, 5. AWTNA PRIN. CO.. Northford, Conn 


9 FA) Assorted embossed Scrav & transfer picturesin 
OU) Assorted oxnee 10c. Gem Card Co, Broskiya, N.Y 

> end stamp for our new sample kk 
CARD CLINTON & CO., North Haven. t. 


5 Assorted Hidden Name Cards with Ring, Sample 
Book. Games. &c. We, Bradiev & Co. N. a Ct. 


LADIES SHOPPING BAG ! 


We offer asa free present to any lady 
who will send us 10 subscribere at 
50 cents each, one of our newest and 
latest styles of Shopping Bags. 

If preferred, it will be given for only 8 sub- 

scribers and 25 centsextrajor, for  sub- 
seribers and 40 cents extra. 




















Among the populan writers whose services we 
have been able to obtain, is Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. 
So well known is she as a writer of fiction, that 
no words are necessary on our part to win for 
her the welcome she deserves wheu she shall ap- 
pear upon our paces. 


_ SF — 
We will publish in the July issue, one of a 
series of articles, ‘‘ILomely Homilies,” from the 
pen of that inimitable writer, Robert J. Burdette. 








This is a very popular shopping bag with ladies, 
and is a very convenient arrangement for carry- 
ing purse, handkerchief, and other such small ar- 
ticles when on the street or A Be It has 
nickel trimmings and is made of fine leather. 
The style in shape is constantly changing, and 
we Will send the best shape or style at time it is 
ordered. Given as a premium for 10 subscrib- 
ers at 50c. each. Price, including one year’s sub- 
scription, $1.65. 





Miss Louisa M. Alcott’s Famous Books ! 


MOST POPULAR BOOKS EVER WRITTEN FOR GIRLS. 


By a Special Bargain with the Publisher of these World-Famous Books we 





This cut is taken from the book. 
thon describes the picture and shows you the exact typeia 
which the book is printed; 


The following quota- 


‘¢ They all drew to the fire, mothe, in 
the big chair with Beth at her feet, Meg 
and Amy perched on either arm of the 
chair, and Jo leaning on the back, where 
no one would see any sign of emotion 

if the letter should happen to be touch- 
ing.”’ 


can now offer them 


(@ Free to any person sending us 
ONLY 8 subscribers at 50 cents 
each per year, or for only 6 sub- 
scribers and 25 cents extra, or 
for only 4 subscribers and 50 cts. 
extra, or for only 2 subscribers 
and 75e. extra. 

Parents, as well as children, are delighted with 
Miss Aleott’s beautiful stories. 

Little Women! Who has not read about them? 
Who does not want to read about them again? 
Let us recall their names—Meg, Jo, Beth and 
Amy. The story and its author need no intro 
duction. Price, now only $1.00. Former price, 
#3. Postage and packing, 15 cts., when sent as 
a premium or purchased. 


LITTLE WOMEN, { Vol. Complete. 
HOSPITAL SKETCHES. 
OLD FASHIONED GIRL. 
UNDER THE LILACS. 
JACK AND JILL. 


Any one volume given for only 8 
Subscribers, 
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JENNY JUNE’S BOOKS. 


EITHER ONE OF THE TWO FOLLO G BOOKS GIVEN FOR A 
CLUB OF ONLY 3 SUBSCRIBERS, AT 50 CENTS EACH 
PER YEAR: Or for 2 Subscribers and 10 cts. Extra. 
°F Work 

Ladies ancy Wor 
Ladies and Enlarged. _ | 


’ Fancy Work. New Edition. 


Ay 


U7 
JV 


vy 
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NEW BOO! esigns an i 
fain airccnns foranitic tm. ECited by Jenny June. 
Lace Work, Knitting, Tatting, Crochet Work, Net Work, Kensing- 
ton ting, Wax Flowers, Painting 0” Silk, and all kinds 
f fancy Needie-work. This VALUABLE BOOK is printed on = 
tinted paper, has a handsome cover, and contains over \ = a a tt 
\ YA MP > 
OO Illustrations \\) ¥ Yeas 
Comprising designs for Monograms, Initials, Knit ng . £meeed ey 
Grose Stitch Patterns, Point Russe, Berlin and’ Shetland Wool am : SS 
Kate Greenawa, SS 
ers, Macrame = / 
orsted t \ —_- 
is, Hat Racks, “J i 
ipers, Bed ie) a WV ] “y 
Wood Box } \ <r 


y_ Designs, Piower 
ls, Match Safes Eye- 
Coin Pu 


bu Font 
1 


rch 
Patterns, 

Rugs, Chalr back Covers, Towel Racks, Perfume Sac Tid 

ades, Needle Cases, Watch Cases, Fancy Work Bags, Catch-al 
Collar Boxes, Chair Bolsters, Umbrella Cases, School -work 

Designs for t and Burlaps, Wood eta, C 4 

Hair Receivers, Paper Weighte, Table Mats, Night-dress Cases, Shoe Bag Be ewel Boxes, 

Door Mats, Knitted Jackets, Bottle Cases, Paper Racks, Pillow Shams, Hair Pin Holders, Floss Wi 

Mosaic Window Shades, Book Marks, and every design in fancy work a lady can desire, to the number 0o' 


over 700, 
Every lady will find this book a useful companion and invaluable to all who love fancy work, Plain 
Girections with each desi 


Jenny June, in ber preface to this says : “ The present volume does not pretend to furnish 
the theory or of the highest Needle-work art, but it does aim to supply within its compass a 
ter variety of excellent designs—every one of which is useful for dress or household decoration—than 
ve ever before been gathered within the leaves of one manual.” 
Given for a club of 3 subscribers at 50 cents per year each. Price, when sold alone ,) cents. 


Letters « Monograms. 


e 





AND MONOGRAMS, for 
Marking on Silk, Linen, and other Fab- 
rics; for Individual and Household Use. 


Edited by Jenny June. 


One of the aims of this new book has been not 
only to give as great a variety of Initial Letters, 
Ss and Monograms as possible, but to 
teach how and where the different sizes, forms 
and models of letters can be most suitably ap- 
plied, and with what materials they can be most 
suitably reproduced. There isa great value in the knowledge and application of a system of graded and 
artistic marking, by initial letter or monogram, of articles for personal or family use. This book is 
printed on fine paper, with handsome cover, and contains 


Over 1,000 Illustrations, 


Monograms and Initial Letters for marking—Baby Blankets—Banners—Bed Linen 
—Book-marks—Bureau Scarfs—Card-board Embroidery—Children’s Handker- 
Cases—Ecclesiastical Embroidery —Gentlemen’s Handkerchiefs—Gentlemen’s Un- 
Ladies’ Handkerchiefs—Ladies’ U nderclothing—Laundry Boge 
Underclothing—Sermon_ Cases—Sofa Cushions—Splashers— 
Pouches—Towels—U mbrella Cases—W ork Aprons— 


—Pillow Shams— 
ble Linen—Tea 
ork Bags—Etce., etc 


the only book of Initials, Monograms and Alphabets published in this country. 
Given for a club of 3 subscribers at50 cents each per year Price, when sold alone, 50c. 


 i< JUST PUBLISHED 


Canning and Preserving ! 





By MRS. RORER. 12mo, with index; paper cevers 25 cts. 


Given as a premium for a club of only 2 Subscribers at 50c. per year each. 


Mrs. Knapp, editor of the LApres’ HOME JOURNAL considers it a most excellent publication, 
and a splendid premium for our practical housekeepers. We mail it free to any address, for only 
two subscribers. In this attractively printed volume Mrs. Rorer discusses at length the canning 
and preserving of fruits and vegetables, with the kindred subjects of marmalades, butters, fruit 
jellies and syrups, drying and pickling. As in her larger work, the Philadelphia Cook Book, the 
recipes are clearly and simply given, while an exhaustive index affords easy reference to ever sub- 
ject. In it will be found directions for canning and preserving, with recipes for various methods 
for pickling, making catsups, fruit butters, marmalades, etc. 


LINEN SPLASHERS. 


GIVEN AS PRESENT FOR A CLUB OF ONLY 2 SUBSCRIBERS 
AT 50 CENTS EACH PER YEAR AND 10 CENTS EXTRA ' 
for postage and packing. 





These are designed to 
be placed back of a wash- 
stand to protect the wall 
from be spattered. They 
are embroidered mostly 
in outline with embroid- 

cotton or etching 
and are washable. 
They are finished by 
fringing and drawn work, 
Sogetding to taste, We 
will send one Splasher 
and three skeins of 
French cotton for a club 
of only 2 subscribers, or 
50 cents. 

We have all the new 
and latest designs. One 
of the most popular pre- 
miums we have to offer. 
Only six subscribers re- 
quired to secure it. Easi- 
ly done, by simply show- 
ing a copy of the paper to 
six of your friends or 
neighbors. Splashers 
mailed to any address, 
postage paid. 


These Splashers have proved to be a very popular premium, 





subscribers, orif your 
own subscription is 
expiring, find one new 
subscriber and send 
her name with your 
own renewal, thus 
makin 


send you the splash- 
er for your trouble,— 


provided vou en= 


C- 


ENTIRELY NEW, ORICINAL AND PRA 
TICAL--OUR OWN Special and Ex- 


clusive, New 1887 


EMBROIDERY 
a, STAMPING 
= OUTFIT ! 


TO ANY WOMAN WHO WILL SEND US ONLY 2 SUB- 

SCRIBERS AT 50 CENTS PER YEAR EACH, or, if prefered 

we will send it free, for only 4 subscribers for 6 MONTHS at 25 cents 
each. 








AN\\\\:;\ at 


ns 





“ 
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Given to the Philadelphia LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL Subscribers Only ! 








Designed wnder the supervision of Mrs. Louisa Knapp, Editor of the Phit- 
adelphia LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL AND PRACTICAL 
HOUSEKEEPER, Ezpressly for the Subscribers of that 
paper. 


A Woman Knows What a Woman Wants. 


We feel sure that the ladies of this country have 
had enough of the Outfits containing only small 

atterns, and that they will appreciate an Outfit 

n which every pattern is made for practical 
use. With this idea in view, Mrs. Louisa Knapp, 
editor of THe LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, has de- 
signed an Outfit which will meet this long-felt 
want, and which is worth for real use, 
DOUBLE ANY 81.00 OUTFIT heretofore 
offered by usor by any other party in the coun- 


try. 

We are well aware that this Outfit contains a 
less number of patterns than those described in 
FLASH ADVERTISEMENTS, but the aim 
has been to produce an Outfit EVERY PAT- 
TERN OF WHICH WILL BE USED, instead 
of payne 5M an immense number of worthless 
bugs and butterflies, so crowded 4ogether as to 
render them entirely useless. 


THIS OUTFIT CONTAINS NO TRASH !! 


Mrs. Kaepp has discarded the tidy, silks, needles, etc., and has put the 
ENTIRE VALUE INTO THE PATTERNS, adding only a box of powder, 
distributor and book of instruction. 

The Outfit comprises patterns for every branch of needlework and flower painting, and EVERY 
PATTERN 1S THE FULL WOKKING SIZE. 

The several Flannel Skirt potterns are each a full long strip, instead of a short section of the 
pattern, and EACH BORDE HAS THE CORNER TURNED, 

Among the designs are two very beautiful sprays for the 
end of a table scarf, one of Roses, and one of Daisies and Ferns 
each 15 inches long, sixexquisite fruit designs for Napkins and 
Doylies; Cup and Saucer, Sugar Bowl, etc., for Tray Cloths. 

Design for Slumber Pillow, full set of Outline designs for 
Tidies, and complete set of Initials, large enough for Towels, 
Napkins, Handkerchiefs, etc. Besides these the Outfit con- 
tains Bouquets (not little twigs) of Poppies, Bachelops But- 
tons, Pond Lilies, moses. —— and many others, and a beau- 
tiful new design for Tinsel work. 

ENTIRELY NEW 


k. 
Ly fot PESions ARS ut expressly for the 


readers of the L. H.J., it can be procured from no other 
source. 
Each Out- 
fit is, accom- 
panied by di- 
rections for 
Stamping by 
a2 rker’s 





Powder, and 
with no daub. 


We have made a contract for 50,000 of these Outfits, to be 
delivered during the season, and shall Give them away rig os 
and left, to ony one will send us only two (2) subscribers at 

50 cents each per year, or, if prefered, we will send it free for only 4 subscribers for 6 months, 
2% cents esch. ‘ 


close 10 cents ex- 
tra to pay postage,--don’t forget that ! 
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* Special Star Premium List of New and Rare Plants. * 


6: PREMIUM OFFERS in the February number of this Journal were so satisfactory, and brought in so many subscribers, that we have concluded, with the co-operation 


of our florist, to make our readers another grand offer of New and Rare Plants. 


Every plant below named is a gem, and indispensable to every lover of fine flowers. 


They are all plants which are offered in many catalogues at high prices ; yet in order to reward you for working up our circulation to the half million line we will 
GIVE them all to you. We are receiving constantly large additions to our subscription list from the labors of our friends who were attracted by our former premium offers 


and now, to enlist the invincible energies of every lady among our present great array of over 400,000 subscribers, we offer the best premiums yet. 


A little effort Now will 


secure you free these floral beauties for your yard, garden or window, and also give your friends the same pleasure you derive from being a subscriber to THe LapiEs’ HomE 

JourNaAL. Now to work—it won’t take much time if you strike at once, while the thing is fresh in your mind. Send us all the recruits you can from our grand army of 

subscribers, and we will promptly send you the premiums = select, carefully packed, and guarantee you satisfaction with them. Full directions for culture will be sent with 
ollo 


every package of plants, and success is easily attained by 


wing them, 
promptly. 


ow is just the time to get these plants, at the opening of good growing weather, so go at it 


E.—The splendid offers in our February number are still open, and you can choose from them if you wish, or from the “galaxy of stars” that follows. 


DOUBLE GOLDEN MARGUERITE. 


(Anthemis Coronaria, fl. pl.) 


This beautiful new plant is first offered this season, and by only a few of the leading 
florists. We have seen it, and are 
much taken with it, and offer it 
knowing it will please. Our en- 
graving gives a fair idea of it. 
Nothing could be more showy, 
either as a pot plant or bedded out. 
This plant might well be called the 
“Shower of Gold,” as it is a per- 
fect mass of rich, golden yellow 
flowers the whole year round, well- 
grown plants having as many as 
150 flowers onthem at once. The 
single “ Marguerites’’ or ‘‘ Paris 
Daisies,’’ as they are sometimes 
called, have been popular plants 
for years, and we are sure this 
double form will be muchadmired. 
It is a plant which will grow and 
bloom profusely without a great 
amount of care—all that is requir- 
ed is to give it good soil, a fair 
amount of sun and an occasional 
watering. You will be able all 
through the season to gather an 
increasing quantity of bright flow- 
ers. 


For three subscribers at 50 
cents a year, or for six sub- 
scribers at 25 cents for 
six months, we will 
send you one of these 
golden gems, 





DOUBLE GOLDEN MARGUERITE, 


“BUTTERCUP” CARNATION. 


Not strictly a new variety, but the finest Carnation of its color, which isa rich deep 
golden yellow similar to the Marechal Niel rose, with only a few clear streaks of carmine. 
The flowers are very large and double, often measuring two and one-half inches in diameter. 
It is an early and constant bloomer, a good grower and always healthy. A valuable winter 
bloomer, and should be largely grown on account of its rare and beautiful color. The flow- 
ers are mostly produced on long stems, and present a lovely appearance surmounting the 
strong and thrifty plant. 

For three yearly subscribers at 50 cents, or six half-yearly subscribers at 25 
cents, we will send you “Buttercup” Carnation. 


NEW CARNATION, “SUNRISE.” 


An entirely distinct color ; orange ground, striped with crimson—a real ‘terra cotta” 
—_ iz -- — colored monthly 
Carnation ; flowers 

full,double, fringed 
and of rich clove 
fragrance; unsur- 
passed by any va- 
riety in its profu- 
sion of bloom, and 
La of a strong vigor- 

| 4 Y ous, healthy growth 
he A 4 dan TP AT 4 1B hitherto unknown 
HN . in the yellow or 
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fr iN may pt; variety certain to 
tw WP, ' become a standard 
sort, as it possesses 
every good quality. 
wih. Offered for the first 
| : ; J time last year, and 
<E | oy, NS yp ee yet quite scarce— 
h Wy; INS we consider our- 
Ny GANG val selves fortunate in 
We \ Ras | x. - - | being able to offer 
T \ a VN ee =| our readers the op- 
VA = portunity to get it 
WIA, so easily. It was 
named from the re- 
semblance of its 
tints to some of the 
gorgeous hues of a 
June sunrise, and 
the artist has 
caught the idea in 
his picture, which 
also fairly repre- 
sents the elegant 
habit of the plant. 
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For three yearly 
subscribers at 
50 cents, or six 
half-yearly 
subscribers at 
25 cts., we will 
send you this 
splendid new 
Carnation. 


NEW ROSE, “AMERICAN BEAUTY.” 


Really an American Rose, with nothing ‘‘ Frenchy”’ about it! It is a rose, too, that has 
made every one who has seen or tried it enthusiastic over its many merits. It originated 
in Washington, D. C., on the grounds of the veteran historian and rose-lover, Hon. George 
Bancroft, and the plant was sold by a gardener to a florists’ firm fora small sum. It was 
not even named, or was its value discovered for some time, until it had attracted attention 
by showing its magnificent buds and flowers at an unexpected time. Briefly described, 
it is a hardy everblooming rose of large size; the color is a clear deep red or pink, 
always beautiful; the form is full and globular, and the petals are crimped on the edges ; 
the fragrance is a most delightful combination of the real June rose odor with that of the 
Teas. The plant has rich foliage, and is of strong, robust growth, and the rose is decidedly 
the finest introduction of the last decade. We offer it with pleasure in this collection, know- 
ing it to be a true gem. The engravings that have been made of this rose do not do it 
justice, so we omit a cut, and only assure you that it is a most charming and superior variety. 








NEW CARNATION, ‘‘SUNRISE.”’ 


For three yearly or six half yearly subscribers and $1.50 we will send you a good 
plant of this grand rose, 











NEW WHITE TEA ROSE, “THE BRIDE.” 


Most fitly named is this elegant new rose, which in its lovely form and purity of color 
surpasses all other white 
roses. Itisa “‘sport?’ from 
the queen of pink roses, 
Catharine Mermet, and is 
identical with that favorite 
in all but color and blooming 
habit—its flowers are pro- 
duced with much more free- 
dom. The flowers are large 
and very double, on long 
stiff stems, and of fine tex- 
ture and substance, lasting 
longer in a fresh state after 
being cut than any other 
known white variety, making 
it one of the finest flowers for 
corsage wear or bouquets (a - ee 
imaginable. We cannot too » ‘gel DS me 
highly recommend this beau- yy 
tiful rose to our subscribers, 
feeling assured that it will 
give unbounded satisfaction. 
No new rose has ever before 
attained so complete a popu- 
larity in so short a time—the 
leading florists near the large 
cities have planted it in great 
quantities to ‘‘force’’ for its 
lovely buds, and these now 
are among the standard roses 
used in ail floral work. This 
is a severe and thorough test 
of the quality of a rose. 
We feel proud at being able 
to offer fine plants of it tn 
our “Star Premium List,” 
and feel sure our subscribers 
will largely grasp the oppor- 
tunity to secure it at no cost 
but a little effort among their 
friends. Plants were $1.50 
each last year, and most flor- 
ists are now asking 75 cents 
to $1 each for them; yet we 
make you this very liberal 
offer : 

For only three yearly or six half yearly subscribers, we will send you a good 
plant of “The Bride.” 


| For ten yearly or twenty half 
early subscribers, accompanied 
7 the subscription price, $5, we 


will send you THE ENTIRE SET of five plants, 











We mean to send you good plants with good roots—not weak slender things that strug- 
gle into a sickly growtl: after much nursing, but nice plants, well grown and ready to bloom 
a short time after planting. Another special offer we will make you—for 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
ra ee 





fh , | ! : ii 


These grand flowers, which are attracting so much attention now, are the very best au- 
tumn blooming plants. The oa of Autumn” is adding many thousands annually to 
her, devoted subjects, and in order to give our subscribers an opportunity to enjoy some o 
the most beautiful sorts yet produced, we offer plants as follows: 

For five yearly or ten half yearly subscribers we will send you seven choice 
rieties of Chrysanthemums, or for ten yearly or twenty half yearly 
subscribers we will send you fifteen splendid Chrysanthemums. 


NOW, FRIENDS, 


Let us hear from you promptly on these splendid offers, and join in to roll up 
tion list to a round half million. Just think—if only one in four of our pres 
would make enough effort to get any of our splendid floral premiums, the fends at once, 
be way beyond that figure! Don’t put the matter off—drop in and see yox%y: JOURNAL is 
and secure their names and money. Every number of THE LApDIEs’7 
worth many times the subscription price. 

Ja DON’T FORGET that our February offers are still open. 
from sending by the lateness of the spring and bad weather, you ca 
any of the liberal offers there made. 

Be sure to give address of each subscriber plainly. Remit 
Order, Bank Draft or Registered Letter, and address all to— 


LADIES’ HO 


would soon 


any were deterred 
w take advantage of 


ostal Note, Post Office 


JOURN AL, 


441 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PAs 
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JENNY JUNE’S BOOKS. 


EITHER ONE OF THE TWO FOLLOWING BOOKS GIVEN FOR A 
CLUB OF ONLY 3 SUBSCRIBERS, NTS EACH 


7, eat 
Ai 50 CLIVLio 


PER YEAR: Or for 2 Subscribers and 10 cts. Extra. 


Ladies’ Fancy W ork 


Ladies’ Fancy Work. New Edition. and Enlarged. _ | 
Plain “rections for Artistic Em. Edited by Jenny June. 
, Lace Work, Knitt ee inet Wott let Work, Eensing- 


ton tt 
a Senev Needie-work. This VALUABLE BOOK is printed on 
tinted paper, cover, and contains over 


700 Lllustrations 


mprising designs for Monograms, Initi Knit Edging 
08 Leg Restoran, point Passe Berlin and’ Shetland moe 
jesigns, ue 6, Ka’ reenawa igns for - 
rk eetercs Borders, Macrame Lace work, Holbein 
ava Canvas wor Worsted Turkish Rugs, 
Footstooils, Hat Racks, Pin Cushions, Otto- * 
Bed m brequins, 
ers, Wood Pane 


Baskets, f Toi 
Cushions, Muse Soritoiion. “Blippe 
Wall Pockets. Cosriage Rugs, C 

ad eedle Wate 


Pot Covers, Lamp | es, N Cases, 
Glass Pockets,Collar Boxes, Chair Bolsters, Umbrella Cases, School Patch-wo 
Designs for t and Burlaps, Wood eta, Commodes, Bibs, Glove Cases, Air Castles, 
Hair Receivers, Paper Welgne, Tae Mats, Night-dress Shoe 8, Needle ew 
Door Mats, Knitted Jackets, Bottle Cases, Paper Racks, Pillow Shams, Hair Pin Holders, Floss Wi 
wosate Window Shades, Book Marks, and every design in fancy work a lady can desire, to the number o 
over 700, 

Ev 


lady will Sad this book a useful companion and invaluable to all who love fancy work, Plain 
on nny, June, in her p » sa 


ons with each design. 

reface to this a t “ The present volume does not pretend to furnish 
eory or practice of the highest Needle-work art, but it does aim to supply within its compass a 
ter variety of excellent designs—every one of which is useful for dress or household decoration—than 
ve ever before been gathered within the leaves of one manual.” 


Given for a club of 3 subscribers at 50 cents per year each. Price, when sold alone ,50 cents, 


Letters « Monograms. 


AND MONOGRAMS, for 
Marking on Silk, Linen, and other Fab- 
rics; for Individual and Household Use. 


Edited by Jenny June. 


One of the aims of this new book has been not 

only to give as great a variety of Initial Letters, 

Alphabets and Monograms as possible, but to 

teach how and where the different sizes, forms 

and models of letters can be most suitably ap- 

plied, and with what materials they can be most 

suitably reproduced. There isa great value in the knowledge and application of a system of graded and 

artistic marking, by initial letter or monogram, of articles for personal or family use. This book is 
printed on fine paper, with handsome cover, and contains 


Over 1,000 Illustrations, 


Monograms and Initial Letters for marking—Baby Blankets—Banners—Bed Linen 
— —Book-marks—Bureau Scarfs—Card-board Embroidery—Children’s Handker- 
= Cases—Ecclesiastical Embroidery —Gentlemen’s Handkerchiefs—Gentlenen’s Un- 
Anen—Ladies’ Handkerchiefs—Ladies’ Underclothing—Laundry Bags—Pillow Shams— 
* Tuderclothing—Sermon Cases—Sofa Cushions—Splashers—Table Linen—Tea 
Pouches—Towels—U mbrella Cases—W ork Aprons—Work Bags—Etc., etc. 
the only book of Initials, Monograms and Alphabets published in this country. 


Given for a club of 3 subseribers at50 cents each per year Price, when sold alone, 50c. 
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ia JUST PUBLISHED 


Canning and Preserving ! 





By MRS. RORER. 12mo, with index; paper covers 25 cts. 


Given as a premium for « club of only 2 Subscribers at 50c. per year each. 


Mrs. Knapp, editor of the LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL considers it a most excellent publication, 
and a splendid premium for our practical housekeepers. We mail it free to any address, for only 
two subscribers. Inthis attractively printed volume Mrs. Rorer discusses at length the canning 
and preserving of fruits and vegetables, with the kindred subjects of marmalades, butters, fruit 
jellies and syrups, drying and pickling. As in her larger work, the Philadelphia Cook Book, the 
recipes are clearly and simply given, while an exhaustive index affords easy reference to ever sub- 
ject. In it will be found directions for canning and preserving, with recipes for various methods 
for pickling, making catsups, fruit butters, marmalades, etc. 


LINEN SPLASHERS. 


GIVEN AS PRESENT FOR A CLUB OF ONLY 2 SUBSCRIBERS 
AT 50 CENTS EACH PER YEAR AND 10 CENTS EXTRA ' 
for postage and packing. 





These are designed to 
be placed back of a wash- 
stand to protect the wall 
from be spattered. They 
are embroidered mostly 
in outline with embroid- 
+ or etching 

and are washable. 
They are finished by 
fringing and drawn work, 
according to taste, 
one Splasher 
and three skeins of 
French cotton for a club 
of only 2 subscribers, or 
50 cents. 

We have all the new 
and latest designs. One 
of the most popular pre- 
miums we have to offer. 


Only six subscribers re- 
| quired to secure it. Easi- 





ly done, by simply show- 

ng acopy of “opener to 
six of your friends or 
20ighbors. Splashers 
mailed to any address, 
postage paid. 


These Spiashers have proved to be a very popular premium, 


and are easily se- 
cured. Any one cang& 
easily find two new 
subscribers, orif your. 
own subscription is 
expiring, find one new 
subscriber and send 
her name with your 
own renewal, thus 
making two sub- 
scriptions sent ai 
and we wil 
send you the splash- 
er for your trouble,— 
provided vou en-= 
close 10 cents ex- 


tra to pay postage,--don’t forget that! 





ENTIRELY NEW, ORIGINAL AND PRAC- 
TICAL--OUR OWN Special and Ex- 


clusive, New 1887 


EMBROIDERY 


STAMPING 
— OUTFIT | 


FRE TO ANY WOMAN WHO WILL SEND US ONLY 2 SUB- 

SCRIBERS AT 50 CENTS PER YEAR EACH, or, if prefered 

we will send it free, for only 4 subscribers for 6 MONTHS at 25 cents 
each. 























=: 


Given to the Philadelphia LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL Subscribers Only ! 





Designed under the supervision of Mrs. Louisa Knapp, Editor of the Phit- 
adelphia LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL AND PRACTICAL 
HOUSEKEEPER, Expressly for the Subscribers of that 
paper. 


A Woman Knows What a Woman Wants. 


We feel sure that the ladies of this country have 
had enough of the Outfits containing only small 

atterns, and that they will appreciate an Outfit 

n which every pattern is made for practical 
use. With this idea in view, Mrs. Louisa Knapp, 
editor of ‘ae LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, has de- 
signed an Outfit which will meet this long-felt 
want, and which is worth for real use, 
DOUBLE ANY 81.00 OUTFIT heretofcra 
offered by usor by any other party in the coun- 





try. 

We are well aware that this Outfit contains a 
less number of patterns than those described in 
FLASH ADVERTISEMENTS, but the aim 
has been to produce an Outfit EVERY PAT- 
TERN OF WHICH WILL BE USED, instead 
of ~yie 8 an immense number of worthless 
bugs and butterflies, so crowded 4ogether as to 
render them entirely useless. 


THIS OUTFIT CONTAINS NO TRASH !f 


Mrs. Knapp has discarded the tidy, silks, needles, etc., and has put the 
ENTIRE VA’ UE INTO THE PATTERNS, adding only a box of powder, 
distributor and book of instruction. 

The Outfit comprises patterns for every branch of needlework and flower painting, and EVERY 
PATTERN 1S THE FULL WOKKING SIZE, 

The several Flannel Skirt patterns are each a full long strip, instead of a short section of the 
pattern, and EACH BORDER HAS THE CORNER TURNED. 

Among the designs are two very beautiful sprays for the 
end of a table scarf, one of Roses, and one of Daisies and Ferns 
each 15 inches long, sixexquisite fruit designs for Napkins and 
Doylies; Cup and Saucer, Sugar Bowl, etc., for Tra Cloths. 

Design for Slumber Pillow, full set of Outline designs for 
Tidies, and complete set of Initials, large enou h for Towels, 
Napkins, Handkerchiefs, ete. Besides these the Outfit con- 
tains Bouquets (not little twigs) of Poppies, Bachelors But- 
tons, Pond Lilies, Roses, — and many others, and a beau- 
tiful new design for Tinsel work. 
DESIGNS ARE ENTIRELY NEW 
. Knapp has designed the Outfit expressly for the 
readers of the L. H.J., it can be procured from no other 
source. 
Each Out- 
fit is, accom- 
panied by di- 
rections for 
Stamping by 


Powder, and 
with no daub. be 
We have made a contract for 50,000 of these Outfits, to ht 
delivered during the season, and shall Give them away rig: 
and left, to any one will send us only two (2) subscribers a 
50 cents each per year, or, if prefered, we will send f free for only 4 subscribers for 6 months, 
26 cents esch. 5 
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* Special Star Premium List of New and Rare Plants. * 


UR PREMIUM OFFERS in the February number of this agg were so satisfactory, and brought in so many subscribers, that we have concluded, with the co-operation 

of our florist, to make our readers another grand offer of New and Rare Plants. Every plant below named is a gem, and indispensable to every lover of fine flowers 

They are all plants which are offered in many catalogues at high prices ; yet in order to reward you for working up our circulation to the half million line we will 

GIVE them all to you. We are receiving constantly large additions to our subscription list from the labors of our friends who were attracted by our former premium offers 
and now, to enlist the invincible energies of every lady among our present great array of over 400,000 subscribers, we offer the best premiums yet. A little effort Now will 
secure you free these floral beauties for your yard, garden or window, and also give your friends the same pleasure you derive from being a subscriber to THE LapiEs’ HomE 
JourNAL. Now to work—it won’t take much time if you strike at once, while the thing is fresh in your mind. Send us all the recruits you can from our grand army of 
subscribers, and we will promptly send you the premiums you select, carefully packed, and guarantee you satisfaction with them. Full directions for culture will be sent with 
every package of plants, and success is easily attained by following them. ow is just the time to get these plants, at the opening of good growing weather, so go at it 


promptly. ? . 
NOTE.—The splendid offers in our February number are still open, and you can choose from them if you wish, or from the “galaxy of stars” that follows. 


DOUBLE GOLDEN MARGUERITE. NEW WHITE TEA ROSE, “THE BRIDE.” 


(Anthemis Coronaria, fl. pl.) Most fitly named is this elegant new rose, which in its lovely form and purity of color 

surpasses all other white 
roses. Itisa “‘sport?’ from 
7 the queen of pink roses, 
. Catharine Mermet, and is 
identical with that favorite 
in all but color and blooming 
habit—its flowers are pro- 
duced with much more free- 
dom. The flowers are large 
and very double, on long 
stiff stems, and of fine tex- 
ture and substance, lasting 
longer in a fresh state after 
being cut than any other 
known white variety, making 
it one of the finest flowers for 
corsage wear or bouquets 
imaginable. We cannot too 
highly recommend this beau- 
tiful rose to our subscribers, 
feeling assured that it will 
give unbounded satisfaction. 
No new rose has ever before 
attained so complete a popu- 
larity in so short a time—the 
leading florists near the large 
sities cities have planted it in great 
quantities to ‘‘force’’ for its 
lovely buds, and these now 
are among the standard roses 
used in all floral work. This 
is a severe and thorough test 
of the quality of a rose. 
We feel proud at being able 
to offer fine plants of it tn 
our “Star Premium List,” . )) 


This beautiful new plant is first offered this season, and by only a few of the leading 
florists. We have seen it, and are ne 

much taken with it, and offer it 
knowing it will please. Our en- 
graving gives a fair idea of it. 
Nothing could be more showy, 
either as a pot plant or bedded out. 
This plant might well be called the 
“Shower of Gold,” as it is a per- 
fect mass of rich, golden yellow 
flowers the whole year round, well- 
grown plants having as many as 
150 flowers on them at once. The 
single “‘Marguerites’’ or “‘ Paris 
Daisies,’’ as they are sometimes 
called, have been popular plants 
for years, and we are sure this 
double form will be much admired. 
It is a plant which will grow and 
bloom profusely without a great 
amount of care—all that is requir- 
ed is to give it good soil, a fair 
amount of sun and an occasional 
watering. You will be able all 
through the season to gather an 
increasing quantity of bright flow- 
ers. 

For three subscribers at 50 
cents a year, or for six sub- 
scribers at 26 cents for 
six months, we will 
send you one of these 
golden gems, 








DOUBLE GOLDEN MARGUERITE, 


“BUTTERCUP” CARNATION. 


Not strictly a new variety, but the finest Carnation of its color, which is a rich deep 
golden yellow similar to the Marechal Niel rose, with only a few clear streaks of carmine. 
The flowers are very large and double, often measuring two and one-half inches in diameter. 
It is an early and constant bloomer, a good grower and always healthy. A valuable winter 


and feel sure our subscribers y PB) 


will largely grasp the oppor- 
tunity to secure it at no cost 
but a little effort among their 
friends. Plants were $1.50 
each last year, and most flor- 
ists are now asking 75 cents 
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bloomer, and should be largely grown on account of its rare and beautiful color. The flow- 
ers are mostly poomenee on long stems, and present a lovely appearance surmounting the 
strong and thrifty plant. 


For three yearly subscribers at 50 cents, or six half-yearly subscribers at 25 
cents, we will send you “Buttercup” Carnation. 


NEW CARNATION, “SUNRISE.” 


An entirely distinct color; orange ground, striped with crimson—a real “terra cotta” 

- ae colored monthly 
Carnation ; flowers 
full,double, fringed 
and of rich clove 


fragrance; unsur- | CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


passed by any va- 
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atric Pate UNE 
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ie & . ous, healthy growth 


to $1 each for them; yet we 

make you this very liberal : 

offer : 

For only three yearly or six half yearly subscribers, we will send you a good 
plant of “‘The Bride.” 


j For ten yearly or twenty half 
early subscribers, accompanied 
« the subscription price, $5, we 


will send you THE ENTIRE SET of five plants, 











We mean to send you good plants with good roots—not weak slender things that strug- 
gle into a sickly growth after much nursing, but nice plants, well grown and ready to bloom 
a short time after planting. | Another special offer we will make you—for 
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June sunrise, and 
the artist has 
caught the idea in 
his picture, which 
also fairly repre- 
sents the elegant 
habit of the plant. 
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For three yearly | 
subscribers at 
50 cents, or six | 
half-yearly 
subscribers at 
25 cts., we will 
send you this 
splendid new 
Carnation. 


NEW ROSE, “AMERICAN BEAUTY.” 


Really an American Rose, with nothing ‘‘ Frenchy” about it! It is a rose, too, that has 
made every one who has seen or tried it enthusiastic over its many merits. It originated 
in Washington, D. C., on the grounds of the veteran historian and rose-lover, Hon. George 
Bancroft, and the plant was sold by a gardener to a florists’ firm for a small sum. It was 
not even named, or was its value discovered for some time, until it had attracted attention 
by showing its magnificent buds and flowers at an unexpected time. Briefly described, 
it is a hardy everblooming rose of large size; the color is a clear deep red or pink 
always beautiful ; the form is full and globular, and the petals are crimped on the edges : 
the fragrance is a most delightful combination of the real June rose odor with that of the 
tog The plant has rich foliage, and is of strong, robust growth, and the rose is decidedly : 
the finest introduction of the last decade. We offer it with pleasure in this collection, know- any of the liberal offers there made. 
ing it to be a true gem. The engravings that have been made of this rose do not do it Be sure to give address of each subscriber plainly. Remit by Postal Note, Post Office 
justice, so we omit a cut, and only assure you that it is a most charming and superior variety. | Order, Bank Draft or Registered Letter, and address all to— 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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These grand flowers, which are attracting so much attention now, are the very best au- 
tumn blooming plants. The ‘‘ ee of Autumn” is adding many thousands annually to 
her, devoted subjects, and in order to give our subscribers an opportunity to enjoy some of 
the most beautiful sorts yet produced, we offer plants as follows : 

For five yearly or ten half yearly subscribers we will send you seven choice va- 
rieties of Chrysanthemums, or for ten yearly or twenty half yearly 
subscribers we will send you fifteen splendid Chrysanthemums. 


NOW, FRIENDS, 


Let us hear from you promptly on these splendid offers, and join in to roll up the subscrip- 
tion list to a round half million. Just think—if only one in four of our present subscribers 
would make enough effort to get any of our splendid floral premiums, the total would soon 
be way beyond that figure! Don’t put the matter off—drop in and see your friends at once, 
and secure their names and money. Every number of THE Lapires’ HOME JOURNAL is 
worth many times the subscription price. 

ja DON’T FORGET that our February offers are still open. If any were deterred 
from sending by the lateness of the spring and bad weather, you can now take advantage of 
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NEW CARNATION, ‘‘SUNRISE.”’ 


For three yearly or six half yearly subscribers and $1.50 we will send you a good | 
plant of this grand rose, | 441 Chestnut St., 
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FRIVOLITY AND FLIRTATION. 





LECTURE IV.-—-PART II. 





BY REV. F. E. CLARKE, BOSTON. 





In the last chapter but one I told you about 
the sisters of aimilessness. In this, let me say 
a few words about some relatives (they are at 
least as near as first cousins) of frivolity. 

One of these first cousins of frivolity is ez- 

ation in the use of words, and a very near 
relative of this exaggeration is slang. 

*“] was walking along the street the other 
day,” says Dr. Holland, *‘when I met an ele- 
gavtly dressed lady and geutiemau upon the 
sidewalk. As I came within hearing of their 
voices —they were quietly chatting along the 
way—l heard these words from the woman’s 
lips: ‘You may bet your life on that.’ | was 
dag sted. I could almost have boxed her ears. 

"A woman who deals only in superlatives,” he 
continues, “demonstrates at once the fact that 
her judginent is subordinate to her feelings, and 
that her opinions are entirely unreliable. All 
language thus loses its power and siguificance. 
The same words are brought ipto use to de 
scribe a ribbon in a milliner’s window, as are 
employed to do justice to Thalberg’s execution 
of Beethoven’s most heavenly symphony. Let 
me insist upon this thing. Be more economical 
io the nse of your mother tongue, if a thing is 
olnety good, say so; if pretty, say so; if very 
P ;, Say so; if fine, say 60; if very fine, say 
80; if grand, say so; if sublime, say so; if mag- 
n nt, say so; if splendid, say so. These 
words all have different meanings, and you may 
use them all of as many different objects, and 
not use the word perfect once. That is a very 
large word!’ . 

This is the same vice at its root that leads the 
boor on the street, or the hoodlum to be profane; 
the desire to overempliasize your words and give 
them a little temporary importance. 

Where you say a thiug is ‘perfectly splendid,” 
or “too awfully good for anything,’’ he will pre- 
fix a vile oath. Neither of you mean what you 
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mer dresses, make suds of hot 





say, or know what you meav. 
bis whole custom was satirized a few years 
© by the sunflower esthetics who exhausted 
afi epithets and had recourse only to reduplica- 
tiou to express their feelings; so that a thin 
became at last, ‘‘too utterly utter,’’ or ‘‘too too.” | 
Such ridicule ought to have shown the folly of | 
this straining after hyperbole, but 1’m afraid it) 
did not altogether accomplish its object. We| 
must remember that this was a subject which 
our Lord himself did not think ‘o> insignificant 
for him to touch upon since he tells us: ‘Let 
your conversation be yea, yea, and nay, nay, for 
whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil.” | 
Two more first cousins of frivolity are mes-| 
dames and slander. One able-bodied gos-| 





sip or sianderer is enough to break up a whole P¥ 


church and inaugurate the vendetta in any com- 
munity. My soul loathes with a perfect loathing 
that one who from pure maliciousness takes up 
a talk against her neighbor; and I warn you, 
— have nothing to do with such a 
one, be she young or old, member, the same 
finger of God that wrote on the rock table— | 
‘Thou shalt not kill”—also wrote: “Thou shalt 

not bear false witness against thy neighbor;”’ 

and gossip is always next door to false witness. 

This is a habit that grows with what it feeds on. 

The young tattler is the middle-aged gossip, and 

the old slanderer. 

Why, I know women, and men too, for that 
matter, who are as much wedded to their gos- 
sipy stories, as any old tippler to his cups. It 
would be just as hard to retorm one as the other. 
We have inebriate asylums, where the poor fel- 
low is shut away from the taste and smell and 
sight of liquor. We ought to have re reats for 
coufirmed gossips, where they could never mingle 
again with their kind; for as sure as they do, 
they will find something to gossip about. In 
fact, their case is worse than the toper’s; for 
while he may regain a healthy stomach, and an 
unvitiated appetite, the slanderer’s heart, even 
if touched by the Spirit of God, will never lose 
the pits and scars which mar it. I have seen 
such gossips, with whom you could not talk five 
minutes on any subject without hearing some- 
thing bad of some one. Their neighbor across 
the way they bave no good word for, the church 
they attend is full of cheats aud shams; after 
awhile they have no friends; their sharp tongue 
makes acquaintances ey and neighbors give 
them a wide berth. They become unhappy, 
moody, miserable, despicable, until at last they 
drop into an unwept grave, and every one 
breathes more freely, because they no longer 
pollute the common air. | 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim, in the Interpertor’s house, 
saw aman very busy with a musk-rat, gatheriug 
together refuse and rubbish, while all the time 
their hung over his head a golden crown, wait- 
ing forhim. But he never lifted his eyes to it, | 
“But the man did neither look up nor regard, 
but raked to himself the straws, the small sticks, 
and dust of the floor,” says Bunyan. What a 
xen description of the ap and slanderer! 

he rakes together all the dirt she can find. In 
another person’s character she tries to find it; in 
the unsavory talk of the police court; in the 
reeking columns of the low newspaper. Wher- 
ever she finds it, she gathers it together and 
saves it for future distribution. Marion Harland 
poo pen her to the carrion fly, who only enjoys 
f after it is so rank that no decent person 
wants to touch it. “The gamin,” she says, 
“who would not hearken to a story of a good 
little boy unless he might afterward be treated 
to one about two bad little boys—‘uncommon 
rum ’uns you know’—was honest in the expres- 
sion of this instinct. At heart he was a nascent 
vulture, and in his simplicity revealed the hank- 
ering after carrion.”’ If these carrion flies were 
only bad little boys in the street, we could take 
care of them easily. Sometimes they live in a 
fine house, sometimes by mistake they get into 
the chureh, but you can tell them by their buzz- 
ing, by their fault-finding, by their back-bitiug, | 
by the se | they seek to sting, and by the way 
they are distrusted and disliked. ‘One of the 
most attractive sights,’ says one whose words to 
the young are always wise, “is that of a young 
woman who not only will neither say nor hear 
ill of anyone, but who takes especial pains to 
notice those whom the crowd neglects. Such a/| 
woman is the admired of all whose admiration is 
worth securing. And now, young woman, if, 
you are one of the sharp ones, and are tempted 
to say sharp things, remember that you are in| 
very great danger ot jnjuring yourself, not only | 
iu your own soul, bux ‘in the eyes of all those | 
whom you imagiue youyre pleasing.” 

But, after all, nearly related to frivolity, as 
are these evils—gossip, slander, loud talk and| 
immodest behavior—there is tae mother of them 
all, and I should not be doing my whole duty, 
did I not point her out to you. 








the color and destroys its beauty. 


says, ‘‘The Ivory Soap can not injure the most delicate fabric.” 


A WORD OF WARNING, 


There are many white ee each represented to be “just as good as the 

ike all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remark- 
Ask for “Ivory” Soap and insist upon getting it. 
Copyright 1886, by Procter & Gamble, 


‘Ivory’; they ARE NOT, but 
able qualities of the genuine. 





rity. The scarlet letter is somewhere to be 
found on the mother of this hateful brood. In 
Hawthorne’s powerful story you remember the | 
poor, sinful woman of the tale had to stand on | 
the pillory all day, with the blazing scarlet A | 
imprinted on her breast, that all might see it. 
Ah, if we could always see it. We should shud- 
der with affright and turn away as the old 
Puritan did from the hapless woman of the story. 

But the scarlet, letter is there, perhaps, printed 
on the secret heart, where no eye but God’s can 
see, but always there. Do not say it isa harm- 
less flirtation; do not call it mere loudness or 
brassiness or higasing frivolity. Of course I am 
not speaking pow of girlish glee or fun or effer- 
veseence of animal spirits, all this I rejoice in. 
But wherever there is a taint of immodesty, the 
scarlet letter is always there, and you have be- 
gun to walk in the ways of her whose steps take 
hold on death. Because of the preciousness of 
your treasure, I urge you with all earnestness 
to guard it well. You are tossing away your 
Kohinoor when you are dallying with temptation 
of this sort. The frivolous flirt throws her only 
jewel into the gutter for swine in human form 
to tread upon. 


The bloom on the peach once brushed off does 


not return. Paint it ever so skillfully, you can- 
not restore its bloom. The virgin ity once 
crumpled and bruised is never itself again, how- 
ever you press out ics white petals. The snow, 
smirched and blackened, is never again the 
symbol of purity that it was when it fell from 


cool until lukewarm, then wash your dresses in the solution. 
nary soaps contain too much alkali, which in a short time bleaches 


This mother of so numerous a family is rod 





heaven. Therefore I would say to you with 
words, burning hot, if I could compass them, 
Beware, beware, beware of the first steps on the | 
road that may lead you at last to the pillory, to | 
take per place beside the outcast woman with 
the blazing scarlet letter on her breast. 





IMPORTANT AIDS 


TO LEARNERS. 


On the Piano. 
Mason’s System of Technical Exercises ($2.50), can 
be used 


with any Instruction Book, and is of the h' ‘ lue 
and importance in developing technique. ree 
t@ DITsoNn & Co. publish 200 different sets of Piano 
Studies and Exercises: works of Czerny, Kohler, 
Cramer, Clementi, Heller, and others. Send for lists 
and prices. 
Fairy Fingers ($1.00), and Young P 4 

Classics (1.00) as collections of rd gt | 
pene eh oe =< eoals Pp ~ Ne 
ractice of g music, as d - 

Mand Treasure ($2.00), Piano Duets. eo 


For Note Reading. 


Royal Singer (60 cts.) is the present popular book 
for singing classes, also used in High Schools and 
Co leges. Song Reader (Book 1: 5 cts., Book 2: 
cts.) is a good practical note-teacher for common 


schools. 
For Voice Training. 


Study Emerson’s Vocal Method ($1.50), 
ractice Seller’s Exercises for Mate oy 
oices, (each $1.25). 








BOOKS MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE, 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. DiTson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 
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0 preserve the richness of color or delicacy of tint of your sum- 


water and Ivory Soap, allow to 
Ordi- 


Prof, Silliman, of Yale College, 





EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


The best Waist ever made for 


Ladies, Misses, Children & Infants 


For full particulars see large adver- 
tisement in last month’s LADIES’ 
Home JOURNAL, or address: 


GEO. FROST «& CO., 
279 De vonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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THIS HAMMOCK CHAIR 


be detached instantly from the hammock fixtures 
and then becomes a cOmbined automatic floor Chair, ad- 
justable to many reciining positions and desirable for 


Library, Steamer and Invalid Use 







Has no equal. Used in hospitals, colleges and families: | 


Folded compactly & shipped anywhere. Circulars, tes” 
timonials and photographs for2cent stamp. Price, $7 
to$lb. LIBERAL DISCOUNTS to agents and dealers. 

BLAISDELL CHAIR CO., % High St . Boston. 
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YESIGHT BY MAIL. 
ir method of fitting persons 
optician 

Send 


 sccemmnallll tr cadiine ond paodiate 
an ns. 
J TEN & CO. Opticians, 024 Chestnut Bt.,Philae 
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Our constant aim is to make them the finest :n the world. 


Ask your Grocer for 


“OUR TRADE-MARK” HAMS 


| 





BONELESS BACON. 


None Genuine unless showing our Patented Trade- 
Marks, a Light Metallic Seal attached to the 
string, and the Striped Canvas, 
es in the cuts. 


Alittle higher in price, but of unrivalled quality. 


Hair Goods 














BY MAIL 
To Any Part of The U. S. 


Send for Illustrated Cir- 
cular of Latest 
Styles, to 
JOHN MEDINA 
463 Washington St., 


BOSTON, MASS 
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FRENCH 
__DRESSING 





LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Highest Award Wherever Exhibited. 
| None Genuine without Paris Medal on every Bottle- 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
By return mail. Full Description 
ae Moody’s New Tallor System of Dress 
FR Cutting. MOODY & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 











EREALINE Flakes, added 
to flour in making pie- 
crust, will save one-half 
the butter or lard usually 
needed for shortening. 


‘¢ Pie-crust, in which Cerealine 


Flakes are mixed with flour, needs 
less shortening.” —E Liza R. PARKER. 


‘Pastry, in which Cerealine is 


used, is much more flaky, and I es- 
pecially value its use for dumplings 
or boiled crust of any kind.”— 
CATHERINE OWEN. 


‘‘ Pie-crust is rendered as flaky with half the ordinary amount 0! 
butter when Cerealine is used, as is rich puff paste without it.”— 


CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
“Cerealine Flakes” for sale by 


all grocers at twenty cents a package. 




















